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FOREWORD 


npnis source book on Home and Family Life meets 
JL a long felt need to make available to Christian workers, 
both nationals and missionaries in the lands of the younger 
churches, and to others interested, the best thinking and ex- 
perience on various aspects of home and family life. Interest 
in Christian homes has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years but the available literature is scarce. It is also true that 
very little research work has been done in this field and that 
we still do not understand fully the influences within the 
home and the family group which determine character in 
the children. Until we do have this basic information it will 
be difficult to make our Christian programs more effective. 

There is no greater need today than that everyone con- 
nected with the Christian enterprise, both men and women 
workers, realize the centrality of the Christian home in the 
total Christian program. Bishop Herbert Welch, after many 
years of service in the Far East, wisely observed, as pointed 
out by the author, “In non-Christian lands, the Christian 
home is Exhibit A for the Christian religion. I have often 
thought that in our mission strategy we have centered our 
work too largely about the church and too little about the 
home. If we could only Christianize the homes, the church 
would almost take care of itself.” In spite of its relative 
neglect in our total Christian program it is perfectly clear 
everywhere that the Christian home is the major Christian 
influence in any non-Christian environment. There is no 
point on which more of our Christian resources ought to be 
focused than on the creation of Christian homes. This is 
written with full knowledge of the Special Homes Commit- 
tees of a few National Christian Councils and a few workers 
in Home and Family Life set aside especially for such work. 

Christianity cannot be permanently rooted in any culture 
until it is rooted in home and family life. The day school 
and the Sunday school are no substitute for the home any- 
where or at any time. Awareness of the rights of others, at- 
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titudes towards neighbors, races, creeds, a sense of respon- 
sibility toward everyday duties, understanding of the great 
spiritual values in living, are all learned primarily m the 
home. If these fundamental values are not expressed by the 
parents or in the family relationships they are apt not to be 

learned at all. . . 

Agricultural Missions, Inc., takes this opportunity to ex- 
press its appreciation to Dr. Irma Highbaugh, now a. Sec- 
retary of the Christian Homes Committee of the National 
Christian Council of China, for her many months of labor 
in selecting and bringing the materials together; to the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church, 
which made Dr. Highbaugh’s services available; to the Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Women and Children in 
Mission Lands, Inc., which provided a generous grant toward 
the costs incident to the writing, editing and publishing of 
the book; to the organizations and publishers that gave per- 
mission to use their materials; and to Miss Constance Hal- 
lock, who prepared the index and saw the volume through 
the press. As Dr. Highbaugh points out, this is only a begin- 
ning; additional volumes await the reports of successful 
experience in many lands in the years ahead. 

John H. Reisner 
Executive Secretary 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 

New York City 
June 1, 1947 


PREFACE 


T he contents of this book are twofold: a philosophy of 
home and family life work, and programs for putting 
into effect such work. 

The material is primarily for use with the family in the 
home or neighborhood, rather than a church program about 
the family, and it provides for all age groups within the 
family. Its aim is to supply such materials as shall enable the 
school and church to help toward unifying the family at this 
time when many forces in society tend toward its disintegra- 
tion. It is an effort toward rehabilitation in a devastated 
world. 

The worship life of the family is given attention in two 
chapters. Family relationships are treated in the sections on 
the pre-school child and parent education, and preparation 
for marriage and home-making for youth. Finally, a section 
which handles leadership training aims to make possible a 
preparation of leaders to carry forward this work. Other vital 
phases of family life such as health, nutrition, and economics 
are recognized as presenting imperative needs, but await 
specialists in these fields to deal with them. 

Materials in this volume have come from various sources. 
Some have been taken from the records of American research 
and experience, but the larger portion has been selected from 
reports and books written by missionaries and nationals out 
of their experiences in the younger churches. We recognize 
that the volume is unfinished. It waits for your experimenta- 
tion and recordings to be shared with us in the years ahead. 

Irma Highbaugh 
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I 

The Significance of the Family 


THE FAMILY IN GENERAL 

The Significance of the Family to Society 

As we face the task of Christian missions in this period 
when the whole world is in upheaval and new patterns of 
life are being formed, we must seriously face our responsi- 
bility for reaching the whole family and helping people to 
make all of their relationships and the fabric of their daily 
lives Christian. One writer says with conviction: “In non- 
Christian lands, the Christian home is Exhibit A for the 
Christian religion. ... I have often thought that in our 
mission strategy we have centered our work too largely about 
the church and too little about the home. ... If we could 
only Christianize the homes, the Church would almost take 
care of itself .” 1 And another church leader expresses his con- 
clusion that “families only can effectively hand down re- 
ligion .” 2 If we are to demonstrate the Christian religion in 
non-Christian lands, it must be done primarily and supreme- 
ly in the home. The family which lives Christian lives in a 
non-Christian community demonstrates the gospel come to 
life. It tells the love of God to man in language understood by 
the illiterate man, woman, and child as well as by the most 
highly educated. 

Yet this is the time in which there has been the greatest 
disintegration of the family in all human history. All round 
the world we have seen masses uprooted because of war, 
great numbers of families permanently separated because of 
the death of some of their members, countless other families 
temporarily separated. We have seen dislocated families with 
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fathers away, mothers at work, and children at loose ends. 
Growing concern has come to everyone from the results of 
these children’s being without families too much of the time, 
as juvenile delinquency has mounted. Still more concern 
is felt as predictions of psychiatrists insist that high per- 
centages of these children will have serious maladjustments 
at adolescence, especially in adjusting to marriage. 

The cohesive force of the family as a factor in preserving 
society is noted all through history. When family life has been 
degraded or broken down, nations have fallen. The vast 
strength of the clan family in China, India, Korea, and Japan 
must be clearly seen both as a cohesive force in society and 
as having power over individuals in the family beyond any- 
thing experienced in family life in the West. An example of 
the cohesive force of the family in society and its influence 
in a nation is seen in China. The Chinese nation has lasted 
longer than any other nation, held together largely by the 
cohesiveness of the family. We see a notable example of this 
at the present time when the Soong family with the sisters, 
Madame Sun, Madame Kung, and Madame Chiang, and 
their brother T. V. Soong, are such potent factors in national 
life. To the extent that the Christian movement wins the 
home, to that extent will China be Christian. 

The cohesiveness of the family is further seen in its ability 
to move to far away places, settle down, transmit its ancient 
culture, and sustain its authority. One family known to the 
writer illustrates this. The Wu family had moved from 
Fukien Province in the far south to Szechuan in the far West 
217 years ago. This clan now has 800 members living near 
together. It continues many of its distinctive Fukien tradi- 
tions and clan sanctions in the face of modern education, and 
its authority over clan members in the face of and sometimes 
in opposition to modern law. The family history of 4300 
years recorded in the books to be found in the homes glorifies 
many deeds of former members on which Christian ideals 
may be built. 

But they also glorify some deeds of clan members quite 
incompatible with Christianity and with modern law, and 
here the Christian faces problems typical in family-centered 
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civilizations. Clan regulations place the power of life and 
death in the hands of clan elders. They glorify the suicide of 
a wife who wished to be buried with her husband. In this 
day when government urges universal literacy and provides 
funds and books for adult literacy, the clan elders used force 
to prohibit their wives and daughters from learning to read. 
Accepting Christianity is an individual matter, yes, but openly 
to acknowledge adherence to a new religion is another matter. 
Only to the extent that Christianity is integrated into the 
clan family culture, and the whole family becomes Christian, 
can individuals really live a religion different from the past. 

The significance of this should be apparent to those who 
hew out mission strategy. Recognizing Christianity as an 
individual matter, we must not fail to take note of the ex- 
treme difficulty of an individual's attempting to live a Chris- 
tian life while his family exercises such tremendous pressure 
on him. In a small village in India, the writer saw a man who 
had accepted Christianity as an individual and had been cast 
out by his family. He was not allowed to work on his own 
family land, nor to eat the family food, and was even pro- 
hibited from using the water supply. Only by becoming an 
exile from his family and community could that man follow 
the faith of his own choice. A study was made a few years 
ago in North China of the Protestant denominations with 
the five largest memberships. It was found that fifty per cent 
of the members were isolated Christians in their family. “Let 
anyone who knows the pressure of the Chinese family medi- 
tate on that fact and think about the future of the Church/' 3 
comments the missionary who made the study. As a result 
of the survey, the whole policy of his mission station was 
changed from church-centered to family-centered approach, 
and programs of work in church and schools were begun to- 
wards Christianizing the whole family and all phases of fam- 
ily life. 

The transmission of culture is characteristic of the family. 
Every culture is transmitted primarily by the family, whether 
it be the American family who insists that the three-year-old 
must eat like an adult, or the primitive mother who drops 
her infant into the cold river for an early morning bath. This 
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is most obvious among primitive people to whom the trans- 
mission of cults seems to be vital. It is clearly seen in the large 
families of Asia, China, Korea, Japan, and India. Children 
are carefully trained in manners, obediences, relationships, 
and religion. It is just as true though less obvious to the 
casual observer in the West. 

The war came as a culmination of many forces which were 
changing cultures. Western education for eastern and primi- 
tive peoples has brought the most drastic changes in cultures. 
Industrial life has speeded the. process of change. One who 
has seen the masses of Chinese women, who in another time 
would never have been outside their own doorway, standing 
in the factory line of a great city, realizes some of the change. 
When village ways have been carried into a sixth or eighth 
floor of a city tenement house, change too vast to express 
has come to the life of families. The change from African 
tribal life to city industrial life brings utter confusion to 
family life. It is at this point of the change in cultures that 
the church has the greatest opportunity to bring help. 

Training for democracy is an important function of the 
family. It is here that the child learns the basic patterns of 
human life. If democracy must begin in the home, it is im- 
perative that Christian patterns, Christian ways of feeling 
and acting toward one another, the love of God, be lived out 
in the daily relationships in the home and between families 
in the community. In no other way, we believe, can people 
learn to live together in the world. Dr. Winifred Bryce, 
writing on family relationships in India, says that two teach- 
ings of Christ are basic; all must have respect for the personal- 
ity of even the youngest and weakest and must recognize that 
we are co-workers with Him and one in a cooperative enter- 
prise . 4 

The nurture of the young, helpless child is perhaps the 
greatest service which the family renders to society. The care 
of the sick has been taken over by hospitals only in ultra- 
crowded cities of the West; elsewhere it is still primarily a 
service rendered to society by the family. And in most of 
eastern life the care of the old is recognized as one of the chief 
reasons for the existence of the family. 
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Finally, religion is transmitted through the family. It may 
be a little girl kneeling behind her Buddhist grandmother in 
the worship of the “Kuan Yin/’ often called the Goddess 
of Mercy, a little boy making the obeisance with his father 
before the ancestral tablets, or a wee one bowing his head 
while the Christian blessing is said. If there is to be a Chris- 
tian society, an on-going church, whole families must be 
Christian with Christian nurture in the home preparing an 
on-coming generation of Christians. Families with fathers 
and mothers whose hearts are full of God's love produce an 
atmosphere in which the growing child absorbs Christian 
attitudes, and comes to know a God of love. When Christian 
relationships in the family are a part of daily living and 
sharing in the home, democracy develops, which is the basis 
of peace and harmony in the world. 

Nations and tribes confronted with a diminishing popula- 
tion recognize with grave concern and far-reaching plans the 
importance of the family. Note the thorough-going education 
for family life in Sweden, instituted when she studied her 
diminishing population problem. From the first year to the 
last of formal education, provision is made for family life 
education in the curriculum as well as through the adult 
education program. In the Congo, government officers have 
recently published statistics showing their great concern be- 
cause of the rapid depopulation that is the result of low moral 
standards. Missionaries of that area are facing the problems 
of the Christian nurture of the family with real courage and 
statesmanship, and government stresses it as the first and 
foremost problem. 

The Significance of the Family to the Individual 

“Love, which is the basic principle in religion and also in 
family life, is the only power great enough to overcome the 
difficulties which arise within the home or the destructive 
influences outside, and the home is the place where love is 
constantly inculcated. In fact, it is love which creates a home. 
Family life is a school whose influence can yet bind humanity 
closer together .” 5 

Recent studies on child life have led to the conclusion that 
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the love of the mother or those handling the very young child 
is essential not only to his emotional life, but to his intel- 
lectual development and even to the sustenance of his phys- 
ical life as well. Psychologists have found that the emotional 
development of the child, on which depends his intellectual 
development and his adjustments to people throughout the 
whole of his life, is dependent on the love which he has in 
the family in early life . 6 Extensive studies on children in war 
areas in Europe have revealed that children’s fears of the war 
as such were quite lacking so long as the children were with 
their parents . 7 Agencies care for children in foster homes so 
that they may grow up with the love of a family and learn 
their patterns of relationships in the family. 

Let us look at these situations: the family as the cohesive 
force binding a nation together, the family as the transmitter 
of culture in the confusion of changing cultures, the home 
as the essential training ground of democracy, the family 
critically needed to nurture and love and give security to the 
growing child who is being pulled apart in the stress of mod- 
ern life, the family as the chief agency telling the gospel to 
others, the family as the conveyor of Christian nurture, nec- 
essary to an on-going church. In the light of these situations 
we must recognize the family as the most important unit in 
society. We must re-examine our Christian program in mis- 
sion lands with this in mind. When we do so we will recog- 
nize the Christianizing of the home and family life as our 
most urgent problem if the church is to be rooted in the 
cultures which we seek to serve. There must be a systematic 
study of child development and family relationships during 
a period of years to provide valid information on which to base 
religious, educational, and medical programs for family life. 
We must place the family at the very heart of all our plans 
if the fullness of life which Christ came to bring is to be 
demonstrated in the lands of the younger churches. People 
must see the gospel incarnate in the homes of the lands 
where the large masses of the world’s population live. 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 

People Act Differently When They Are Christian 

■ People o£ the East are likely to see Christianity first func- 
tionally. They note changes that have come in the way a 
family acts; for example, the family no longer quarrels but 
sings. Much later, they inquire where the power comes from 
that makes people change in this way. One young woman 
spoke of the change in her father-in-law. “Some time after 
he had stopped beating us, we began to ask about his new 
religion and wanted to follow it ourselves,” she said. From 
an Indian, a former Prime Minister, comes this statement: 
“The Christianity that is practised in the Christian homes 
of India is, to my mind, a better form of Christianity than 
that practised in the West. I have seen this with my own 
eyes and therefore I can say this. Indian Christian women 
are very devout Christians .” 8 What has been observed is the 
behaviour of people in their family life, when they become 
Christian. 

During one period of more than a year, the writer in travel- 
ling among rural churches in North China asked the Chris- 
tian and non-Christian people what was the difference be- 
tween a Christian and a non-Christian home. Sometimes the 
answer was that there was no difference. T. hat answer usually 
came in a village where there were isolated Christians but no 
Christian families. When the answers were positive they were 
something like this: 

Christian homes are happy and joyous. 

Christians don’t beat or curse their children; they know other 
ways to govern them. 

Christian people give both boys and girls an opportunity to 
go to school. 

Christian families have grace at table and family prayers. 

The Christian family is the one that does things to help the 
community. (Observers often elaborated the statement by men- 
tioning literacy classes held in the homes, vaccination provided 
for the community, and Christian drama and festivals provided 
for community recreation.) 
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The purposes of the Christian family life program were 
being achieved in these families. To evangelize the whole 
family, the message must be brought to the home. This is 
true everywhere, but especially in lands where custom or 
religion keeps women in the homes. 

Criteria for Determining a Christian Family 6 
Ideals are basic 

The way in which to determine whether or not a home is 
Christian is to observe the ideals and attitudes of those who 
live within the home. The Christian element in marriage and 
family life is displayed in the attitude of relationships and 
the manner in which family partnership is conducted. Mat- 
ters like individual and group purposes, choices, plans, and 
values are permeated by Christian ideals. As has been said: 

A marriage without this Christian element is a relationship 
without those possibilities of individual development and social 
usefulness which give Christian marriage its distinctive values . 10 

It is a basic tenet of this thesis that a family can be Christian 
only in proportion as the individuals who make up that fam- 
ily display their Christian ideals in their everyday living. 

In a small pamphlet, “Christian Family Life: Education ” 11 
there appears a series of questions, which might be used as 
criteria for determining whether a family is Christian. The 
answers to these questions will distinguish an essentially 
Christian family from a non-Christian family . 12 The questions 
are given in brief outline and not amplified here. 

Are its thinking and its purposing based on Jesus’ attitude and 
teaching regarding the supremacy of personal values? 

Does it conceive of success and happiness mainly in terms of 
the achievement of character? 

Are the rearing of children and the comradeship of the home 
regarded as fellowship with God in his creative activities? 

Do the members of the family recognize the activity of God in 
human affairs and consciously relate their personal attitudes and 
social relationships to his purpose? 

Is there an awareness of the presence of God which helps to 
determine the ends sought and the means by which they are 
sought? 
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Satisfying relationships 

With regard to satisfying relationships between the differ- 
ent members within the family unit the following questions 
appear: 

Is the life of the family conducted on a democratic basis ? 13 

Do all members of the family participate to the limit of their 
ability in the decisions of the family affecting the rights and 
welfare of alb in determining major policies, in planning projects, 
and in accepting responsibility? 

Is authority distributed among the members of the family 
according to the ability, judgment, experience, and responsibility 
of each member? 

Is there a sharing of the household duties according to the 
abilities of the various members of the family? 

Is the family income shared in such a way that each member 
feels that he is really a participating share holder? 

Are all family relationships managed in such a way as to con- 
stitute experience in democratic participation in group life, pre- 
paring for responsible participation in a larger democratic so- 
ciety ? 14 

Religious activity 

Such satisfying relationships should take into account not 
only the effect of any act, attitude or relationship with other 
people but also the sense of God and his approval. So, the 
individual members having a conviction as to the universal 
and ultimate worth of life, can perform acts which will create 
a home that is increasingly religious. 

In its efforts to provide fullness of life, does the home foster 
relationship to God? 

Is individual privacy possible, providing for periods of medi- 
tation and devotion? 

Is provision made for the family as a group to engage in wor- 
ship experiences in the home? 

Does its daily life exhibit reverence, awe, wonder, joy in the 
realization of the presence of God? 

Do its every-day activities provide for fellowship on the basis 
of mutual good-will and companionship among its members? 

Are the relationships between the parents, particularly their 
emotional adjustment to each other, such as to give the children 
a sense of security, stability, poise, and confidence? 
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Do its activities assume and foster a concern for good homes 
for all men? 

Are its sympathies universal? 

Are its members sustained and inspired by a sense of belonging 
to an historic religious movement, and do they relate their lives 
to the present purpose and program of the church? 

Program of Christian education 

In developing personality the “emotional climate” is im- 
portant. Of equal value is the “Christian atmosphere” within 
the family which all members “breathe” or “absorb” each 
day . 15 It is often because of this atmosphere that children 
become Christian, merely through sharing freely and natur- 
ally in the family life which is Christian in purpose, activities, 
and ideals. If such development takes place, it is largely due 
to the personal religious life and ideals of the parents which 
are in turn communicated to their children through daily 
living together. 

Besides this atmosphere , there should be a definite pro- 
gram of Christian education within the family with the de- 
signed purpose of assisting this normal development of the 
Christian life. The quality of such a program pattern might 
be suggested by the following questions : 16 

Is the routine of home life so ordered as to create a reasonable 
sense of values in guiding choices and conduct? 

Is an attempt made so to govern the atmosphere and the life 
of the home that children come naturally to trust in the reality 
and the abiding quality of love? 

Is the family life so ordered that it leads to a sense of at-home- 
ness in the universe, a feeling of security and confidence? 

Is there definite recognition of the presence of God within the 
family life with opportunity and conversation and activities 
which make his presence real to children? 

Does its moral idealism transcend conventional standards and 
tend to aid children in developing a discriminating attitude to- 
ward varied ideals? 

Is there a frank and constructive facing of the conflicts in 
which children are involved because of the diverse ideals prev- 
alent in other homes and in many relationships beyond the home? 

Does the home cultivate appreciation for the beautiful in 
nature, art, and human relationships? 
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Is the religious life of the parents themselves vital and real, 
giving a sense of God’s presence and reality? 

Do the parents help to make available to their children the 
heritage of Christian ideals and Christian fellowship? 

Do the parents seek to lead their children to a definite com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord? 

Do the parents seek to introduce their children into the church? 

The Christian family 

Basic to any kind of definition of the Christian family is 
the element of Christian ideals. A normative definition of 
Christian marriage might be stated thus: Christian marriage 
is the life-long union and cohabitation of a man and a woman 
who pledge themselves to creating a family according to the 
Christian ideals of relationships. Growing out of that we 
might define the Christian family as follows: The Christian 
family is that fellowship of parents and children which is 
created, promoted, and bound together by their Christian 
ideals, charging it with the development of individual per- 
sonality and the responsibility of sharing in the potential 
Kingdom of God in human affairs . 17 

Thinking in terms of a descriptive definition, a character- 
ization of those common interests and attitudes and ideals 
which go to make up the Christian family, may we turn to 
Peabody: 

What is a Christian family? It is not an extraordinarily angelic 
or ascetic group. It is simply a domestic group in which the spir- 
itual ends of marriage are not obscured by uncontrolled selfish- 
ness or by contaminating commercialism. Such a marriage has 
been created by the natural leadings of a pure love, and then 
single-minded affection becomes a permanent instinct of life. A 
Christian marriage expects to have its friction of interests and 
its moments of turbulence, like a stream that has its rapids and 
its falls; but these incidents do not block the movement of life, 
and the stream of love grows deeper and more tranquil as it 
flows. A Christian family does not forfeit its simplicity, genuine- 
ness, and interior resources when it becomes prosperous, nor does 
it find itself stripped of the essentials of happiness when it be- 
comes poor. In a Christian home the discipline of children is 
not so much a work of exhortation as of contagion. The prevailing 
climate of unaffected idealism strengthens the moral constitution 
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of the child. Thus the Christian family gets its unity and stability, 
not by outward regulation, but by the natural processes of its 
inward life. It has its troubles, and they draw hearts together. 
It has its joys, and they are multiplied by being shared. When, 
finally, the children of that family grow up to hear of larger 
truths . . . then they interpret these great mysteries of the eternal 
world ... in the language of their own loving and united home. 18 

Derivations of Christian ideals for the family 19 

A home is an achievement. It does not happen to be, any 
more than the house in which the family lives. Both have to 
be built. The paramount difference between a Christian and 
a non-Christian home is that one is built on a Christian pat- 
tern, while the other is not. The Commission on Preparation 
for Marriage and Home Life at the Youth Conference of 
North America held at Lakeside, Ohio, in June of 1936 ex- 
presses well this central idea: 

It is our conviction that there is no more basic matter involved 
in the building of a new and better world than the establishment 
through marriage of homes founded on and giving expression to 
Christians ideals. 20 

In looking at the religious practice and religious teachings 
of Jesus for such Christian ideals, we observe five major Chris- 
tian ideals 21 which are to be explored as to their applications 
for the family. They are: 

The infinite worth or value of personality. 

The presence and activity of God in the universe. 

Satisfaction as constituted in the achievement of character. 

Freedom for individual creativity. 

Social obligation in the quest of a just and abundant com- 
munal life. 

The infinite worth of personality 

There is one fact underlying the importance which Jesus 
placed upon the family, the worth which he sees in children 
as potential men and women, the high place which he gives 
to woman, and the bases for human marriage. It was the fact 
of human worth— the worth which he places upon personality. 
At the very heart of the Christian religion is this respect for, 
appreciation of, and cooperation with other persons because 
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they are of value. As has been said with regard to Jesus and 
his view of life: “He thought of personality as the central fact 
in the universe and used it as the medium of interpretation 
for all other facts .” 22 Jesus believed not only that personality 
was divine in origin, spiritual in nature, but also was full of 
possibilities and of infinite worth. As one writer says about 
the place which Jesus would give to man in his religious think- 
ing, Christianity is “heavily anthropocentric.” 

This conception of the value of human life or worth of 
personality is displayed in a variety of ways. Jesus would call 
our attention to the value of people in comparison with other 
phenomena of nature. In comparison to the so-called sacred 
institutions, places, and practices, high honor is placed with- 
out reservation upon the worth of personality. Further, a 
man’s real value is shown by the fact that his soul is worth 
more than all the world and its possessions are worth to him. 
Personality was highest in Jesus’ scale of values. As has been 
said: “Always the supreme value for which he lived and 
taught and sacrificed was personality .” 28 

It is on this respect for persons that democracy has its basis. 
In a recent volume we read of the responsibility which man 
plays in a democratic order: 

Democracy, in its long and costly evolution, its distortions and 
false freedoms, its excesses and renewals, is the upspringing of 
faith in man’s birthright under God . 24 

Because of an individual’s own inherent nature and worth, 
regardless of age, ability, or position, democracy continues 
to exist within the smallest social organism, the family, on to 
the largest social organism, the nation. 

In having a democratic organization of the family, we have 
the basic technique by means of which the child and any 
other family members can become sensitive to what we term 
“values.” If the way of living within a family group is along 
democratic lines, conditions and opportunities are provided 
for the uniqueness of each member to be expressed and 
developed. In family experiences not only can this personal- 
ity be expressed, but in the very process personality growth 
appears. 
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Presence and activity of God in the universe 

This worth of human personality is linked closely with 
Jesus’ knowledge of God. He was aware that God recognized 
the greater human value. The greatest values in the sight of 
God are in terms of human life, in terms of personality. Jesus 
followed out this insight to the end and then said: “Behold 
the birds of the sky: they neither sow, nor reap, nor gather 
into barns, yet your heavenly Father feeds them; and are not 
you worth more than they?” And again: “If God then so 
clothes the grass of the field, which blooms today, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, will he not much more clothe 
you, you of little faith?” And he said further: “your heavenly 
Father knows that you have need of them all”— of food and 
clothing, and will provide such because of his great respect 
and care for every person. Jesus thought of God as One who 
would not will it that a little child should be hurt or should 
be killed. 

In Jesus’ mind, as we see it interpreted in the Gospel of 
Matthew, the presence and activity of God within this uni- 
verse and the worth of those whom he has created are in an 
interaction and inter-relationship. God’s act of forgiving 
people is conditioned by the way in which they forgive each 
other. Relationship with God in worship is dependent on 
the attitude of the worshipper towards his fellows. A right 
attitude toward God is motivated by an unselfish attitude to- 
ward men. Such an attitude about God is necessary to man’s 
health and sense of well-being. He is aware that the basic 
elements of his nature are regarded as akin to the eternal and 
ultimate reality in such a way that there can be a constant, 
conscious communion and genuine cooperation between him 
and God. Man is aware of a mighty cooperative enterprise. 

Parents and members of the family would understand that 
to the degree they make religion the guide to the inter- 
relationships of the members do they recognize that God is 
active in human affairs, concerned with the welfare and 
destiny of the family. The common experiences of the family 
are viewed in terms of God and his presence with them. One 
who has seen the common things transformed expressed it 
this way: 
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For most people communion with God is something which is 
interwoven with ordinary life, and comes to them as they, respond 
to the world in which they live. . . . They have come to see the 
meaning of a hundred common experiences— namely that they 
are really experiences of God, and with that discovery those 
ordinary experiences take on a new worth . 25 

For a family-group to have this ideal is to have one of the 
Christian ideals essential for a Christian family. 

Satisfaction as constituted by character 

Jesus knew that people desire a sense of satisfaction, and 
rightly so. Many would confuse satisfaction, a satisfactory 
life, with “happiness.” Further, many think that happiness 
is produced by means of possessions. Happiness in the mind 
of Jesus carried two aspects: (a) It can never be achieved if 
deliberately sought, any more than character can be had if 
deliberately sought; and (b) happiness is a by-product of a 
good life— that is, it is an experience which grows along with 
and out of character achievement. A satisfactory life to Jesus 
is also different from a happy life for it includes crosses will- 
ingly chosen. 

For these reasons he dealt with the problem of riches and 
poverty. He gave consideration to economic problems be- 
cause he was concerned that men do nothing to thwart the 
inner life, a life of satisfaction, either in God or man rela- 
tionships. When Jesus asked these two questions: “What will 
it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his soul?” 
and: “Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
he was really saying that what a self-seeking world counts as 
failure and dissatisfaction may really constitute a person's best 
claim to real achievement, and indicate his religious insight. 

Of the various motives with which men set out to accumu- 
late wealth— desire to serve with money, desire for power, 
pleasures, leisure to cultivate the intellectual life, and desire 
for leadership which wealth can bestow 26 . . . the motive of 
love for their families is one of the first. As Rauschenbusch 
says: “They want to create happy homes, satisfy the desires 
of those whom they love, and secure them against poverty and 
misfortune.” The tragedy is that happy Christian homes do 
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not necessarily or usually come about this way. The family 
frequently becomes poisoned by the wealth which was meant 
to feed it. And the coming generation is exposed to tempta- 
tions which will gradually blind them to Christian values. 

The holding of property was not condemned altogether, 
but Jesus knew what wealth often does to people: more 
easily does it destroy than build up character. Wealth by its 
very nature was an active opponent to Jesus’ ideal. Money 
and possessions do not make it impossible— but they do make 
it difficult— for a person to live in right relations with God 
and with others about him. Many of his parables illustrate 
this attitude: attachment to wealth might be a barrier to the 
Kingdom of God, might create divided allegiance within a 
person, might make one selfish or dishonest, or might place a 
terrible opportunity and temptation to be separate in in- 
terest and kind. In the early Christian church Jesus’ warnings 
against the peril of riches were repeated and extended, as in 
James 5: 1-8. 

But while self-satisfaction and unbrotherly isolation would 
hamper the character growth of the rich, the poor also have 
grave moral dangers. Poverty not only works injury through 
limitation and loss of opportunities of service but also it 
brings its temptations to envy, to bitterness of spirit, and to 
unworthy efforts to better one’s conditions. 

Rich and poor alike— individual or family units — would be 
challenged by Jesus to devote themselves to this attitude: that 
satisfaction , a man’s inner life, does not consist in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesses. Happiness is not to be 
stored up or sought deliberately but it is the quality of a 
man’s character as a by-product of his living in life’s situa- 
tions. That is the central point of the “be-attitudes”: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for the kingdom of heaven is 
theirs. ... 

Blessed are those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be completely satisfied. . . . 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

Weigle names five functions of the family; biological, edu- 
cational, moral, social, and religious. 27 We find the moral 
function of the family to be that of developing the character 
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of its members, both parents and children. It is from this 
growth and development that satisfaction comes to the indi- 
vidual and to the family unit. 

Freedom for creativity 

Due to the fact that personal values are supreme, the indi- 
vidual is free to demonstrate creative ability. The idea of the 
creative family might be expressed in these words: 

When we with others mutually, freely and honestly express 
ourselves in work and play, in study and art, there ensues a 
quickening, revealing, challenging, inspiring interplay. This re- 
sults in an increase of sensitivity and responsiveness. Then each 
participant can see his own interests and ways in a new light. 
Changes occur. The old self can never be quite the same again. 
It has been re-created by intercommunicating with other persons. 
Both the personality-organization of all the participant indi- 
viduals and their operative environment have been so transformed 
that more quality and meaning are experienced . 28 

It is such “creative interaction” that develops a family 
unit or a community which places high quality and meaning 
on each member of the group. Each and every personality is 
looked upon as being valuable. Each person appreciates and 
evaluates every other person, which act in itself creates both 
personality and the values for which personality lives and 
strives. When the interests, habits, standards, aspirations, 
judgments, intentions, and other personality expressions of 
other members of the family are taken into account in an 
intelligent and appreciative way by each and every member 
of the family, that family is a group of creative individuals. 
Living in this way, potentialities of each member are called 
forth. 

This creativity within the family might be called love. 
Love is often regarded as a feeling and sentiment only, but 
rather is it something more significant. As has been said: 
“Love is ... a real process going on all the time in genuine 
families .” 29 These two facts of creativity and love are inter- 
related because all creative processes flow out of God, and God 
is love. Where love is there are the potentialities of creativity. 

Even while such a process of love is working out itself in 
the interweaving relationships of the family members, the 
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will, love, creativity of God becomes manifest on our human 
level. Where love is we have creativity. 

Love is more easily experienced than defined. Here is an 
attempt to define that which is the germ of the creative indi- 
vidual and creative family group. Love is the attitude of 
appreciative, intelligent, cooperative goodwill. Love is not a 
rule or principle, but an attitude of the mind and heart. It 
is an attitude which continually and consistently wills to do 
good. Such expression of goodness is conditioned by the 
aspect of appreciation or concern which generates intelligent 
evaluation, which in turn would lead one to cooperative 
action. Love then is not passive, but active. Love can then 
become a common self-expression. 

In view of this, love is no longer a virtue but is the basis 
of all virtues. Love is the fountainhead out of which flow 
all virtues and values which are fine and lovely and pure. 
Love is the source of all goodness. Love is more than one 
Christian virtue; it is the Christian virtue. Love, as it operates 
in life’s relationships, produces men of integrity, honesty, 
truthfulness, dependability, courage, faith, hope, and rever- 
ence. 

To summarize the significance of this to the Christian 
family: 

The family that lives for the sake of great things, itself becomes 
great. When it lives for the sake of what is Greatest, the Greatest 
there is becomes accessible. Committing itself to Creative love 
renders it dauntless, rich, and free. It cannot be made callous, self- 
centered, pleasure mad, or proud, should good fortune suddenly 
come to it. It cannot then be laid low by despair should evil 
fortune wipe out all that it has. Creative love has brought to the 
family whatever it has had, and can bring it as much again, and 
more. The creativity of life remains . 30 

Social obligation to the communal life 

An important function of the family is its social function. 
This function would cause it to serve as the elemental social 
unit in the larger group called society, in producing indi- 
viduals who will in turn make for social control and just and 
abundant social progress. 

The very nature of the family set-up makes for inter - 
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dependent activity rather than independent activity. The 
very circumstances would force the members to have common 
relationships and therefore make the family an integrating 
center of parents and children. As has been well said: 

The family is that relationship of parents and children, initi- 
ated and fostered by creative interaction, which generates, indi- 
vidualizes, and integrates personality . 31 

Each member of the family shares the experiences of the 
other members. It is a matter of continual give and take. The 
world of one can and might be the world of the others. An 
experience that may make very little impression on some 
members may have profound meaning for others. These very 
experiences loaded with significant quality are the experi- 
ences which should carry over into the lives of others and 
thus change their personalities. The experience of an indi- 
vidual is not harbored by him alone, but becomes social as 
it enters and continues on in the thought patterns of other 
participating family members. 

But the family does not and cannot live unto itself. It must 
have relationship with society outside its walls: with the 
school, the church, business, politics, and other community 
forces and customs. The social relationships of the family 
with these outside institutions operate in a two-way channel: 
the outside conditions bring to pass conditions within the 
home, and the home brings to pass higher standards and ways 
of conduct within society as it produces well-rounded per- 
sonalities to cope with the problems of society. To the degree 
that a Christian family develops personalities of Christian 
character, will that family assist in bringing about a Christian 
community and world. Such is not only an opportunity but 
is the obligation of the Christian family. As has been stated: 
“When life within the family proceeds according to Christian 
patterns, we have the finest thing that earth holds .” 32 What 
is more, here is present a powerful force which will remake 
the world in which that family lives. This twofold social obli- 
gation of the family is herein expressed: 

The home being naturally the integrating center of life for its 
members, becomes when simply and genuinely Christian the one 
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agency in which all the contributions and other agencies are 
unified into wholesome Christian personality, and also the one 
agency which sends forth into the world these forces which shall 
one day integrate the world . 83 

With such Christian ideals, the family would be lifted to 
a high plane. Those who enter into such relationships would 
be viewed by Jesus as equals in personality-worth, equals in 
this partnership which no person should attempt to break. 
Every member comes to be on an equality with the others. 
Further, the family offers the investment of personalities in 
the free, interactive, creative task with God of developing 
genuine character with an awareness of social obligations. 
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LET’S LOOK IN THE BIBLE 

International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

How to Use This Booklet 

Dinner was over at the Hendricks home. When the merry con- 
versation came to a pause, little Ellen began passing out Bibles, 
one to each member'' of the family. The devotional guide was 
passed to dad. He began to read, and as he went along, the whole 
family entered into the reading, story telling, and discussion that 
was suggested. Here are a few of the rules that the Hendricks 
family follows: 

A schedule of leaders is set up several days in advance. The 
parents and Arthur, who is in Junior high, take regular turns. 
With special help, Ellen does very well, too. Each leader is ex- 
pected to read over the suggestions in the devotional guide be- 
fore directing the devotions. The leader always calls on other 
members of the family to take part. Every member of the family 
has his own Bible. The Bibles are kept in a convenient place. 

No one ever starts family devotions with a long face. Each per- 
son looks upon it as one of the occasions when the family has a 
good time together. Sometimes the leader does not use the 
printed guide, but plans an original program of Bible reading, 
story telling, discussion and prayer. 

This booklet is a guide for such use in the family circle. It 
may be used eight consecutive days, as for example, during 
National Family Week, beginning the first Sunday in May and 
closing the second Sunday. Or it may be used one day or one 
evening a week for eight weeks, following the “Church Night 
at Home” plan. It is especially intended to help families get 
started on a simple plan of regular devotions if they do not 
already follow one. 

The ages of the children will, of course, determine how the 
plan will be followed. Children who can read ought to have their 
own Bibles in hand and take part as suggested. A child too young 
to read can share by passing the Bibles. He can learn to regard 
the Bible as something important and sacred by the way in 
which he sees it handled and used. He will catch the attitudes 
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of older persons long before he can understand the reasons for 
them. 

The period should not be so long as to tire the younger chil- 
dren or lose their interest, and it should not be hurried. So if 
you don’t get through, save some of the suggestions and come back 
to them later. 

These materials were prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Lomas out of experiences in their own family circle where such 
plans as are suggested have proven quite practical. Many parents 
will be surprised and encouraged by the way in which their chil- 
dren will eagerly enter into such family circle plans. 

Let’s Look for Interesting Facts about the Bible 

The Bible is probably the oldest book in your house even if 
you happened to buy a new copy of it yesterday. It is really not 
a book. It is a whole library containing stories, poems, history, 
biography, sermons, letters and other kinds of writing. 

The newer section of the Bible was written nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago. It is called the New Testament. And much 
of the older section was written hundreds of years before that. 
It is called the Old Testament. In fact each Testament is made 
up of many books written by many authors at many different 
times. 

The Old Testament was written before the time of Jesus. The 
New Testament was written about him after his earthly life. To 
make the Bible easy to use, the books of the Old Testament have 
been divided into 929 chapters. The New Testament contains 
260 chapters. Each chapter is divided into verses. The Bible was 
first published with its present chapters and verses by the French 
printer, Robert Stephens, in 1555. 

Now pick up your Bibles. Let’s find some interesting facts 
ourselves. 

1. Open the Bible to the title page of the New Testament. 
Find the last chapter in the Bible. Now hold the pages of the 
Old Testament between the thumb and fingers of your left hand 
and hold the New Testament between the thumb and fingers of 
your right hand. The Old Testament is about how many times 
as thick as the New? 

2. Find the list of books of the Old Testament near the be- 
ginning of the Bible. Count the books. Do you happen to find 
the names of any of your friends on the list? Are there any other 
familiar names on the list? Which name seems strangest? Turn 
to the book with this strange name. Can you pronounce it? 
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3. Find the list of books of the New Testament. Count them. 
Do you find the names of any of your friends on the list? What 
name appears four times? 

4. Divide the list of Old Testament books into three parts, 
placing seventeen books in the first part, five in the second, and 
seventeen in the third. The first group of seventeen books are 
mostly history and stories. The five books in the middle are 
mostly poetry. The last group of seventeen are the writings of 
the prophets. 

5. Find each of the New Testament books that tells the story 
of Jesus. They are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. See how 
many chapters there are in each. Turn to the book that tells how 
the early church began. It is called the Acts of the Apostles. 
Nearly all of the other books were first written as letters telling- 
people how to be Christian. 

A Book that Helps Us 

We often speak of the Bible as the Word of God because there 
is no other place from which we can learn so much about God 
and about what God wants us to do. It is so full of God’s truth, 
that God actually speaks to us through what we read in its pages. 

Long, long ago, even before much of the Bible had been writ- 
ten, a Hebrew poet was thankful for the laws of God which he 
found in some of the early books of the Bible. He was glad that 
God does show us the difference between right and wrong, and 
he knew that he could be happy only as he learned to live in 
ways that would please God. And so he wrote a poem to express 
his feelings about God’s laws. Both the poem and the laws are 
parts of our Bible. 

Read one part of that poem in Psalm 119: 9-16. Try to read it 
as though you were telling God how much you think of the Bible. 

A Closing Prayer 

O Lord, we are thankful for the Bible that tells us so much 
about the kind of people you want us to be. We are thankful 
for the people who loved you so much that they were able to 
write the great thoughts that came from you. Help us to be the 
kind of folks who are ready to learn, so that when we read the 
Bible we will find in it your message to us and will be able to 
do what you want us to do. In the name of Jesus we pray. Amen. 

Let's Look for Things We Already Know 

Joyce was a guest at dinner in the home of Mary Ann Hen- 
dricks. 
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“What are you going to do now?” she whispered uneasily to 
Mary Ann as little Ellen began to pass Bibles around after the 
meal. 

“We’re going to have Bible study and devotions,” Mary Ann 
answered. 

“Do we have to look things up in the Bible, or read from it? 
I can’t find anything in it, and I can’t read the funny language,” 
said Joyce. 

Mary Ann’s mother could not help overhearing. “Don’t worry, 
Joyce,” she said with a smile. “Mary Ann is just learning. Any- 
way this time we are going to look at some parts of the Bible 
you already know.” 

“Parts I know, Mrs. Hendricks! I thought you knew me better 
than that!” 

“Of course you know some parts that we have learned in 
Sunday school!” exclaimed Mary Ann. 

“Well, maybe a little,” admitted Joyce. And as she listened 
she was surprised to find how much she knew. 

What Is Your Score f 

Here is a test to help you recall a few of the passages in the 
Bible that you know. Before the questions are read, let each 
of us make a fist with one hand. For each question to which you 
can answer “Yes,” you may open one finger. After each question 
we will challenge one of you who answers “Yes” to prove that 
you really know the answer. Can any of us get his whole hand 
opened? 

1. Can you recite at least another line of the Psalm that begins, 
“The Lord is my shepherd”? It is Psalm 23. 

2. Can you recite at least two verses of any other Psalm? 

3. Can you tell the story of the shepherds who first heard the 
news of the birth of Jesus? It is found in Luke 2: 8-15. 

4. Can you recite any of the Ten Commandments? See Exodus 
20: 3-17.' 

5. Can you complete both of these statements: (1) “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit . . .” (2) “Blessed are they that mourn . . 
This is Matthew 5: 3, 4. (One right doesn’t count.) 

6. Can you complete the statement that begins, “Be ye doers of 
the word . . . ?” James 1: 22. 

7. Can you recite the Lord’s Prayer, Matthew 6: 9-16? 

Did anybody need to sprout two extra fingers? 
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The Verses We Know Best 

Now let's all share in our Bible reading for today by giving 
or reading the verses we know best. 

Of all the verses you have memorized, what ones do you know 
best? The answer may be Matthew 6: 9-13, the Lord’s Prayer. 

Read Matthew 6: 5-ga. These verses give us some of Jesus' 
teachings about prayer. Jesus did not think much of prayers that 
are made just to impress other people. He thought it much 
better just to talk quietly to God without worrying about what 
people think. Notice, too, that Jesus did not like prayers that are 
just “rattled off" over and over again without much thought 
about what they mean. He gave the Lord’s Prayer to help keep 
people from these two mistakes. 

But do we ever use the Lord's Prayer in such a way as to 
make just these two mistakes? 

The Lord's Prayer 

Read all together the prayer once more from Matthew 6: 9-13. 
Pause after each verse to think and to read the following com- 
ments. 

Verse 9. God loves us more than the kindest human father. 
He is strong and good and wants us to show our love to him. 

Verse 10. We must not merely ask God to help us. We must 
be willing to obey him and do his will. 

Verse 11. God wants us to trust him for our daily needs. 

Verse 12. “Trespasses" is an old way of saying “debts" or 
“wrong doing." God can forgive the wrong we do, only as we 
learn to forgive the wrong that others do to us. 

Verse 19. God can help us to do right and keep us from wrong. 
And we praise him for all his kindness and love. 

After reading the prayer in this way let all of the family join 
reverently and thoughtfully in praying the Lord’s Prayer. 

Let's Look for Something to Memorize 

“Dad, what's your favorite Bible passage?" asked Arthur Hen- 
dricks, as the Bibles were being passed for family devotions. 

And with that odd habit that dads have of answering ques- 
tions with questions, Mr. Hendricks shot back, “What's yours, 
son?" 

“Well . . . ,” Art hesitated, “right now I’d say that my favorite 
is . . . Wait a minute. Where is that? Oh, yes, Philippians 4: 8." 

Art began to read. “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just . . 
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“Oh, what a favorite!” Joyce interrupted in a very impolite 
manner. “Whatsoever, whatsoever, whatsoever!” she mocked. 

Art looked at his sister in patient disgust, and then turning 
to his dad as man to man, he continued, “That's a swell verse, 
dad. Mr. Thompson talked to our scouts about it at the last 
meeting. I guess if people would do the kind of thinking that 
it tells about in that verse, it wouldn't be hard to live up to the 
Scout Law.” 

Dad had an understanding twinkle in his eye as he spoke to 
Joyce. 

“Well, Art seems to have some pretty good reasons for choos- 
ing his verse, doesn’t he, Joyce?” She smiled rather sheepishly 
as dad continued, “What passage is your favorite?” 

“Well, I like Psalm 24,” Joyce replied. “We have been learning 
it in Sunday School.” 

At this point little Ellen could stand to be left out no longer. 
“I like ‘God is love’ and ‘The Lord is my shepherd’ and ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven,’ ” she exclaimed in one breath. “I like 
all the parts of the Bible that I know.” 

“I think we all do, Ellen,” said mother. 

“Ellen has the right idea,” said dad. “We all like the parts 
of the Bible that we know best. Suppose we pick out a family 
favorite for the week and memorize it together. Let’s hunt one 
up in our Bible study today.” 

We Go Exploring 

Like the Hendricks family, let us explore the Bible today to 
find a passage that we might like to memorize. We can select 
a “favorite for the week” from any place in the Bible, and can 
make it as long or as short as we like. Let’s have suggestions 
and let’s choose a passage that none of us already knows. Here 
are some possibilities: Psalm 24: 1-5; Proverbs 22: 1-6; Matthew 
7: 1-5; Matthew 28: 1-8; I Corinthians 13: 1-13. (Read “love” 
rather than “charity.”) Choose one of those suggested or from the 
list which all like. 

Making Plans 

After choosing the “favorite for the week,” read it over slowly 
and carefully to make sure that each person understands each 
word and each sentence. Can you think of any pictures that an 
artist might draw to illustrate the passage? Read the passage 
once or twice with all members of the family taking part. Let 
the youngest reader read it alone while others follow silently. 
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Plan some ways that the passage can be recalled and used 
during the week such as: 

1. The message can be read once or twice a day at mealtimes. 

2. Bring the passage into mealtime conversation. Talk about 
what it means. As it is partly learned, let individuals say it 
alone. 

3. Each member of the family might make a copy to carry with 
him to read several times during the day. 

4. If someone in the family can print well, a placard might be 
made to hang in a prominent place in the home. 

When plans have been made, let one member of the family 
read the chosen passage thoughtfully while others listen. Each 
person may then lead in a short prayer, or the following prayer 
may be read: 

We thank thee, our Father, for the Bible. Help us to learn its 
truth. May we understand the message that comes to us in the 
verses we have chosen, and may we show our love for thee in all 
we do. Amen. 

Let's Look for Some Interesting Stories 
Do You Know? 

1. Who was the hero of the story that tells of the first rainbow? 
(Answers on page 44.) 

2. Whose mother was hired to be his nursemaid? 

3. What king cared for sheep and played a harp when he was 
young? 

4. What queen saved her people by risking her life to appear 
before the king when he had not invited her? 

5. Who continued to pray to God even though he knew it would 
cause him to be arrested and thrown into the lion’s den? 

6. What gifts were brought to the baby Jesus? 

7. Who was the little man who climbed a tree in order to see 
Jesus? 

8. What great missionary was in a shipwreck while traveling to 
Rome? 

It's Fun to Tell Bible Stories 

In a few minutes you are going to have a chance to tell a 
story to the family, so listen to these suggestions. 

1. Read the story carefully and ask questions about any parts 
you do not understand. 

2. Be sure you know just what people are in the story. Know 
their names and what they do. 
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3. Go through the story in your mind pretending that you can 
see each incident happen. 

4. Enjoy the story as you tell it. 

Some Interesting Stories 

Six Bible stories are listed below. Let’s each choose one to tell. 
The easiest ones are listed first and can be given to the youngest 
members of the family. Very young children will of course need 
help. After the stories to be told have been chosen and assigned, 
re-read the four rules for good story telling. Allow a brief period 
for silent study. 

Jesus and the Children. Matthew 19: 13-15. 

Jesus Visits the Temple. Luke 2: 41-51. 

The Baby Moses. Exodus 2: 1-10. 

How the Wise Men Found Jesus. Matthew 2: 1-12. 

On the Road to Emmaus. Luke 24: 13-32. 

The Conversion of Saul. Acts 9: 1-19. 

How Stories Help Us 

Some stories are told just for fun, some are told to help us to 
know what has happened in other places and times, and some are 
told to help us to be better people. A story may teach us the 
difference between right and wrong. It may show us the kind of 
action that leads to real happiness, or may point out the kind of 
living that gets us into trouble. There are some stories that make 
us want to be unselfish, or kind, or loyal, or that help us to have 
faith in God and in things that are good. Not every Bible story 
is of this kind, but many of them are. 

A Story of Two Builders 

One time Jesus used a very short story to help people remem- 
ber his teachings. He had been telling them some of the rules 
that God wants everyone to follow. “Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
he said, “for they shall be called the sons of God. ... Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou shalt not kill 
. . . But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother 
without cause shall be in danger of the judgment . . . Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you . . . No man 
can serve two masters . . . Judge not that ye be not judged . . . 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” As Jesus came to the end of his sermon, he must 
have known that only a part of the people who were listening 
would obey his words, for he told them a story to help them 
to remember. 
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Turn to Matthew 7: 24-27 and read the story just as it is given 
in the Bible. Then close with a prayer by each member of the 
family or read the following prayer: 

O God, Our Father, help us to build our lives on strong 
foundations by doing the things that Jesus taught. Help us to 
be kind, and to forgive others when they treat us badly. Help 
us to be honest, generous and happy. Forgive us when we fail, 
and help us to become more Christian each day. In Jesus’ Name 
we pray. Amen. 

Let's Look for People Who Did Their Best 

The Bible is a book about people. It tells the stories of good 
people and bad people, wise people and foolish people. And it 
tells about some people who wobbled back and forth so much 
that no one could ever h$.ve guessed what they were going to do 
next. Today we are going to turn to the stories of just a few of 
these people. They are people who are neither all good nor all 
bad, but each of them is a person who did his best in some 
difficult situation. Read the explanation and the Bible reference 
to learn about each one. 

The Man Who Would Not Quarrel 

Isaac lived long ago before the Hebrews had settled down in 
cities or farms. He made his living chiefly by tending flocks. The 
climate was dry and during much of the year there was no 
water flowing in the creek beds. No one could live or keep his 
flocks alive without having a good well. Most men were ready 
to carry on bloody feuds if need be to protect their wells. 

But Isaac had other ideas. When other herdsmen accused him 
of digging his wells in their territory, what did he do? Find the 
story in Genesis 26: 17-22. Let a member of the family read it 
aloud, or tell it in his own words. 

A Man Who Surprised His Brothers 

Joseph had plenty of reason to hate his brothers. They had 
kidnapped him when he was a boy and had sold him to slave 
traders thinking they were rid of him forever. But years later 
he had become the most powerful man in Egypt next to the king 
and they, without knowing who he was, had come to him beg- 
ging to buy food. He had finally made himself known and had 
treated them kindly, but they had always feared that he had 
done it just to please their old father. Imagine their fear when 
the old father died and they found themselves in Joseph’s power 
in a strange land. If you want to find out what kind of a man 
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Joseph was, read the rest of the story in Genesis 50: 15-21. What 
kind of a man was he? 

The Man Who Was Too Late 

Joseph of Arimathaea liked Jesus, but he never cared to show 
it very much. He admired Jesus’ teaching and his kindness, but 
Joseph was a wealthy man of high position. Many of his friends 
were among Jesus’ worst enemies. Joseph might have had some 
influence if he had protested against the plot to kill Jesus. Some 
said that he was afraid to let anyone know that he cared for 
Jesus. Perhaps he did not know of Jesus’ real danger until it was 
too late. Whatever the reason, Joseph did nothing to defend 
Jesus from his enemies, but when Joseph saw that the enemies 
had actually put Jesus to death, he did the one thing that was 
left for him to do. His fear no longer held him. He was eager 
to help. What could he do? Let all read John 19: 38-42 silently. 
Then one person can tell what Joseph did. 

More Courage than a Lion Tamer 

Plow would you like to be told that you must climb into the 
cage of the fiercest lion in the circus and pet the wild beast? This 
would be no worse than the task that was given to Ananias in 
the city of Damascus. As this fine Christian prayed to know 
what God wanted him to do, he heard the directions clearly. He 
was to go to a certain house where Saul of Tarsus was staying 
and he was to touch him and be friendly to him. Saul was the 
crudest Christian-killer of the time. What happened when 
Ananias did his duty? Acts 9: 10-19. Read the story aloud; or 
after all have read it silently, someone may be called upon to 
tell it. 

Doing Our Best 

How did each of the persons do his best? 

Most of the people in these stories are not among the great 
characters of the Bible. We know very little about them. But 
each of them did the thing that he was convinced he ought to do. 
That is all that can be expected of any of us, but anything less 
than our best is failure. Each of us must learn to do our best 
in our work and study. It is even more important that we do our 
best to be good friends and that we do our best to be honest 
and to be courageous for the right. 

A Closing Prayer 

O God, help us always to do our best. Help us to be friendly 
and unselfish. Help us to be kind and forgiving. Help us to be 
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brave when it is hard to do right. Help us to do little things 
when we cannot do big ones. Help us to hate the wrong and 
love the right. We ask these things in Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Let's Look for The Story of Jesus 

How many stories of Jesus do we know? Of course we will 
think right away of the stories of his birth, the visit of the shep- 
herds and the wise men. We will remember the story of his visit 
to the Temple with his parents when he was twelve years old. 
We will recall a few of the stories of how he taught people and 
helped those who were sick and discouraged. We will not forget 
the sad story of how his enemies put him to death. And of course 
we will remember the happy story of how he was seen alive by 
his disciples on the first Easter. 

We would not have time to read all of the stories of Jesus 
in one short period of family devotions, but we can read a few 
very interesting ones. The person who is reading this booklet 
may read the explanation of each story, and the members of the 
family may take turns reading the Bible stories. 

Jesus Was the Son of God 

After Jesus had grown to manhood in the village of Nazareth, 
the time came for him to take up the work for which he had 
been bom. His cousin John had been preaching so earnestly 
that people had been coming to hear him in the wilderness. He 
had been saying that a leader sent from God was about to come. 
As Jesus heard him, he must have known who that leader was. 
Who do you think it was? 

Read the story in Mark i: 4-15. 

Jesus Went About Teaching and Preaching 

Jesus set out to tell people of the Kingdom of God. He wanted 
them to know God and to love God so much that they would 
live in the way that would please him. Many of the stories of 
the Gospels tell how Jesus talked to people, helping them to 
know the Father whom he loved. 

Read a part of what he said to them. Luke 6: 27-38. 

Jesus Healed the Sick 

Jesus had a strange power that we cannot fully understand. 
The blind came to him and regained their sight. Lepers were 
healed when he touched them. The lame walked when he had 
talked with them. Many people who had known pain and dis- 
couragement for many years were made well by his kindly touch. 
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Read the story of how Jesus healed a man who could not 
walk. Mark 2: 1-12. 

Jesus Died Because of What He Taught 

It seems strange to us that anyone could fail to love Jesus. He 
was kind and good, but he had enemies who hated him. They 
did not like his teaching, and thought the only way they could 
stop it was to put him to death. And so they plotted and schemed 
until at last they succeeded. 

Read a part of the story in Mark 15: 1-15. 

Jesus Lives On 

No plotting or scheming could put an end to God’s Son. Yes, 
he died on a cross, and his friends gently took his body down 
and laid it in a tomb. But when they came on the third day, the 
tomb was empty, and Jesus himself spoke to them and let them 
know that he had risen from the dead. And so Jesus Christ lives 
even today. 

Read the story in Mark 16: 1-7. 

The Story of Jesus 

There are many stories about Jesus, but they all fit together 
into one story that we might call “The Story of Jesus.” 

In how few words could you tell the story of Jesus? Of course 
you cannot say all you know about him in just a few words, but 
you can say a great deal if you choose wisely. Look back over the 
headings on these two pages. If you will read one heading after 
another, you will find a short-short story of Jesus. Read these 
headings in the order that they are given. Now close your book 
and let the family repeat them together. 

You can find almost the same story in Acts 10: 38-41. 

A suggestion for your closing prayer: O God, we are thankful 
that your Son, Jesus Christ came into the world. We are thankful 
for the way he helped people and for the way he taught us by 
his words and his example. We are thankful that he kept on 
teaching the truth even when it cost him his life. And we are 
thankful that he rose again and lives as our friend. Help us to 
live each day in the way that will please him. Amen. 

Let's Look for Stories Jesus Told 

Jesus was a great story teller. His stories were so interesting 
that people remembered them, but he did not tell them merely 
to entertain people. His stories taught people about God and 
about the way they ought to live. Here is where you will find 
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some of them: Luke 10: 25-37. Luke 15: 11-32. Mark 4: 2-8, 13-20. 
Matthew 25: 14-30. Luke 12: 13-21. 

Can you name each one? Can you name other stories Tesus 
told? 

Let’s Read a Story Jesus Told 

When Jesus met a selfish man who was quarreling over money 
with his brother he told a story about a foolish farmer. He was 
so eager to get money that he practically played a trick on him- 
self and never gave himself a chance to enjoy the money he 
saved. There must have been a twinkle in Jesus’ eye as he told 
one greedy man a story about another man who was so greedy 
that he was silly. Let’s read the story in Luke 12: 15-21. 

Let’s Tell the Story to Each Other 

This time do not tell the story as Jesus told it but as it might 
take place today. Have one main character in your story, a 
greedy old man with a big farm. Divide the story into four parts. 
Ask different members of the family to take parts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
After you have done this read the suggestions which are given 
below. The one who is telling each part can think of the sug- 
gestions given for his part, but can tell it just as if the people in 
the story were talking to each other. ' * 

Pait 1. It is harvest time and the greedy farmer brags to his 
neighbor, telling him of his big crop of wheat and corn. Prices 
are high, and he plans to buy more machinery, build bigger 
barns, and fatten more stock. The neighbor tells of the plan to 
build a new school, but the farmer complains of the taxes it 
will take. The old crowded school house is good enough for the 
children. 

Part 2. It is the next year. Crops are again good. The hired 
man wants the roof on the tenant house fixed. ’The farmer 
refuses to fix the house and says he must use the money to buy a 
new tractor and build some new feeding pens. 

Part 3. It is the middle of the next summer. The farmer does 
not feel well and has called the doctor. The doctor tells him 
that he has a weak heart and advises him to rest for a few months. 
The farmer is so greedy that this advice just makes him angry. 
He goes out to work harder than ever to raise a record crop. 

Part 4. The neighbors of the greedy farmer discuss his record 
crops. They also discuss the greedy farmer. How foolish he was. 
His crops did him no good. His work brought him no happiness, 
for he died during the summer. 
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(Sometime when you have an hour to spend, you might make 
this story into a little play.) 

A Story Jesus Might Have Told 

X£ a greedy complaining child came to Jesus today he might 
tell a story something like this: 

There was once a girl named Phylis who had a very nice home 
and should have been very happy. But Phylis had the ‘‘Gimmes” 
and always wanted something more than she had. If another 
girl had a new scarf or a pretty dress, she was unhappy until she 
had a scarf and dress that she thought was prettier. If her brother 
Jim had a new suit, she sulked and pouted until she was given 
a new sweater or coat. She was always eating candy, and could 
not go past a soda fountain without thinking she just had to 
have a sundae. Phylis should have known that she was a very 
fortunate girl, but most of the time she was quite unhappy. Her 
classmates laughed at her fat “tummy” and called her a sissy 
because she was always afraid of mussing her fussy clothes. She 
missed more school than most children because of colds and 
upset stomach, but when she was absent no one but the teacher 
seemed to care. 

Jesus gave the reason why people like Phylis are unhappy. 
Let each member of the family read it in Luke 12: 15. But let 
each member of the family (except dad) change the word “man” 
to “boy” or “girl” or “woman,” whichever fits himself or herself. 

Suggestions for Prayer 

Father or mother may lead in the closing prayer thanking 
God for his gifts. Mention especially friends and relatives, a 
chance to work and play, a chance to get an education, the beauty 
of growing things, nourishing food and a place to rest; and give 
God thanks for one another. 

Let's Look for The Story That Is in the Bible 

You know Bible stories, perhaps dozens of them. But did you 
know that all of these dozens of stories are parts of one big story 
that runs through the Bible? Just as we found that the stories 
of Jesus can be linked together into a single story, so the stories 
of the whole Bible fit together in much the same way. 

If you have ever read a continued story in a magazine, you 
probably have seen a short section, perhaps in odd type, at the 
beginning of each chapter. This section has a heading such as 
“Synopsis,” or “The Story Thus Far.” Today you are going to 
read the story of the whole Bible in just such a short form. To 
do this, it will be necessary to leave out many events, but you 
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will have a whole little story like the “synopsis” in your maga- 
zine. Have your Bibles ready to open to the books as they are 
mentioned. You will not do any actual reading. 

The Story in the Bible, or 

How God Showed His Love for the World 

Of all the things that God has made, people are the greatest. 
God made them so that they could think and love, remember 
and hope. He made them enough like himself to be his friends. 
But people have failed God from the very beginning. Often they 
have been selfish and cruel. Over and over again they have 
deliberately done the things that have kept them apart from 
God. The story of the Bible is the story of how God has kept 
on trying to help people to be enough like him in their thoughts 
and acts so that they can enjoy his friendship. Many of them have 
not cared about him at all. But there have always been some who 
have loved him and have tried to serve him well. 

Long, long ago, the ancestor of a great people moved to the 
land of Canaan so that his family might learn to serve the true 
God. The family grew through three generations, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob or Israel. Then came a terrible famine, and the family 
moved to Egypt where Israel's son Joseph had been carried as a 
slave and had risen to be the chief assistant of the king. As the 
generations passed in Egypt, the family prospered and grew until 
it numbered thousands. (Genesis, chs. 1 1 to 50.) 

At length there came to the throne of Egypt a king who did 
not know how much Joseph had done for the nation. He hated 
the descendants of Abraham and Israel and made them work as 
slaves. If we had lived then, we might have supposed that God 
had forgotten all about Abraham and his family, but God never 
forgets. When it seemed that the descendants of Israel, or the 
Israelites, could stand their hardship no longer, he called Moses 
to lead them out of Egypt and back to Canaan. And so they fled 
across the Red Sea and out into the desert. The hardships of the 
desert were as great as the hardships of Egypt, but once again 
they were learning to obey the laws of God and to be a free 
people. (Exodus. Also Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy.) 

After the death of Moses, Joshua became the leader of the 
Israelites and led them in the conquest of Canaan. For many 
years after Joshua there was only an occasional leader who helped 
the people of Israel to drive off their enemies. These were rough, 
cruel days, when there was little law and much violence. (Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth.) 
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Again it looked as though the worship of God might be for- 
gotten, but again God found a leader who was wise and honest. 
His name was Samuel. As Samuel grew old, the people told him 
that they wanted a king. Reluctantly, he selected a sturdy young 
farmer named Saul who proved to be a good soldier, but never 
learned to master himself. After Saul, came the great king David 
who was both a warrior and a poet, a sinner, and a saint. Then 
David’s son Solomon became king, and a great temple was built 
in the city of Jerusalem. Solomon was so determined to make his 
kingdom appear prosperous and great that he taxed the people 
beyond endurance. When Solomon’s son came to the throne, the 
northern tribes rebelled and the kingdom was divided. From that 
time the northern kingdom was called Israel, and the southern 
kingdom was called Judah. (I and II Samuel, I Kings, chs. i to 
11, I Chronicles, II Chronicles, chs. i to 11.) 

If the story of the Bible were just the story of the kings of 
Judah and Israel, it would be a sorry mess and would have been 
forgotten long ago. Even the priests were not too successful at 
keeping alive the worship of the true God. The really great men 
of the time were the prophets. They loved God and were not 
afraid to speak out against the evil doings of kings or common 
people. In the early years of the kingdom there had been Nathan 
who had dared to tell King David when he did wrong. Later 
there was Elijah who pointed out the sins of King Ahab and who 
challenged the heathen prophets of Baal. The first of the proph- 
ets to write his message was Amos, the farmer who went to the 
city and pointed out the evils of luxury and dishonesty. Only a 
little later Hosea begged the people of Israel to turn from their 
sins, and he tried to show them how patient and kind God had 
been. In the southern kingdom there was Isaiah, the advisor of 
kings, and Micah, the common man. They both called upon their 
countrymen to trust in God and to be fair with their fellow men. 

The affairs of the two kingdoms went from bad to worse. “You 
cannot expect God to spare a country whose rulers and people 
are all doing wrong/’ shouted the prophets of both the northern 
and southern kingdoms. And they were proved to be right, for 
the time came when the northern kingdom was destroyed and 
its leaders were carried away captive. A century later the same 
hard fate came to the southern kingdom, for even the pleading 
of the great Jeremiah had little effect on the kings and princes 
who ruled the land. 

The people of the northern kingdom drop out of the story 
completely after they were taken away as captives, but a few of 
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the people of Judah remained true to God and continued to plan 
for their return to their homeland. Among the exiles was Ezekiel 
whose faith in God never failed, and there was the unnamed 
prophet who wrote the beautiful chapters that we know as the 
later chapters of the book of Isaiah. And after many years had 
passed there was Ezra and then Nehemiah and others who re- 
turned to Jerusalem to help in the rebuilding of the city. (I 
Kings, ch. 12 to II Kings, ch. 25, II Chronicles, chs. 10 to 36, Ezra 
and Nehemiah.) 

As the years passed, gradually the books of the Old Testament 
were gathered together. The empire of Alexander the Great 
swallowed up Jerusalem for a time, and for a time the Jews won 
their independence through the leadership of a man who would 
not give up his worship of God to sacrifice to idols. Then came 
the Romans who wiped out the independence of every small 
nation and brought about an enforced peace in all the lands that 
were known at that time. The more patriotic and the more re- 
ligious Jews looked forward to the time when there would rise up 
among them a leader sent from God whose kingdom would be 
greater than any that had ever been known. (From historical 
records not in the Bible.) 

At last he came— a king born in a stable. He grew up in the 
little town of Nazareth and learned to work with his hands to 
make his living. But when he began to teach, people were eager 
to hear Jesus of Nazareth. He made clear to them what God ex- 
pected them to do. His healing touch brought sick people back to 
health, and his friendly conversations gave encouragement to 
others. The crowds followed him eagerly, but mistaken leaders 
hated him and plotted his death. And so he died, like a convict, 
upon a cross. But those who really knew him and loved him 
came to understand that he was God’s Son who had given his 
life in order to be true to the purpose for which he had come 
into the world. 

The work of Jesus Christ did not stop with his death. After 
three lonely days, his followers found that he was alive again. 
New joy and courage came to them as they realized that in Jesus 
Christ whom they knew and loved they had really seen what 
God was like and what he expected of them. And so they went 
out telling the good news. People’s lives were changed as they 
became followers of the risen Christ, and the church grew and 
spread into every land. (The New Testament.) 

The story begun long, long ago in the Bible goes on today; 
for every time a man or woman, a boy or girl gives his or her 
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heart to Christ, he is joining the procession of those who have 
loved and served God. 

The Meaning of the Story 

The story that is in the Bible can never be properly told in 
just a few words, but its meaning can be stated in very brief space. 
One of these statements is found in the first two verses of the 
first chapter of Hebrews. In these verses the author says that God 
has tried in many ways and at many times to make himself known 
to man, but last of all he made himself known through his Son. 
Read Hebrews i: i, 2. 

The best known little verse that puts the message of the Bible 
into a few words is found in John 3:16. Recite it all together from 
memory if you can, or read it aloud. 

In the closing prayer give thanks for the people who kept right 
on loving God even when it was hard. Give thanks for the 
Bible, and most of all for the coming of Christ. 

How to Expand the Use of This Booklet 

Any family that has used this booklet successfully should have 
little difficulty in going one step further and developing some 
devotional programs of its own. This booklet is more than an 
outline of eight specific devotional periods for the home. It is a 
guide to what may be done in using Biblical material for in- 
formal study and worship. Nearly all of the eight programs given 
in this booklet can be duplicated in whole or in part with other 
Biblical material. 

Interesting Facts About the Bible . The family that is interested 
in acquiring a working knowledge of the Bible might come back 
to Bible drill at frequent intervals. The important part of this 
study is not the curious facts that the children are told, but the 
simple facts about the book that they discover by handling it. 
Learn to pronounce the names of the books. Learn what kind of 
material is in each. Learn to find them quickly. Learn where 
some of the great characters and great stories can be found. 

Things We Already Know . The further a family may go in 
family devotions and Bible study, the easier it will be to set up 
their own program on the pattern of “Things We Already Know/’ 
Members of the family can readily make up tests to try on one 
another, and the reading of favorite passages by the members of 
the family will be a profitable procedure on numerous occasions. 
The passage chosen by one of the parents may be explained simply 
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and briefly as was done with the Lord’s Prayer in the program 
given in this booklet. 

Something to Memorize . When the family has once been suc- 
cessful in choosing a “favorite for the week” to be memorized, 
the procedure can very easily be repeated week after week if 
you wish. 

Some Interesting Stories. The program on interesting stories 
can readily be duplicated with alternate material. If the quiz is 
wanted for the introduction, the leader can prepare one from 
material that is familiar to him, and a round of informal story 
telling can be used on stories that are partly familiar. Some other 
stories that might be used are: Joseph Sold by His Brothers, Gen. 
37: 1-36. The story of Ruth, from the book of Ruth. This will 
need careful preparation. The Call of Samuel, I Sam. 3: 1-18. 
David and Goliath, I Sam. 17: 1-54. Many stories can be found 
by looking through the Gospels and the book of Acts. When a 
program is prepared for the family on this plan, be sure to save 
for the last a story that has good religious or moral value. 

People Who Did Their Best. Interesting family programs can 
be prepared on the subject of people of the Bible. “Women of 
the Bible,” “The Best Known Disciples,” and “The Meanest 
People in the Bible” are some possible subjects that can be used. 
A concordance is almost necessary in planning programs of this 
pattern. 

The Story of Jesus. The program on the story of Jesus that is 
given in this booklet may be an introduction to other programs 
that specialize in some aspect of his life or ministry. “The Birth 
Stories,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” or “The Last Week” may 
provide some special fields of study. 

Stories Jesus Told. The family devotional program on “Stories 
Jesus Told” may readily be copied for a study of other stories. 
Take one of the other parables, read it carefully, retell it in 
modem terms, and if you have a good imagination, make up a 
story that makes the same point in terms of the problems of boys 
and girls. 

The Story That Is in the Bible. A retelling of the whole story 
that is in the Bible once or twice a year should be very profitable. 
To understand the parts of the Bible it is important to have 
some understanding of the plan of the whole. 

A Short Bibliography 

Modern Translations of the Bible such as Moffatt’s or Goodspeed's. 

Old Testament Bible Lessons for the Home , Margaret Dager Lomas. West- 

minster. $1.25. 
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Opening The Door For God. Herman J. Sweet. Westminster. $1.00. 

The Children's Bible , Sherman and Kent, Scribners. $2.50. 

The Story of the Bible People , Muriel Streitbert Curtis, Macmillan. $1.75. 
The Story of the Bible, Walter Russel Bowie. Abingdon. $2.00. 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, Connecticut Council of Churches. 15 
cents. 

The Church in Thy House, Harry C. Munro. International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 10 cents. 

Answers to Quiz on Page 31 

1. Noah 5. Daniel 

2. Moses’ 6. Gold, frankincense, myrrh 

3. David 7. Zacchaeus 

4. Esther 8. Paul 


II 

WHY SHALL WE DO HOME AND FAMILY 
LIFE WORK? 


TO CHANGE FAMILY LIFE — INDIA 

TO IMPROVE FAMILY LIVING — AFRICA 

TO BUILD CONCEPT OF FAMILY — AFRICA 

TO GIVE WOMEN STATUS— AFRICA 

TO BRING ABUNDANT LIFE TO FAMILY— CHINA 

TO ACHIEVE FAMILY UjNITY 

TO INTEGRATE OLD CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY 



Why Shall We Do Home and Family 
Life Work? 


TO CHANGE FAMILY LIFE— INDIA 1 

Some years ago I had the opportunity to visit, within the 
space of four or five months, over a hundred villages in the 
part of South India where I live. I made a point of visiting 
every Christian home— though some were hovels so small 
that I had to bend double to get into the low doorway— and 
many non-Christian homes. I am speaking chiefly of homes 
in the C fieri or ou tcaste-hamlet, where the majority of Chris- 
tians live, though by American standards the larger brick 
homes of the Oor or caste-village seem almost as unsanitary 
and squalid as the mud huts. 

I recall visiting at least one village where the people boasted 
that they had been Christians for seventy-five years, but I was 
unable to find any difference between them and their non- 
Christian neighbors, either in external appearance or in 
knowledge of Christ (beyond a few glib words), or in 
general attitude toward life. At the other extreme I remem- 
ber a village where half the people had become Christians 
only six months before, yet there was a very noticeable differ- 
ence already between the Christians and non-Christians. The 
Christians had transformed a filthy rubbish heap into a 
garden, their huts were whitewashed inside and out, with 
more flowers growing at each door, their hair was combed, 
their rags were clean, their children were checked from dirty 
habits, the men had stopped drinking in order to attend 
night school, and there were other “outward and visible signs 
of an inward and invisible grace” at work in their hearts, 
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evidenced by the light that shone in their eyes, by the self- 
respect of their bearing, by the simple but fervent piety of 
their spontaneous prayers. The leaven of Christ’s teaching 
was at work among them. 

What made the difference in these two villages? First of 
all I must place the teacher who lived among them and, 
second but even more important, that teacher’s wife. They 
were simple people of very little education, but with that 
combination of devotion and wisdom that works wonders. 
They lived in a hut as simple as the homes of their people, 
so that their own home and their own family life were an 
hourly, daily demonstration of what the Christian home and 
family should be. The foreign missionary who drops into the 
village for an hour or two with lantern-slides and a sermon, 
and then dashes off, with true western efficiency, in his car 
to another village, leaves little if any mark upon the villager. 
Even if he reaches the men and the children, he (or even his 
wife) cannot reach the women in that wmy. As soon as the 
day’s toil in the field is over, the women begin the grinding 
of their millet and the cooking of the food. They are not 
free to attend meetings or night school. If they are to learn 
anything about better cooking, or a cleaner house, or sanita- 
tion, or child-care, they can learn it only by running in and 
out of a neighbor’s home where they see such things in action, 
on a scale which they can hope to imitate. 

It is by our choice and training of the village teacher and 
of his wife that we can best influence the simple village home. 
At Medak, the center of a great mass movement, village work- 
ers are trained with great care, the man and his wife or fiancee 
together. In too many missions the wife is untrained, though 
so much depends upon her spirit, her attitude, and her own 
knowledge of hygiene and the care and training of children. 
This is one point of attack upon the problem of the rural 
Christian home. 

Another way to influence home life in isolated villages is 
through the establishment of rural ashrams, especially by and 
for women. The Christian women of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church in Travancore have such a sisterhood or rural settle- 
ment at “Bethel” near Tiruvalla, where a group of volunteer 
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workers maintains a dispensary, a day nursery, a central 
school, and other community work in a rural area. They also 
bring in village girls, about to be married, for a period of 
free instruction, when they learn to read and write, to know 
the elements of their religion and practice hygienic house- 
keeping and child-care. There are similar six-week courses 
for older married women who come singly and in groups to 
live at the ashram. The Indian principal, Miss Joy Solomon, 
of a college in South India, and one of her British colleagues, 
Miss Frost, went out to live in a village several years ago, and 
have established the Vidivelli Ashram, where they are assisted 
by volunteer workers for short and long periods of service. 
There are many other such efforts being made to reach the 
village woman in the only place and manner that she can 
be reached— that is, by beloved and trusted neighbors who 
live near her and share her problems year after year. No 
superficial visiting can accomplish it. 

She can be reached best by women of her own race, not 
too different from herself, whom she will learn to trust. The 
foreign missionary can, after she has tested her health and 
her ability to adapt herself to the simple life of an ashram, 
make the home for such Indian workers and be their chap- 
eron. This is an opening for the experienced unmarried 
woman. Such a rural settlement can become the center where 
many different agencies can find a foothold and cooperation 
In their work— government and other national agencies, such 
as cooperative societies, the department of sanitation and 
health, literacy campaigns, agricultural and veterinary prop- 
aganda work— and the mission and church agencies, such as 
medical clinics, schools and night schools, and all forms of 
religious work. The problem of the village must be attacked 
from many angles and an ashram, as well as the local church, 
can be a focal point for such efforts. 

The chief method that missions have used to influence the 
home by inspiring the home-maker has been the boarding- 
school. The teachers’ wives and pastors’ wives who have done 
good work along this line have been products of such schools. 
Whether of the elementary or higher grade, whether indus- 
trial or normal or secondary schools, such boarding-schools 
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should keep the village in view in the training they give, 
trying not to wean the girls too far away from simple Indian 
life. However, it must be remembered that town homes and 
city homes also need to be truly Christian. And further, that 
boys must be trained as well as girls in the ideals of the home, 
since they build a home together. Unless the husband has 
chivalry, self-control, and an intelligent understanding of the 
principles of dietetics, home economics, sanitation, and child 
psychology, the wife can scarcely hope to create alone that 
debt-free, germ-free, clash-free atmosphere in which the Chris- 
tian graces can flourish. 

One great obstacle to the establishment of ideal Christian 
homes is the economic condition in India which makes 
nearly every Christian woman a bread-winner. Though she 
may have a constantly growing family, and lack the health 
or the efficiency to cope with the double task, she has to go 
on working, because the husband’s income alone is not suf- 
ficient. This is true of the field worker who stands all day 
knee-deep in water transplanting rice seedlings, while her 
husband irrigates the fields, and it is true of the pastor’s wife 
and the professional man’s wife in the town, who leaves her 
own children to bite the dust while she goes out to teach 
other people’s children. The village teacher, too, is paid so 
small a pittance that he seeks a wife who can earn a salary 
as his assistant in the school. Thus the woman who holds a 
key position in the upbuilding of a community is often too 
over-burdened and too tired to take advantage of her oppor- 
tunities. This is one result of our trying to do too much mis- 
sion work with too little money. 

In any community, the parents need the help of educa- 
tional and recreational agencies in the development of their 
children. If each village center could have a nursery school 
and day nursery, a good central school with such organiza- 
tions— adapted to the environment— as Four-H Clubs, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides, as well as playgrounds and music and 
dramatics for every age, the barrenness of village life would 
not, as it now does, either drive away the best young people 
to the towns or dull the initiative of those who remain. The 
children can often influence their parents when nobody else 
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can. When they become parents in their turn, they will start 
with higher ideals of home life because of their early training. 

Mr. J. Merle Davis has described certain artificial groups 
of Christians as cysts that have no organic connection with 
their community. A family where certain members are edu- 
cated in such a way that they are out of sympathy and out of 
touch with the other members may become just such an 
unnatural cyst, that hinders rather than helps the growth of 
church and nation. A Christian home should be not a cyst 
but a cell, a growing, vital part of a community. In the 
Orient, where family ties continue throughout life to domi- 
nate the individual, it is especially necessary that we recognise 
this, and concentrate our human efforts on the family as a 
unit, recognizing that our efforts will be in vain unless, at 
the same time, the divine ferment is at work within each 
individual. 

TO IMPROVE FAMILY LIVING-AFRICA 2 

In order to show what has been done at Solusi in the past 
and what is being done now along the line of adult education, 
I will briefly describe procedures then and now. 

The Old Way 

The first classes for the women were organized to help 
them in their home-making problems and to teach them such 
things as needlework, cookery, housewifery, and child care, 
with the aim of helping them to become better housewives 
and mothers. A Scripture lesson was given at the beginning of 
each class, which met for two hours one afternoon each week. 
The women were mostly the wives of “squatters” or tenants 
who lived on the Mission farm and whose children attended 
the day schools. Some, however, were younger women and 
were wives of our teachers in training. On the appointed day 
the women strolled leisurely to the place of meeting. They 
brought their babies on their backs and cared for them during 
the class, which added to the general confusion of class in- 
struction and crying babies. On "the days when cookery les- 
sons were taught we met at the kraal of one of the members 
and did cookery native fashion with such equipment as was 
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found. This did add to the interest of the group and also 
helped them to have their homes clean at least on the day 
the class came to their respective homes. The interest, al- 
though good, was not keen enough, however, to warrant reg- 
ular attendance. The women came to class just any time they 
could, and many times they found it more convenient to stay 
at home and do some necessary work. This made the class 
work really discouraging. There was also the problem of 
finding new material from one year to the next, as some of 
the women were in the class year after year. At the same 
time there were always some new members. Altogether, the 
class was more like a social “get-together” where a great deal 
of visiting and talking and laughing were done, and a little 
sewing and class instruction given meanwhile. Each year 
marked no certain progress, and one did not know what 
really had been accomplished. 

The New Plan 

In times past it was thought that the women could only 
be spared from their homes for a couple of hours each week, 
but we find this is not true, for when we made the programme 
for five hours a week— two and a half hours in the morning 
and the same amount of time in the afternoon— we found the 
attendance good and regular. My next step was to plan pro- 
gressive courses in needlework. These courses aimed at 
covering all the fundamental stitches and processes in needle- 
work. There were four courses outlined, the completion of 
which should enable the women to do good family sewing, 
and which included instruction on the care and use of the 
hand-power portable sewing-machine which one finds in 
many native homes in this section of Africa. 

The next step took the form of an announcement which 
stated that any interested in the women’s adult classes were 
to be present for registration at the principal’s office the fol- 
lowing morning. This was a new thing— for they were never 
asked to register before— and immediately a new sense of their 
importance was felt. Now they were really students, for their 
names were enrolled in the school register. They paid their 
small fee, were given an admission card, and came proudly 
to the classroom where the students are taught needlework. 
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There they were told the courses planned for them, and they 
were told that they could begin with Course I and they would 
be allowed to work on each course and complete it as soon 
as they were able, regardless of the other members of the 
class. They were promised that on the completion of each 
course they would be given a promotion card and be allowed 
to enter the next one. Also they were promised that on the 
completion of the four courses they would be presented with 
a certificate stating their qualifications. 

The Neiv Plan Worked 

The plan worked like a charm. Every member is present 
and on time, and all are working enthusiastically and dili- 
gently. It means individual teaching for the most part, but 
this is an excellent method of teaching needlework when 
possible. Each one is required to make a specimen of all 
stitches, seams, or processes learned, and these are fastened 
into a specimen book, the name of the stitch or process being 
written in under each specimen. Many of the women do not 
write and this must be done for them. However, they do 
know the names of each stitch, seam, or process, and having 
the specimen gives them a very graphic picture of their ac- 
complishments, and also helps them to strive for their best 
work, for each specimen represents the pupil’s best. Besides 
the specimen book each student also is in possession of a 
large brown paper “pattern book” which consists of four 
pockets made into a book, by stitching through the center 
and using gummed paper to glue the edges to form pockets. 
In this they will be required to keep each pattern used 
during their course of study— cut from brown wrapping-paper 
or any paper available for the purpose. When the courses are 
completed they should have simple patterns which might be 
used for all members of their families and they should be 
able to adapt them and use them to advantage. No notes are 
kept because of their writing deficiencies. 

They have done very good work, and I have been sur- 
prised at their progress. Some time ago when school work was 
put on exhibit their work made a good showing and was 
equal to the work done by the regular school. The women are 
enthusiastic and proud of their work. Last week a few com- 
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pleted their Course I, and after a thorough oral and practical 
examination were given promotion cards, permitting them 
to begin work on Course II. They are very proud of these 
and feel that they have accomplished something worth while, 
not to mention their pride in showing these promotion cards 
and certificates to their “more educated” husbands, who must 
admit their ignorance of needlework. 

The Plan Expanded 

We are also teaching classes in knitting, child care, cookery, 
and housewifery. It is difficult to do individual teaching in 
these classes, but progressive courses are followed according 
to the need of the class. Baby clinics are held monthly; this 
is the only day the babies attend the class. Occasionally the 
husbands are invited to the class, and on that day the work 
which the women have done is on exhibit and they are also 
served some food which has been prepared by the women in 
the cookery class. This gives them an idea of what the women 
are learning and helps to bring about co-operation between 
the husband and wife in improving their home life and 
living conditions. There is also a parents’ meeting held bi- 
weekly in connection with the church service, which is well 
attended. This deals with the spiritual lessons in home life 
and child training, which helps to bring about a unity of 
thought between the husband and wife. Frequent field trips 
are made in connection with the housewifery courses, where 
homes and members are visited and home project work en- 
couraged. 

TO BUILD A CONCEPT OF THE FAMILY 
AND FAMILY LIFE-AFRICA 3 

The fact that the African’s physical home has been for so 
many successions of forebears upon the same plains or moun- 
tains or river banks, in the same forests or bordering the 
same lakes, has made it the easier for the spirit’s home to be 
there, too. His religion is enshrined in his land, his garden, 
his pool, his clump of trees. When he leaves home, he leaves 
a part of his religion, too. 

Was there ever more ideal soil in which to sow and nurture 
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the Christian religion, whose very principles are implanted 
in the fields of grain from which the chaff is winnowed, in 
the good shepherd who knoweth his sheep, the fisherman 
and his nets, the hills unto which we lift our eyes for strength? 

With all of the efforts being carried on across and up and 
down Africa, we do begin to see the dawn of an era that will 
be able to put a new-old emphasis on the home and the 
family life. Ever has that home held unchallenged place in 
the very center of Christian thinking. Yet imagine what the 
missionary in Africa has had to meet and build from. Home 
life? As if five to six, fifty to sixty, or five to six hundred 
wives of one husband, each with her own little hut, or her 
own room in a long or quadrangle house, could create the 
spirit that to us spells home! Add to this jealousies and strife 
among the wives, with the loyalty of each wife bound ever to 
her family, with whom she hesitates not to contrive to get 
every added fee possible out of her husband, and with full 
knowledge that her daughters must leave for their marriages 
which have been arranged through her husband while they 
are still mere children. It was a long road to travel before 
Africa could possibly be ready for the home that restores and 
uplifts humanity. Yet all over, Africa is arriving. She may 
even point the way to higher levels to us of older Christian 
lands. 

The route by which Africa is arriving on these uplands is 
the long, hard road of education. African youth and maid, 
fathers and mothers dedicating themselves to the Christian 
life, are learning that if they would build the church, improve 
the community, strengthen the tribe and enlighten the 
nation, they must have better homes. Missions are establish- 
ing Home Commissions where women learn how to prepare 
for their babies without fear that such preparation will kill 
the child— for hasn’t the teacher’s wife prepared for hers and 
taught them that even as they plant crops and prepare to 
reap them, so they need not fear to make ready for the coming 
child? These same mothers learn how to keep their babies 
in clean, comfortable, happy health. What to feed babies is 
also taught. The women are even beginning to learn that 
husbands, like the “civilized man” of the poem, “cannot live 
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without cooks.” And they consequently grow eager to learn 
greater variety of cookery which will make their husbands 
proud of them. 

And as this pride in one another grows, and interests of 
the mother and father center around the child, the children, 
come a better garden to provide a more healthful diet, harder 
work to bring modern conveniences of a table, chairs, bed, 
mosquito net, blanket, a better community for the children 
to grow up in— gradually the African is off to his uplands. 
A man begins to realize that if he has a trained, Christian 
wife he is more valuable in his own work. He encourages 
his helpmate to join the Home Commission where she will 
learn how to be a greater help to him, where lessons will 
include such variety as: “The Healing Tongue,” “The Baby,” 
“Germs and Worms,” “Budgeting the Salary,” and “Self- 
Control.” Maybe she will be one of the twenty-five African 
women who, trained in practical nursing on one mission 
station, go out to their own village to do welfare work, re- 
turning occasionally to the center for refresher courses and 
record checkings and refills of simple medicines in their 
boxes. 

By this time, the fathers may be so interested as to want a 
“Fathers’ Council,” as they did in Rusangu, Rhodesia. Or 
the youth growing up band themselves into some organiza- 
tion such as the Bantu Youth League of South Africa, whose 
general aim is “to build up decent home life among our 
African people.” 

The church of Christ needs deeply to concern itself with 
helping Africa— pulled hither and beyond in the dazzling 
onsweep of modem, mechanized civilization so eager for the 
abundant wealth of the land— to help her keep her feet 
planted in the earth, whose “fullness is the Lord’s.” 

Given Christian education with the shrine of her Christian 
home still on her ancestral land, there need be no haunting 
fear of deserts, physical or spiritual. Indeed, if the Christian 
Church is enough concerned, “the deserts shall rejoice and 
blossom as a rose/’ (Isa. 35: 1) But don’t forget the “if”! 
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TO GIVE STATUS TO WOMEN 4 

“I am only a woman.” The Congo woman is constantly 
reminded of what this familiar phrase implies. She repeats 
it herself all too often for the good of her own soul. Hardly 
a day passes that she is not reminded that she is “only a 
woman.” 

At the beginning of the day the husband enumerates all 
the jobs he expects his wife to do for him that day. One 
wife told me, “If I haven't been able to do all my husband 
asked me to do, he beats me. It is no use trying to excuse 
myself. He will not listen to any of my reasons.” 

One day while gardening with the women, I happened to 
hear a wife say that she had to carry home water each day 
for her husband’s bath. The stream is not far away, but she 
excused her husband saying, “He has so much studying to 
do for his classes.” 

In one of the Bible classes, while discussing prayer, a 
teacher claimed prayer was not very helpful in settling his 
home difficulties. He said, “Once, I prayed for help to settle 
our home disagreement. When I was through praying the 
wife showed even less inclination to give in.” Of course he 
was told that this was not truly praying. He had tried to use 
prayer as a weapon to enforce his own demands. 

The husband’s needs get first consideration. Her needs are 
secondary. The best food that she cooks is for her husband. 
The best bed belongs to the man. If the man owns only one 
mosquito net, he uses it himself and lets his wife and baby 
and smaller children sleep without. If the hut owns a table 
and chair, it serves primarily the man’s needs. 

The husband gets by far the greater share of respect and 
honor in the home. I have heard of a great number of cus- 
toms that must be observed in the home to honor the man 
but I have yet to hear about any necessary custom a man 
must observe to honor a Congo woman. 

The women of one tribe must kneel on the ground and sit 
on their legs while grinding peanuts on a stone for their 
husband’s food. “Why?” I asked. “It is to honor our hus- 
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bands,” was the reply. Another custom which is more general 
is that when a woman passes by a man, she must hold in her 
skirts. Although she passes him at a perfectly safe distance, 
she must show respect to the man by holding back her cloth. 

If she happens to sit on the ground near her hut and a 
man passes at some distance, she must draw back her feet 
under her. Her feet must not point toward a man. That 
would be very disrespectful to a “mwan’a yakala” (man child). 

A well-mannered Congo woman kneels before giving a 
greeting to a man, but a man never kneels except to a very 
high chief or to an old honored person in his tribe. 

I have often asked myself why some of the Congo women 
are so apathetic, stubborn, and disobedient. I believe it can 
all be traced back to their upbringing. They are coaxed, 
scolded, and forced to work. A girl works for her tribe; when 
she is married she works for her husband, but the men of 
her own tribe also continue to expect any earnings she can 
produce on the side. All the while they work there is no 
let-up in teaching the women to honor and respect those for 
whom they work. Women are kept in their place. 

Their stubbornness is a sort of protective covering. A 
woman is not allowed to hit back if her husband beats her. 
She is not allowed to curse her husband; if she did so, she 
would be divorced. So she becomes stubborn to the nth 
degree. It is her protective shell. 

The Congo men often complain to the missionary saying, 
“Our women are so stubborn. They are not like the white 
women.” It is a pity the Congo men do not know their women 
are what they have made them. But probably it would be 
a greater pity to tell them, for they are almost powerless 
against age-old customs. When anyone says, “It is our cus- 
tom,” then we know they are up against it. They mean to 
convey the idea that nothing can be done. 

A few of the most intelligent Christian Congo men claim 
there are no happy Congo homes. Is not that because they 
demand happy home conditions rather than expect to share 
the responsibilities of making a happy home? Also, the mar- 
riage is arranged by the uncles of the two concerned and 
therefore is not based on love. The couple are strangers to 
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one another until their marriage day. Only a very few marry 
for love. 

As missionaries we want to help build happy Christian 
homes. We cannot enter the field of match-making. It has 
been tried but it does not work. We would like to see the 
women raised to a happy respected position in the home, 
but we cannot enter their private life. 

In the school we can hold before our pupils the ideal of 
a Home, and the fact that such a home cannot be created 
by the woman alone. It can only be established where re- 
sponsibilities are shared, work is shared, and where respect 
is shared as well. Profits, too, should be shared, for the wife 
or the husband in sending their earnings to their respective 
tribes place the tribe first and the home becomes of secondary 
importance. It takes two to make a home and their relation 
cannot be that of master and slave, for then the wife will be 
discontented and will not be able to do her best in making 
a good home. 

Repressions are harmful. Women who have been kept 
down go the limit when given their liberty. They throw away 
all the restraint so essential to home life. They destroy the 
home and live promiscuously. The pendulum swings back 
too far. But that is what we must expect for the lid of 
repression has been held on too long. 

We must look to the church to elevate the home. The 
church can give women a place in its work and in its services. 
That will gradually raise their status. At Banza Manteke we 
used women deaconesses to serve communion to women; 
they also acted as ushers, Women were sent out on tours 
through the villages to meet with the w r omen and girls, teach- 
ing them hygiene and child care as well as holding evangel- 
istic meetings. They came back enthusiastic and happy. 
They told us some villages had begged them to stay longer. 
One of them said, “1 love to work for God.” 

That was only a small beginning and yet it accomplished a 
great deal in increasing the respect for the women who took 
part. 
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TO BRING ABUNDANT LIFE TO ALL 
THE FAMILY-CHINA 5 

To the extent that the Christian movement wins the fam- 
ily, to that extent will China be Christian. If the families are 
not won, it is unlikely that China will be won to Christ. 
Jesus said: “I am come that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly.” It is this aim of abundant life which is 
the goal of all our work with the home and family. To bring 
abundant life, the work with the family has been carried 
forward under five heads: evangelism, education, health, 
economics, and to build better family life for the future. 

The background against which the Homes work is done in 
China is the Twenty-Four Filial Pieties, since they form the 
standards which are taught to every child at home and school 
from infancy up. Confucius’ concept of how the home should 
be run is expressed in his words: “If a man cannot govern his 
own family, how can he govern the state?” and is very similar 
to that of Paul except that Paul’s concern was for the Church 
rather than the state. In I Timothy 3: 5 he says: “If a man 
knoweth not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the church of God?” The Chinese nation has lasted 
longer than any other nation, held together largely by the 
cohesiveness of the family. 

A. To Evangelize 

Our churches are located quite largely in the most socio- 
logically strategic places, namely, the market towns and 
county seats. Men coming in to market have heard the gospel 
and become Christian while their wives and families con- 
tinue back in the villages and have not been reached. With 
the exception of the London Mission, none of the churches 
of our province has an equal number of men and women 
in the rural churches. Three-fourths of the members of the 
Methodist Church are men, with one-fourth women. Four- 
fifths of the membership of the North China Rung Li Hui 
(Congregational) are men and others range in between. A 
study made of the Paoting area of Hopei Province Congre- 
gational group showed one-half of the members were men 
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who were isolated Christians in their families. The mothers 
of the church homes have not been reached, so that the 
children are not receiving Christian nurture. The following 
incident told to us by one of our preachers illustrates an 
extreme case of this sort: 

A certain man had been a church member for some tens of 
years. His wife had consistently refused to have any interest in 
the Christian way of life. Finally she was in her last illness and 
the husband sent for the pastor hoping for a deathbed conver- 
sion. The woman listened as the pastor spoke to her of heaven 
and the bliss of being reunited with her husband in the next 
world. Then she inquired: “You say my husband will be in 
heaven?” The minister assured her that he would. Turning her 
face to the wall, she replied: “If he is going to heaven, then I 
don’t want to go there. I have suffered enough at his hands in 
this world.” 

In many of the homes where the whole family is Christian, 
there are still many spots which are not Christian and these 
need to be changed in the home where folk live their daily 
lives. 

B. To Educate 

Masses of the country people are still illiterate. Even in 
families where boys and girls are going to school, the older 
girls and women are likely to be illiterate. These must be 
reached in their homes because conservative people will not 
allow these older young women to go out on the streets. Mass 
education classes for adult illiterates held in their homes, or 
husbands teaching their wives in the home, are solutions. 
Since fathers are so often educated while their wives are not, 
if progress is to be made with the child training, religious 
nurture, nutrition, and other ways to improve the home, 
it must depend on the father. Then, too, if real changes 
are to be made in the home, fathers and mothers must grow 
together. Jesus said: “I am come that they may have life and 
have it more abundantly,” and it must be had for fathers and 
mothers and the children whom they influence in the home. 

C. To Make the Family Healthy 

The masses of our Christians have not yet come to realize 
that cleanliness and godliness have a real relation to each 
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other. Paul’s description of our bodies as the temple of God 
has not been one of the outstanding tenets of their faith. 
Some common situations are these: 

Sanitation is primarily needed in the home. Open toilets, 
flies, pig pens, and manure piles in the yard, all impair the 
health of the family. 

Contagious and infectious diseases hit the family, since vac- 
cination is still a family affair and takes place only if the family 
believes in it. In one of our villages, Chun Tzu K’ou, the Bible 
Woman and school teacher were prepared to vaccinate, as are 
all our teachers and Bible Women. For three years in succession, 
the Christians of the village bought vaccine and children or 
adults could be vaccinated free. For three years, every family in 
the village except the Yuan family was vaccinated. During those 
three years, not a case of smallpox occurred in the village 
except in the Yuan family. They had it every year and during 
those three years seven children of the family died of smallpox. 
Then the Yuans decided that vaccination was a good thing 
for their family so that the village is now free of smallpox. 

Narcotics available to the public mow down the family. They 
wreck the individual’s morals and devastate the family finances 
so that all the family suffers. 

Nutrition is a family matter. Malnutrition is not primarily a 
matter of economics in our part of the country but rather a 
matter of ignorance about how to nourish the family on what 
is available. 

Maternity welfare is seriously needed to offset the ravages of 
ignorance, dirt, and superstition which surround childbirth. 
Girls educated in school who know better ways are quite help- 
less in the face of the power of their mothers-in-law. The latter 
either believe in the old ways or don’t want a daughter-in-law 
to have things different from what the family has always had. 
Tetanus takes its heavy toll of new babies because of the dirty 
hands of the midwife. The Chinese saying: “Chee tien lung, 
bah tien rung,” (“In seven days the baby is cold and on the 
eighth day is thrown out”) indicates the common experience. 
Grandma Ch’i demonstrates what happens all too frequently. 
She was the mother of our devout Sunday school superintendent. 
There had been great rejoicing two years earlier when Grandma 
Ch’i finally became Christian and gave up her opium smoking 
along with the execrable temper arising from it. She ruled the 
family, however, with a strong maternal hand. During the years 
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four daughters had been born to her second son’s family but no 
sons. So there was great rejoicing when another baby was due. 
Perhaps it would be a son. But Grandma Ch’i would not have a 
midwife from the hospital to deliver the baby. “The children of 
our family have always been delivered by a member of the fam- 
ily,” she said. “My nephew’s wife can deliver babies and why 
should we spend a dollar to pay the hospital midwife?” And so 
the nephew’s wife delivered the baby with her hands all blackened 
from having dyed the family cloth and in seven days the baby 
was dead of tetanus. That abundant life of which Jesus spoke 
has not yet come to the family of the Sunday school superin- 
tendent. 

D. To Improve the Economics of the Family 

Often it is the poorest family who use their resources most 
unwisely. How to use what you have in the most economical 
ways, how to budget your income so that there is not an 
annually increasing debt in the family, are problems which 
need to be met in the home. Women in the family never have 
any money in their hands to spend but only use the purchases 
that the men of the family bring home. In the Changli church, 
in a meeting of fifty women, only one had the spending of 
money in her power. This has a bearing not only on family 
life of the church members but also on the whole question 
of the self-support of the Church. One missionary says that 
while the men hold the purse, the women hang onto the 
purse strings and when women are not Christian, the Church 
receives little support from the family. 

E. To Help Build Better Homes for the Future 

As was indicated in the case of maternity welfare, girls or 
young men may be educated with new ideals for their homes, 
but unless the elders of the family have moved forward in 
their thinking, youth cannot make changes even in their 
own homes for it is the elders who control the actions of the 
family. Old customs prevail, whether it be for the childbirth, 
care or feeding of children, their religious training, or cloth- 
ing them. The absolute obediences which have prevailed for 
centuries in the Chinese home are being broken down as 
young people become educated and think through the right 
or wrong of what is commanded. The three obediences for 
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women, to father, husband, and son, are challenged even by 
uneducated girls, while those who have been educated and 
perhaps have earned a salary before marriage, disregard them 
altogether. Marriages arranged by parents without consulta- 
tion with the young people may be carried through, but do 
not produce satisfactory homes in this modern age. All too 
often the young man hates the uneducated girl whom his 
parents have selected, even though she may be strong and 
healthy and an attractive girl, because he wanted a school 
girl for his wife. 

TO ACHIEVE FAMILY UNITY 

The Family Eats Together: The center of the home is 
the family meal. Here food is given and received, and fel- 
lowship, love, and interdependence are shared. All that is 
best in personal and family life finds its finest growth and 
expression in the conversation and experiences of the Chris- 
tian family meal. 

The Family Works Together: The richest comradeship 
develops among those who work together. The fruits of the 
soil will grow in this garden, but there will also grow mutual 
respect and appreciation. Families who work together learn 
the Christian virtue of bearing one another’s burdens by 
actually bearing them in common tasks. 

The Family Reads T ogether: When the family reads to- 
gether the bonds of family life are woven into a web of 
Christian fellowship and understanding. The sharing in the 
book is also a sharing in the fellowship. Such an experience 
enriches the lives of the adults and uplifts the souls of the 
children. 

The Family Listens Together: To lose oneself is to find 
oneself. When a family group listens together to the radio 
each person loses something of himself in the larger experi- 
ence. Each enjoys not only the program but an increasing 
sense of family unity and fellowship. Each loses himself and 
to some extent finds a larger self. 

The Family Plays Together: Recreation is new creation. 
When families make occasion to play together the spirit of 
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family life is recreated in the members. No boy will feel 
inferior if he and his Dad often play together. No girl will 
feel unappreciated if she is one of a family group who find 
their joys together. 

The Family Worships Together: The strongest bond of 
social cohesion in the world is the bond of a common wor- 
ship. When families join together in the worship of God 
the individual members have a keener realization of God’s 
presence and the bonds of the family unity are made deeper 
and stronger and richer. Corporate worship is the loom on 
which is woven a web of fellowship with God and with one 
another. 

TO INTEGRATE THE BEST OF OLD CULTURE 
WITH CHRISTIAN LIFE 

What has the Christian program done to the family? Some 
customs were perforce pushed out as Christianity entered the 
family. The Christian emphasis on the personality of the 
smallest child was incompatible with the elimination of girl 
babies, twins, or any other unwanted members of a family. 
A religion which provides for equal opportunity for men and 
women in its worship also changes the position of women in 
the home. Christianity has made people dissatisfied with fam- 
ily life as it was lived before. But often there has been a 
failure to study, understand, and utilize values existing in 
the old culture so as to integrate Christianity more truly into 
the best of the past. The experiences of two families where 
this was accomplished will indicate that several areas of fam- 
ily life were enriched in the process. 

One strong Christian woman with children of her own 
tells how her father integrated the old and new religion. As 
China New Year approached, that period when families wor- 
ship the ancestors. Father Kung was prepared. Being a new 
Christian within the year, he wanted his family to preserve 
their old family values at the same time that life was enriched 
by the love of Christ. He instituted a Christian Ancestral 
Reverence Ceremony of great richness. Hanging the ancestral 
name list on the wall, as in former years, he spoke of the 
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character of each ancestor in turn. He urged the children to 
live their lives so as to embody those values. He told them 
that in this way they could show respect to the departed 
ancestors whom they, as Christians, did not worship but 
reverenced. Such ceremonies conducted in that home through 
the years helped to keep alive the memory of the ancestors 
and challenged the younger generation to emulate their 
virtues. 

Mr. Wang, who had become an ardent Christian during 
the year, had found no suitable way to make the transition 
from the old to new ways of worship. Despite the fact that 
he urged his wife and children to increase their obedience to 
his old father and give meticulous respect to his wishes, the 
change in family religion caused a great upheaval. China 
New Year morning arrived and the time for family ancestral 
worship came. The family all gathered,— Mr. Wang, his wife, 
four sons, his younger brother and his wife. Mr. Wang ex- 
plained that they had become Christian, would make their 
reverence to the old father and would reverence but not 
worship the ancestors. They would show the difference by 
bowing to the Ancestral Tablets rather than making the 
ko toil as previously. Grandfather Wang was deeply angered 
and expressed his feelings by beating the daughters-in-law 
and grandchildren with his cane. They submitted to show 
their respect for his authority. Then he, who had always 
drunk wine with restraint, drank himself drunk. Nobody ate 
the New Year dinner since the grandfather refused it. 

A half year later Mr. Wang had found the way to meet the 
problem. He secured a six months’ vacation from his job and 
stayed at home to help bring about the integration of Chris- 
tianity into his family life. He presented a beautifully bound 
copy of the Bible to his father, selecting passages with em- 
phasis on family life and reverence for family authority. He 
arranged for a family life discussion group to be held weekly 
in his home at an hour when his sons would be out of school 
and could bring their friends and attend. The theme (or the 
three-month discussion) was selected with reference to the 
sons and their future and was called: “What Are Christian 
Standards for Establishing a Home?” Each time before the 
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meeting Mr. Wang carefully went over the printed mate- 
rials with his father, who was a bit deaf, and reviewed the 
discussions with him after the meeting. The course closed 
the middle of December. For Christmas the family especially 
cleaned their house as at China New Year and decorated it 
with motifs from the Christmas story, reading the story and 
explaining the motifs to the grandfather. Two days before 
Christmas the grandfather asked if he might attend the 
Christmas celebration in the church. Later he decided the 
Christian way provided adequately for family continuity and 
■joined the Christian fellowship. 

A second problem in family life has resulted from taking 
boys and girls from their homes to boarding schools during 
formative years. All during the years that children are grow- 
ing up in their own homes, they learn skills for home-making 
and the family’s philosophy of marriage and family relation- 
ships under the tutelage of their elders. But in many Chris- 
tian families, they were taken from home at an early age and 
lived nine to ten months each year in a boarding school. 
Usually they lived in dormitories, in large groups of their 
own age only. They were almost wholly engrossed in master- 
ing subjects little related to skills of home-making. Where 
the government curriculum required certain home econom- 
ics to be taught, it was usually only sewing and cooking. 
Rarely has there been a trained leadership with imagination 
to provide creative experiences for boys and girls in prepara- 
tion for future home-making. 

An occasional school has had a cottage system with an 
emphasis on home-making which enriched the government- 
required education. In such schools, sound Bible teaching 
and training and experience in worship have usually been 
found. Houses such as students would have in their own 
villages were made hygienic and beautiful. Group life, farm- 
ing, home crafts, economics, disease prevention, and nutrition 
are learned in the best of these. Very few leaders in such 
schools have had technical training in child development 
and family relationships. Yet these are areas of greatest con- 
cern in Christian family living and for learning democracy. 
What happens to boys and girls who go through our mission 
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and church schools? They have built high ideals for living. 
In a few schools they have acquired skills for home-making. 
In some schools they have faced squarely what they want from 
marriage and their future homes. But the family still holds 
authority over them and arranges their marriage, often with- 
out consulting them. When the family is only partially Chris- 
tian or wholly non-Christian this frequently results disas- 
trously for both the family and their child. 

Young Chang (this is not his real name) was a brilliant 
fellow who was graduated from a church-sponsored high 
school and attended one of the Christian universities. Sud- 
denly called home when his grandmother was ill, he was 
summarily married to a local illiterate non-Christian girl 
selected by the family,— “So the grandmother could die in 
peace, knowing the family line would be carried on,” he was 
informed. He submitted, saying that he would fulfill his 
responsibility by providing a son to the family, then marry 
the Christian girl of his choice. But the girl preferred not to 
become a secondary wife. The war came, he announced him- 
self divorced in the papers and married a Christian nurse. 
His family kept the mother of their grandchild, and declared 
his nurse-wife to have the status of a secondary wife. It is 
most difficult for an individual to live a more Christian life 
than his or her family, and almost impossible for a young 
man or woman to establish a home and family unless his 
family concurs. 

The third problem comes from a conflict between old ways 
and certain western standards of family life that have become 
popular with youth. Their teachers have often come from the 
West. The religion which they teach is the highest they have 
known. There has been a strong tendency to accept un- 
critically everything from the West. 

Careers for women have a vast appeal. So few women are 
educated that there is great demand for all women of talent 
to take a position in bank, church, school, or government. 
This leaves little time for home-making in a society with 
none of the technology for quick and easy work and almost 
no provision for child care by the community. Thus the best 
educated mothers are following in the devastating footsteps 
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of the mother-away-from-home of the West and haven’t yet 
read the reports of what this absence does to the child.* 

The girls of one church-sponsored co-educational high 
school in China expressed their preference for careers with 
great vehemence. “Marriage is a graveyard for women,” they 
declared in speaking to the young wife of the visiting Re- 
ligious Education Secretary. They found it difficult to under- 
stand why an attractive girl such as she should have given 
up her career as a Y.W.C.A. secretary to become a home- 
maker. 

Divorce is moving into the East slowly but steadily with 
each successive group of students who have uncritically im- 
bibed western ways. Schools which turn out girls with a heavy 
veneer of western polish, over-attractive to men in coastal 
cities, have in some countries been called concubine-factories, 
or by less subtle titles in other countries. No other one situa- 
tion shows so clearly the failure of the Christian school and 
church program to deal with the central problem of society 
—the family! Girls with ideals which make concubinage un- 
tenable for them often have families whose values are esti- 
mated by dowry fees rather than the personality of their 
daughters. The sale price of the daughter cancels the family 
debt. Young people in India are vocal about this problem. 
“One young man remarked that there was a strong distaste 
for family life on the part of educated young men and women, 
and that he thought it would be a good thing if there was 
a ban placed on marriage for several years.” 6 

The young woman writing biographically in Home to 
India has expressed the puzzle which confronted her be- 
tween western and Indian family life patterns. She refers 
somewhat scathingly to a certain group of her own people 
as “the rootless Indians who knew enough of Europe to be 
dissatisfied with their lives as Indians, but had not explored 
their own country deeply enough to find compensation in it” 
and further asks: “Were most Indians trying to find a life 
compatible with their thousands of years of history and cul- 
ture and still in tune with new ways?” 7 There are certainly 
such youth groups in every ancient land trying to integrate 
values of family life in ancient and modern cultures, for 
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which the Church has a message, if given in the language of 
the home and family. 

And finally the war has brought the whole world into up- 
heaval. Thousands upon thousands of families made home- 
less must establish new homes; more thousands have moved 
into far lands and are still moving. They are going back to 
old homes or on to other lands seeking homes. A whole gen- 
eration of children have grown up on the march with their 
parents from one place to another. Masses of children are 
homeless and must have homes supplied to them. The values 
missed out of home life must be supplied to prepare them 
for marriage and their future homes. New cultures have been 
hewn out for war-time use and must be integrated with the 
old. The Christian family which seeks the best in its old 
culture and combines this with the ideals from its Christian 
religion will provide strength and guidance for their com- 
munity. 
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Christian Nurture in the Home 


“The family is . . . the most important laboratory in which 
life is learned and wrought out .” 1 Nowhere does Christian 
nurture take place so successfully and thoroughly as in the 
Christian home. The first concept of God which the little 
child gets is that of a loving Father, learned from his parents 
in this family-life laboratory. When Jesus wanted us to 
understand God he used the family terminology and brought 
God close to us as he called him, Father. Reverence for God, 
the realization of a power beyond us, caring for us, interested 
in us, loving us, is learned best in the family. A missionary 
father has expressed this well. “Fellowship with God is most 
easily experienced first in the religious life of the family. 
With his growing sense of values, the child realizes that his 
parents turn in trust and expectancy to some power greater 
than themselves. . . . Religious attitudes are more often 
caught from association with elders than acquired through 
teaching. ... If a loving God is the center of the home, the 
child will naturally look to him .” 2 

It is the place where people learn about God, learn fellow- 
ship with God, worship of God, and learn to live together in 
relationships which show the love of God in operation. “The 
same adjustments and sacrifice of personal interest to group 
interest which are necessary in the family are imperative to 
citizenship. Therefore, the family is doubly important; as 
the scene of dominant social influences on growing children 
and on parents, and as a school in which the demands of 
world citizenship are exemplified .” 3 
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THE MARKS OF RELIGION IN THE HOME 

The marks of religion in the home are seen on the outer 
gates and door posts in many lands. In Indian homes, the 
architecture provides a niche for an image of a god, a light, 
and flowers. Just as, in certain parts of China, the Arabic 
writing above the doorway proclaims a Mohammedan home, 
so a Buddhist home is noted by its gate gods, and in West 
China a lighted candle placed in front of the doorway in the 
evening announces the family as Taoist. In many parts of 
China, the philosophy of the family is noted by the writings 
on strips of red paper pasted on either side of the doorway. 
Hopes for wealth, for protection, for happiness, for sons, are 
written on fresh paper and put on the doorways as each China 
New Year season approaches. These are part of the indirect 
teaching for family members who imbibe the religion and 
philosophy thus publicly expressed. 

What have Christians done to express their faith and phi- 
losophy to their own members and to the community? Many 
Christians are most conscious of the close likeness of Jesus’ 
early home life and training to their own. An increasing 
number of them have followed the same admonition which 
guided Jesus’ parents: 

The Lord our God is one Lord: 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 

And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart: 

And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. 

And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be as frontlets between thy eyes. 

And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and 
on thy gates. (Deut. 6: 4-10) 

And they have written their faith on the sides of the doors 
and on their outer gates. It requires a careful selection of 
Bible verses to produce a well-balanced door motto with an 
equal number of characters of equal significance on either 
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side of the door, and one in harmony with it across the top 
of the door. To make this effective among the Christians of 
a community, plans must be made and announced well in 
advance of the sale of the non-Christian mottoes. One pastor 
was noted for his beautiful penmanship. He was also sensi- 
tive to the needs of his church members and had given much 
thought to ways to help them in the nurture of members 
of their own family and ways to strengthen them as a minority 
group among their non-Christian neighbors. He announced 
a month before China New Year, that he would write door 
mottoes taken from the Bible for all who wished them. As 
each person came bringing the red paper on which to write, 
the pastor discussed with him the special Christian ideal 
which he wished his family to demonstrate during the ensu- 
ing year, and then selected the Bible verses which would 
express it. These mottoes provided the topic for conversations 
within the family, and for talks with the neighbors who 
came to discuss their distinctive message, so different from 
their own. 

The writer was impressed by the marks of the Christian 
leaders’ homes in some villages visited in India. In the midst 
of the utterly barren dreariness of these communities of the 
depressed classes, these homes stood out with impressiveness. 
The blooming flowers, the vine on a trellis making a shady 
place, a papaya tree providing both fruit and shade, had 
inspired many families to add beauty to their homes. A 
papaya tree, a flower, and a vine had often been planted by 
a Christian family near the well, where they would be watered 
by the inevitably spilled water, or over the drain from a 
septic tank. Often a high-class Mohammedan or Hindu fam- 
ily had received both the idea and the seed from the Christian 
leader to beautify their own yards. The spirit of the Christian 
family was lifted by the beauty brought to their own home 
and by the new self-respect which came as those who had 
once scorned them were now coming to them for help and 
ideas, and as they worked together at making the village more 
beautiful. 

Within the house itself, physical characteristics again are 
of importance in marking Christian family life. These same 
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Indian leaders’ families with flowers outdoors have bathing 
facilities inside, and a stove with a chimney to carry off the 
smoke which fills the rooms of most houses of the vicinity. 
In a hot, dusty country, where Mohammedans and Hindus 
stress bathing as a religious rite, it is most fitting that Chris- 
tian families have found a way to implement Paul’s teaching 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, through providing a 
bath in the home. 

In most of Asia, the worship center in the home has been 
a vital part of the non-Christian religions. The kakemono of 
the Japanese home is perhaps the most consistently elaborate 
and beautiful example of this. Some form of the ancestral- 
tablets-shrine or room is a familiar worship center in the 
home of most Chinese families, since practically all are to 
some extent Confucianists. For the Buddhists, the worship 
center varies from the shelf over the kitchen stove to house 
the kitchen god, to a room for the various gods. Taoists, again, 
burn a candle or light a stick of incense at the kitchen stove, 
the water jar, the family well, and outside the door. 

Christian leaders have too often missed the significance of 
the family worship center and failed to help their adherents 
to establish a Christian worship center in their homes. Have 
we seen any connection between this empty worship center 
and the parable of Jesus? 

When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none. 

Then he saith, I will return into my house from whence I 
came out; and when he is come he findeth it empty, swept, and 
garnished. 

Then goeth he, and taketh with himself seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; 
and the last state of that man is worse than the first. (Matt. 
2: 43-45) 

When we face the sorrow of seeing a church family that has 
Continued to worship the kitchen god or has reinstated some 
of the other gods, finding the old worship center too empty, 
have we realized that we have kept Christianity in the church 
and failed to move it to the home? 

Participation in a simple worship service in the village 
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home of a Christian family in India has left a vivid memory 
of reality. Preparation for the service was made in two ways. 
The family room was turned into a worship room by draw- 
ing a curtain across one wall and placing Christian symbols, 
a cross and candles in front of it. At the same time a strip 
of cotton carpet was unrolled on the floor so that worshippers 
could sit in a regular order. The people themselves made 
quick preparations, washing faces, combing hair, and putting 
on a clean garment. One felt that these preparations did also 
help to prepare hearts and minds of the Christian worshippers 
for the service even as they signified the importance of it to 
the non-Christian neighbors who looked on. 

Simply furnished worship centers are characteristic of many 
rural and small-town Christian homes in China. In the place 
formerly occupied by the ancestral or Buddhist picture, a 
Christian picture, scrolls with Bible verses written on them, 
or even a cross made of paper, is hung. Beneath it on the table 
will be placed the Bible, the hymn book, and often a vase 
of wild flowers in place of the incense pot and candle sticks 
of the former worship. First generation Christians usually 
want a complete change of worship symbols. It is the second 
generation Christians who install the lighted candles as a 
symbol of Jesus, the light of the world. 

Far more elaborate is the worship room of a Chinese Bishop 
of the Anglican Church in Chengtu. Coming from a family 
whose ancestors had been officials since the Ming Dynasty, 
the Bishop wished to arrange a family worship center which 
fittingly embodied the best of the past with the best of his 
present religion. A room of his house is prepared with altar 
and seats as a small chapel. The family name-list of ancestors 
is hung on the wall beside the altar in the chapel. The ances- 
tors are kept in remembrance as thanksgiving is offered for 
them and their lives and petitions are made that the present 
family members may live Christian lives which incorporate 
the finest ideals of the family and of Christ. 

FAMILY WORSHIP 

It is in worship life that Christianity provides equal op- 
portunities for both sexes to participate, such as are lacking 
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in most non-Christian religions. In many preliterate groups 
religious ceremonials are participated in by men only, and 
women who even see them are often put to death. Religions 
whose civilization includes many centuries of literacy are 
largely for “men only.” Even in matrilineal societies, where 
descent is through the mother, the clan assumes responsibil- 
ity for religious practices through a male relative. Patrilineal 
societies, where descent is through the father, exist in most 
of the Asiatic countries. In the large, closely-knit clan family 
of such countries, only men or boys may participate in the 
worship of the ancestors or the kitchen gods. 

Christian family worship, where the family head held a 
strong authoritarian philosophy of life, was too often a lateral 
transference from an old religion to a new. The devotional 
period became an instructional period, where the father 
passed on Biblical knowledge and his authority was strength- 
ened by the approval of an authoritarian God. Biblical knowl- 
edge, hymnary, worship, and liturgies are valuable aids to 
personal and family worship life, which need to be conserved 
through family worship. In early days in Scotland, the pastor 
on Sunday assigned certain Bible passages to be learned by 
the family. When he made his pastoral calls, he heard them 
say these passages and they formed the basis for pastoral 
family teaching. This cooperative effort of the family learn- 
ing Bible passages together provides for a needed sharing of 
activities which stores up resources for times of special spirit- 
ual need. 

Several districts in one of the younger churches each year 
selected six hymns for families to memorize and learn to sing. 
These included hymns for children, youth, and adults. They 
were first learned in district meetings by representatives 
from each church. These returned home and taught them 
to their respective congregations on Sunday mornings. The 
families thus spent the year memorizing, learning the mean- 
ing, and singing the songs in family worship. 

Provision for all members of the family to participate in 
family worship is made in some families by different mem- 
bers taking turns at leading the service. Younger members 
of the family receive help in preparing for the service and 
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older children receive encouragement to take time for prep- 
aration. A Bible is owned by each member of the family and 
used each period of worship. The lesson read around, each 
person reading a verse, and all discussing the meaning, allows 
for constant growth in understanding of the Bible as applied 
to daily life. A discussion of daily problems, an attempt to 
solve them on a Christian level, and the experience of the 
power of prayer in daily life, all are priceless help in 
daily Christian living. 

Finding time for family worship is a part of the larger 
question of finding time for family living. This is a critical 
need in a modern world which increasingly chops the family 
into pieces and consumes the pieces outside of the home. 
One Manchurian farm family faced frankly the time question 
in their domestic economy. “Through the cold winter 
months, we have free time and take time in the morning 
for a hymn and prayer,” said the father. “In the evenings we 
have a long period for Bible study and hymn singing. . . . The 
goat-herd boys and field laborers join the family and we 
worship together. . . . During the busy planting and harvest 
seasons, we start to work before it’s daylight and return only 
when it’s too dark to see. . . . For those periods, we pause 
after breakfast for a short prayer, then go to our work. . . . 
At night we eat supper and fall into bed too tired for prayers. 
... I think God understands that we are too tired for longer 
family worship at these periods.” 

Families living in the city face a different problem, where 
father is gone all day to work, children are off all day to 
schools and club activities, and where mothers work in fac- 
tory, office, or school room, and ways must be found to in- 
tegrate the family throughout the whole year. Families who 
breakfast separately and under pressure to make a train, an 
office, or school on scheduled time, may find supper the one 
meal they can plan to eat together. Some families plan con- 
sistently to keep a short period immediately after supper free 
for family prayers and facing family problems together. 
Other families arrange family worship on special days— birth- 
days of the family members, national or church holidays. 
Some families make Sunday before breakfast a special song 
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period enjoyed by the children because shared with tether and 
mother. Family devotions may have something special added 
to illuminate them. The little oil lamps such as were used 
by the wise and unwise virgins m the parable are a common- 
place article in many parts of the world. One father brough 
such a lamp into a Sunday morning service and made that 

Bible lesson live for the children. 

Sitting out in the yard on long, hot summer evenings, 
waiting for the night to be a bit cooler before retiring, the 
family may use its worship time to review things learned at 
other times. Singing hymns that have been memorized, the 
telling of the Bible stories by child, youth, or adult, saying 
prayers or liturgies learned earlier, as well as practising 
spontaneous praying, looking up into the starry heavens, the 
whole family may learn verse by verse from one who has 
memorized it earlier: 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 

Time for family worship is essential. Acquiring Biblical 
knowledge, hymns, and liturgy as aids to worship is necessary 
to growing worship life. Participation in worship by all mem- 
bers of the family is necessary if worship is to function for 
each individual. Aspiration and inspiration may be presen , 
as was seen in some of the glorious hymn writers of the past, 
with little concern for social values. Unless family worship 
helps to solve family and community problems it tails to 
function toward building the new world imperative to a 
lasting peace. Family worship can be the place where all 
members of a Christian family naturally bring their problems 
for solution. It can be the means of solving the problems of 
non-Christian members of the family, and of making Christ 
so real and vital to those members that they want to know 
and follow him. 

THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DAILY INCIDENTS 

Incidents of daily life may be raised to a religious level. 
Christian nurture goes most deeply when the incidents oh 
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daily life are seen in their relation to God and to man. Par- 
ents and elders who are aware of a daily living presence with 
them communicate this warmth to growing children and to 
the new daughter-in-law coming from a non-Christian fam- 
ily. “I want to tell you about my mother-in-law,” said one 
young woman who was asked to tell why she was a volunteer 
teacher of adult literacy, with a neighborhood class in her 
home. She went on to tell of the kindly guidance of her 
Christian mother-in-law, as she went into the new fa mil y 
and learned their ways of doing the household tasks. This was 
treatment so different from the expected harshness that it 
brought loving, joyous daily living. “I was happy to teach* a 
class just because it would please my mother-in-law,” she 
concluded. 

Regular kindly guidance of children by parents is the 
surest way to give children a belief in a steadfast Heavenly 
Father who cares for them. Children who are frequently or 
cruelly punished will believe in a God whose chief function 
is that of punishing them for mistakes. The broken dishes 
of the home, the torn clothing, the forgotten errand, are 
opportunities for demonstration of a Christian spirit of a 
loving God, or the same harshness shown by the non-Christian 
neighbor. The Christian grandmother who deals harshly 
with a child’s mother has taught him that God is a harsh 
master, playing favoritism. What is said about a Christ who 
loves little children has no power to offset the way his mother 
is treated. 

A contrast in values is seen in two church families whose 
homes were located in some hills, and backed by a sweeping 
range of mountains. One woman was the mother in a new 
church family. “Which of these wild flowers do you like 
best?” she was asked by the writer. “Wild flowers!” she ex- 
claimed in surprise. “They have been here all my life ... I 
have never looked at any of them.” Yellow lilies climbed up 
the hill on which we stood, making a golden carpet. Blue 
bells filled rocky fissures. Fragile mimosa blossoms which cov- 
ered the top of every big tree and each little seedling that 
filled the gullies had the deep red color of the heart of a 
watermelon. She had never looked at them! 
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I will lift up mine eyes until the hills, from whence cometh 
my help. 

My help cometh from God, who made heaven and earth. 

A Christian father recited this psalm to his son as they lifted 
their eyes from the color of wild flowers to the grandeur of 
the mountains. As he shared with his son this psalm, he also 
brought to him his appreciation of beauty, recognition and 
worship of the Creator of all beauty. 

Another Christian father was one whose weekly life was 
spent in a city office. On Sunday afternoons, he regularly took 
his three little children for a walk. En route they looked for 
all the things which God had made; the wild grass, the flowers, 
trees, brilliantly-colored beetles, butterflies, and birds. They 
also talked of the things that man had made. In the evening 
the whole family, ready for bed, sat inside the mosquito net 
for family prayers. They recalled all the things that they had 
seen on the walk and gave thanks to God for all his gifts- 
naming those man had made and those God had made, giving 
thanks for them. 

People in many cultures believe, too, that evil spirits in- 
habit the world, ready to pounce down and cause damage to 
themselves or loved ones. “Your God is not so powerful as 
mine; you can see my gods and you can’t see yours,” said a 
little Buddhist child to her Christian friend. “No, you can’t 
see my God. Are you afraid in the dark?” asked the Christian 
child. “Of course I am afraid of the evil spirits,” replied her 
friend. “Then my God is the strongest. . . . He is stronger 
than the evil spirits and I am not afraid in the dark,” as- 
serted the Christian child. Her family had helped to release 
her from the powers of darkness through faith. 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,” said Jesus. He was showing the most modern way to 
handle many questions in the home. What shall we teach 
children about the causes of sickness that results in death? 
An earlier spirit of resignation about sickness is quite out of 
date in these days of preventive medicine. A pastor in one 
of the younger churches held a view characteristic of the 
earlier patient resignation to fate. The father of eleven chil- 
dren, he had only three that were living. “The Lord gave and 
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the Lord taketh away/’ he said piously. Six of the eight had 
died of tetanus, which is preventable, and the other two of 
measles, which might have been avoided. He was teaching 
his children that ignorance and religion are synonymous, and 
he was, under a Christian phrasing, observing the old non- 
Christian valuation of a little child. 

Another pastor believed that knowledge should be applied. 
“Many of our church women and many of our non-Christian 
neighbors are pregnant; please send a doctor or nurse to 
teach them so they may know how to deliver their babies 
clean and avoid death by tetanus,” he wrote to the church 
district public health staff. 

Cholera was raging in some villages and a city where a 
church was located reported a few cases. “Cholera is always 
eaten or drunk. ... It will be a disgrace if any Christian fam- 
ily has cholera,” declared a Christian Chinese woman doctor, 
herself a homemaker and mother. So the mothers of church 
families were gathered and this doctor taught them how to 
prepare and serve food free of cholera germs. Children were 
taught to eat or drink nothing away from home. Tracts tell- 
ing on one side how to avoid cholera, and giving a Christian 
view of the sanctity of the body on the other side, were pre- 
pared and printed with church funds. Teams of Christian 
men took them to every home in the city and to all the 
villages within three miles of the city. No Christian family 
got cholera and the epidemic round about was quickly 
stopped. 

WORSHIP SERVICES FOR USE IN THE HOME 

An Order for the Consecration of the Family 
After an organ prelude a processional or opening hymn 
shall be sung, such as “For the Beauty of the Earth / 5 Then 
shall the Minister say, the people standing and responding: 
Members of the household of faith, in the Book of Genesis we 
read that the Lord God “formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul . 55 

A helpmate God created for man and to them He gave chil- 
dren. As the church is the family of God and a means of the 
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revelation of His will so is the family a creation of God. It is the 
continuing unit of society, and ordained for the perpetuation of 
name, character, and personality. 

We have met for the purpose of recognizing the primary im- 
portance of the family and its place in the life of man. 

We have met for the purpose of dedicating the family to its 
high and holy task, and to take upon ourselves obligations and 
responsibilities as members of the family of God. 

The People: Therefore, we come in this act of worship to 
recognize the guidance of God and seek His will for our lives. 

The Minister: Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is. one 
Lord: 

The People: Thou shaft love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 

The Minister: And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart: 

The People: Thou shaft teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shaft talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. 

The Minister: Thou shaft bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

The People: Thou shaft write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates. 

The Minister: It shall be, when the Lord thy God shall have 
brought thee into the land which He sware unto thy father, to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give thee great and goodly 
cities, which thou didst not build; 

The People : Thou shaft fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
Him, and shaft swear by His Name. 

The Minister: Thou shalt diligently keep the commandments 
of the Lord thy God, and His testimonies, and His statutes, which 
He hath commanded thee. 

The People: Thou shalt do that which is right and good in 
the sight of the Lord: that it may be well with thee. 

The Minister ; The Lord commanded us to do all these 
statutes, fear Him always for our good. 

The People: It shall be our righteousness, if we observe to 
do all these commandments before the Lord our God, as He hath 
commanded us. 

Then may the Gloria Patri be said or sung: 
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Glory be to the Father, and the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 

Then shall the People be seated and the Minister shall 
read a lesson from the New Testament, such as Luke 2: 40-52. 

Here may be offered an extemporary Prayer followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then may be sung a suitable hymn, such 
as “Happy the Home When God Is There,” or an Anthem, 
after which the Sermon may be delivered. The Minister may 
preach on some subject, such, as “The Family as an Institu- 
tion,” “The Place of the Family in Society,” “The Family’s 
Responsibility to Land and Religion.” An offering may then 
be received. 

Then shall the Minister say: 

The family is the continuing society of man. It was created by 
God for the purpose of bringing children into the world and 
rearing them in the admonition of the Lord. In the family chil- 
dren become persons, they receive traditions of name and char- 
acter, and add meaning to life in the home. 

The ideal family is one that owns its family site, where the 
children are reared in love and affection. Here the children in- 
herit a Christian culture and grow in favor with God and man. 

It is the right of every child to be born into a good family. It 
is the duty of every family to live in a Christian home. 

Let us therefore consider our responsibilities that we may 
pledge ourselves to their fulfilment. 

Then shall a Father stand before the Minister, holding 
in his hand a small receptacle filled with soil and he shall 
say— 

This soil is symbolic of the earth which God created for man 
to live upon and from which man gains food and fibre to sustain 
life. 

This soil is holy earth. Over it God gave man dominion, and 
man’s fidelity to God’s trust determines the fertility of the soil 
and man’s own prosperity. 

Upon this earth man builds a home and therein establishes a 
family. 

As a father in a family it is my responsibility to cherish this 
holy earth and leave it to my children as a rich heritage. 

It is my privilege to provide for my family, to protect those 
therein, and to discharge all the duties involved in parenthood. 
The joy and the happiness of my family and the health and 
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wealth of future generations will be determined by my faithful- 
ness to my responsibilities as a husband and a father. 

It is my desire to accept these privileges, responsibilities, and 
duties in the fear of God. And, seeking His favor, I hereby pledge 
my love and my loyalty to those in my home as together we seek 
to make it a haven of peace and a place of joy. 

Then shall a Mother, with a Bible in her hand, stand 

before the Minister and say: 

This Bible contains the written record of certain families of 
God. It also contains a record of our family. In it our births have 
been entered, our baptisms noted, our marriages recorded, and 
the dates of our death will be placed herein as we complete our 
span of life upon the earth. 

The Bible contains the word of God: a record of God's earliest 
messages to man and an account of God's revelation of Himself 
in the person of His Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The Bible is a chart and a guide for our life. Its teachings and 
commandments serve to unite us with God and perfect us as a 
family. 

As a Mother, the Bible has taught me the way of life, and by 
it I have been led in bearing my burdens and rearing my chil- 
dren. It has taught me my responsibilities as a parent and given 
me power to discharge them. 

The heritage of my children, their character and personality, 
depend upon my faithfulness to the teachings of this Book. 

It is my desire to renew my pledge of allegiance to my home, 
to my children, and my God in the establishment and maintenance 
of a Christian home. 

Then shall a Son stand before the Minister and say: 

As a son in my family it is my high privilege to bear the family 
name and receive the tradition of character and heritage given 
by the family. 

It is my duty and responsibility to honor my father and my 
mother, the home of which I am a part, and to respect and cherish 
our name, our tradition, and our heritage. As I have freely re- 
ceived, so will I gladly maintain, and add joy and obedience, 
peace and good will. 

It will be my privilege to guard our homesite and make of it a 
permanent home for our family and the descendants thereof. 

As a token of understanding of my responsibility and my pur- 
pose, I now receive this earth and, as a pledge of my allegiance, 
I lay this holy earth upon the altar of my Church. 
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Then shall a Daughter stand before the Minister and say: 

As a daughter in my family it is my high privilege to learn the 
great responsibilities given to womanhood. 

From the family I have learned the tenderness of childhood, 
the idealism of youth, the patience of maturity, and the duties of 
a wife as a home maker. 

It shall be my purpose to honor my father and my mother, the 
home of which I am a part, and to maintain our family’s good 
name and high heritage. As I have freely received, so will I 
gladly sustain, and add joy and obedience, peace and good will. 

As a token of understanding of my responsibility and my 
purpose I now receive this Bible as the guide and inspiration 
of my life. And, as a pledge of allegiance to these duties, I lay 
this book upon the altar of my Church. 

Then shall the People stand and with the Minister say: 

The holy earth and the Holy Bible are symbols of God’s provi- 
dence for man. The earth provides for material sustenance. The 
Bible offers the revelation of God’s will and satisfaction for our 
spiritual needs. 

Without the gifts which come from the proper use of the earth 
man would perish; and without the Word of God man’s spiritual 
nature starves. 

It is God’s will for our lives that the foundation of the family 
be laid upon the earth and the Book. 

Then shall the People bow in Prayer and the Minister 

shall pray: 

Our Father, we recognize Thee as the Creator of this earth and 
the giver of all life. Thou art the Creator of the family and the 
home, and all them who dwell therein. 

Establish Thou the families of this community as permanent 
institutions for the revelation of Thy will to man. 

Guide Thou the fathers as they seek to add dignity and worth 
to their families and joy to their homes. 

Reward the mothers with a constant sense of Thy presence. 
Give unto them strength for the long hours of toil and quiet 
peace in the dark hours of the night. May pleasure in their chil- 
dren be their comfort in old age. 

May disgrace or shame never darken the doors of these homes 
because of their sons and daughters. Teach them to honor and 
respect their homes and give joy to their parents. 

Let them live to establish families of their own for the making 
of homes and the nurture of life upon the earth. 
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Strengthen our family ties upon this earth and bind us all 
together in the family of God, we ask in the Name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, Amen. 

Then shall the People stand and in the Act of Commit- 
ment say: 

We are the sons and daughters of men and women and mem- 
bers of the family of God. 

We recognize the family to be the continuing unit of society. 

We remember how the family was hallowed by the birth of 
Jesus into a family of Nazareth, and we recall witla tender affec- 
tion our obligations to our own families. 

To the earth upon which we make our homes and from which 
we receive food for man and beast we will be faithful. Upon it 
we shall seek to establish permanent homes for the residence of 
our children and their descendants. 

The name we have received from our parents we will honor, 
cherish, and respect. 

The worthy tradition of our family will be affectionately pre- 
served and given as a guide to our children. 

The family, as a creation of God for the growing of persons 
and development of personality, we shall seek to maintain upon 
the earth. 

We acknowledge our responsibility as members of the families 
of men and of the family of God. 

To this responsibility we will be true. 

We hereby, and in this manner, own and avow the obligations 
given unto us, and pledge our prayers, our lives, and our sacred 
honor to the fulfilment of this act of Commitment, for our own 
good, and for the Glory of God. 

Then shall the Minister and People say: 

Therefore with angels and archangels, and 
with all the company of heaven, 

We laud and magnify Thy glorious Name, 

Evermore praising Thee and saying: 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, 

Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord most high. Amen. 

Then shall a Hymn, such as “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 

be sung, and the Minister shall ^ 

The Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord make His face to 
shine upon you and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift up His 
countenance upon you and give you peace; both now and ever- 
more. Amen* : 
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A Service of Intercession for Homes 4 

O God, our Creator, we bless Thee for all the ways by which 
Thou hast made us members one of another, whereby we may 
learn to be unselfish and helpful. Specially do we thank Thee for 
homes and families that teach us to enjoy the happiness of life 
and to fulfil its duties. Fill our hearts with thanksgiving as we 
remember Thy gracious purpose, whereby Thou dost join life to 
life in the Fellowship of the family. 

For that Thou hast made us male and female, and for marriage 
which Thou hast ordained to guard and hallow the relations of 
men and women, 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For our homes in which we first learnt what love means, 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For a mother’s love and tenderness, for a father’s guidance and 
strength, for the comradeship of brothers and sisters, 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For the common life of the home that teaches us to think of 
others rather than ourselves. 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For the rivalries of the home that are kept wholesome by 
loyalty. 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For the lastingness of true love that keeps families together 
and for the increase of joy the longer love lasts. 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For our homes from which we go forth to our work and to 
which we return. 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For the little world of home which prepares us to take our 
place in the bigger world outside it. 

We thank Thee, O God. 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, be with us in our home life. 
Make us to be loving and patient, forgiving others, as we remem- 
ber how much we ourselves need to be forgiven. Keep us from all 
want of thoughtfulness for others in little things. Make us more 
ready to give than to receive; and grant that in our homes the 
holy law of love may reign. By the love of home may the genera- 
tions be bound together in trust and faith, that the old may not 
lose the confidence of the young, and that the young may learn 
from the experience of the old. 
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Merciful God, forgive us for all our transgressions against the 
laws of the home and incline our hearts to keep those laws more 
faithfully. 

The law of purity. 

Lord , have mercy upon as and incline our hearts to keep this 
law . 

The law of obedience. 

Lord , have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep this 
law. 

The law of helpfulness. 

Lord ; have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep this 
law . 

The law of thrift. 

Lord , have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep this 
law . 

The law of love, in the keeping of which all other laws are kept. 

Lord , have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep this 
law. 

O Thou who art the Father of all, look in mercy on all home- 
less persons, who have none to care for them, who live alone or 
are embittered, on all who have been deserted by others, on all 
who have rebelled against society, and on all whose homes have 
been broken by debt or intemperance or impurity, that in their 
outcast state Thy love may find them and restore them to Thee 
and to their brethren. 

Almighty God, by the revelation of Thyself as the Father of 
all, teach all men everywhere that they are brethren one of an- 
other, that thus the brotherhood of man may be fulfilled by faith 
in Thy universal Fatherhood. We pray Thee that the spirit of 
every true home may overflow into all life’s manifold relation- 
ships. By the increase of trust and loyalty among men may the 
whole wide world become a home. Thus do Thou prepare us to 
enter through the gate of death into Thy eternal home where 
all is as it should be in peace and love forever. 

WORSHIP SERVICES FOR PUBLIC USE 
FOR THE HOME 

Worship Service for the Christian Home 3 
(Suitable for Village Congregations) 

Hymn of Praise. 

. Let us be silent and remember that God is present here with us. 

Silence 
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PRAISE 

(To be read very slowly with a pause after each sentence 

when all shall say together: We praise Thee, O God.) 

For Thy love and daily care, . . . 

For our Saviour Jesus Christ, . . . 

For His birth in a humble home, . . . 

For His Mother’s good example, . . . 

That He died for us upon the Cross, . . . 

That He rose again to give us life, . . . 

That by Baptism we have been made Thy children, . . . 

That by faith Christ dwells in our hearts and homes, . . . 

O God, for all Thy love and goodness, we praise and thank 
Thee through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

PENITENCE 

Let us now examine our hearts before God. 

(After each question there should be a pause for remem- 
brance.) 

Have we been faithful and regular in prayer? . . . 

Have we kept God’s day holy? . . . 

Have we been impatient or angry in our homes? . . . 

Have we quarrelled or used bad language? . . . 

Have we said unkind or untrue things about others? . . . 

Have we been lazy or faithless in our service of one an- 
other? ... 

Let us be silent while we try to remember before God the 
things that we have done wrong. 

Silence 

Let us confess our sins to our loving heavenly Father saying all 
together: 

O God, we have sinned against Thee in thought, word, and 
deed. We have not loved Thee with all our hearts; we have not 
loved our neighbours as ourselves. Have mercy upon us, we 
beseech Thee. Cleanse us from all sin, and help us to overcome 
our faults, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Hymn of Thanksgiving. 

Bible Reading: Luke 15: 11-24 or Mark 5:21-24 and 35-43 
(omitting verses 25-34). 

BELIEF 

Let us stand and confess the faith in which we have been bap- 
tised. 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED 

(Or, if preferred, the following statement of the Christian 
Faith may be said after the Leader.) 

I believe in God, the Father, who made me and all the world. 
I believe in God, the Son, who redeemed me and all mankind. 
I believe in God, the Holy Spirit, who sanctifies me and all 
God’s people. 

PRAYER 

Let us pray for Christian family life: 

(After each petition there should be a pause for silent 
prayer when the people may say: O Lord , hear our prayer .) 

Let us pray for all Christian parents: 

That they may be faithful and loving to one another, . . . 
That they may show a good example in their homes, . . . 
That they may bring up their children in the love and fear 
of God, ... 

Let us pray for our Christian children: 

That they may be pure and truthful in word and deed, . . . 
That they may learn to know and love the Lord Jesus, . . . 
That they may be loving and helpful to others, . . . 

Let us pray for our Christian homes: 

That they may be places of peace and love, . . . 

That each family may have daily prayer together, ... 

That all may remember to keep God’s day holy, ... 

Let each one of us pray in silence for our own families. 

Silence 

Let us say together the family prayer of God: Our Father, . . . 

OFFERING 

Hymn of Offering. 

(During the singing of this hymn each family should come 
up in turn bringing their gifts in money or in kind. When 
all have been offered, the following prayer should be said, 
the people all standing:) 

O God, who didst give Thy Son to be born of a human Mother, 
we, Thy servants, humbly present to Thee our offering, in praise 
and thankfulness for Thy great love bestowed upon us, in Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

ADDRESS 

Hymn of Consecration. 

CLOSING PRAYERS 

Almighty God, of Whom every family in Heaven and earth 
is named; look graciously upon the fathers and mothers of our 
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homes. Give them wisdom, love, and patience that they may be 
their children’s example in holy living. Remember the little ones 
whom Thou hast given us. May they increase in wisdom, and 
stature, and in favour with God and man. Let Thy love protect 
those who are absent from us. Make us all to be one in Thy joy 
and service and help us to live together in peace and love, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with us and all whom we 
love, this day and for evermore. Amen. 
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RELIGION IN THE HOME 
Jewel H. Schwab 
Preface 

It might have been said of Africa as it was of Athens (Acts 
17: 16-31), “I perceive that in all things ye are very religious/" 
All that is good and much that is bad is grounded in African 
religion. Religion so pervades the life of the African that it 
regulates all his doings. Custom and rite observed for generations 
have so moulded his mentality that there is no act of his indi- 
vidual, family, or social life but is in some way a manifestation 
of his religious life. Most Africans are content with inherited 
beliefs which have become sort of a tribal tradition which each 
succeeding generation accepts without questionings or criticism. 

The aim of these lessons is: 

1. To help people to study their own homes to know wherein 
they are less religious than those of their ancestors. 

2. To help parents to make Christ the head of the home so 
that love replacing fear as the controlling factor in obtaining 
obedience in the home may vitalize all its relationships. 

These lessons may be used in Bible study classes and in church 
groups meeting with the pastor. 

Paul tells the people of Athens (Acts 17: 27) that God has so 
framed the races of mankind that they should all search for him 
and feel after him, in the hope of finding him who is always 
near them. 

Jesus came to fulfill, not to destroy, the best in every religion. 
What elements are there in African religion that we cannot en- 
courage? What elements can we retain and ennoble? 

Ample time should be given for discussion in any one period 
but care must be taken to keep to the particular subject in hand, 
always with the thought in mind of its value in relation to the 
practice of the Christian religion in the home. 

More than one period will often be needed to complete the 
discussion of a subject. But the worship period should never be 
omitted. It is important that there be a worship service in each 
lesson period. 
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Lesson I: Does God Have First Place in Our Homes? 

If yon were asked, “Did the Chief Spirit that your forefathers 
worshipped have first place in your home?” what would be your 
reply? 

Prayer: O God, help us to know how to worship thee in spirit 
and in truth in our homes. Amen. 

Bible Lesson ; Isaiah 40: 12-28 (Moffatt’s Translation). 

Silent Thought: Is our home life more influenced by our knowl- 
edge of the one, true God as revealed by Jesus Christ than was 
that of our pagan forefathers by their worship of the spirits? 
Pastor Masin had made known beforehand that these questions 
would be considered at a meeting of parents to be held under 
the trees in Ze’s village. It was a thoughtful group of people who 
came together that day. Most of them were Christians. So, an 
elder of the church, had asked Nge to be present. Nge was not a 
Christian but he knew all the traditions of his people and had 
been a wise and just chief as was his father before him. 

“We have a proverb,” said Masin addressing the group seated 
in the shade, “it is this, ‘The cleverest medicine man cannot tell 
one ingredient from another in a mixture.’ Why do we cite this 
proverb? Is it not because we know our knowledge is limited? All 
of us when children learned the fate of Know-it-all in the folk 
tale taught us by our parents. Ah Ze, you were a diviner before 
you became a Christian. How did you find the answers to the 
questions asked you?” 

“The heart thinks, the tongue confesses,” replied Ze. “I had 
my ngambi kit. It contained many objects, some representing the 
spirits in the sky, some those on earth.” 

“As you know,” said Masin, “Father was a diviner. I often 
heard him addressing his kit. 1 am poor in knowledge,’ he would 
begin, ‘destitute, bewildered. O Ngambi , awaken from your 
sleep/ ” 

“Oh yes, Masin, one does not deceive the ngambi,” continued 
Ze. “It fills up the path like an elephant so rainbow finds no 
place to stand in it.” 

“What Ze is really talking about now is the Chief Spirit,” inter- 
rupted Nge. The silence was complete. It seemed as if all had 
stopped breathing so intense was it. Each knew that to Nge, the 
good chief, had been intrusted the story of creation and they hung 
on his every word in order not to miss a syllable of that great 
story of their tradition. One especially, a slave taken captive 
during the interclan wars, was all ears. 
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“We give the Chief Spirit many names. You all know Makal 
(finish speaking). When the Chief Spirit speaks, that is the last 
word. There is nothing more to say.” 

“How true,” murmured the listeners. 

“Blessings, that is what comes down to us from the skies,” con- 
tinued Nge. “The two-layered nkono we used in our rituals, is it 
not the upper one we swallow to appropriate the blessings from 
above; the lower, representing the evils and misfortunes of earth, 
we blow out? In our ancestral blessing ceremonies, do we not 
stretch our arms out and up toward the blessed one from whom 
we hope to receive blessings?” 

“How like our Father God about whom the Bible tells us,” 
one of the group remarked. “He blessed Abraham and Isak and 
Jakob and he certainly has blessed us even more than he blessed 
them in giving us his son Jesus.” 

“When I think how he has set me free from my bonds and 
fears,” said one of Nge’s wives, “I know my blessings are too 
many to count.” 

“Flush,” said Nge’s assistant. “Father has not finished.” 

“You all know that even before the missionaries came we 
believed we must confess our sins before we could hope to receive 
blessings. We also sprinkled our bodies with blood from a 
sacrificial fowl or animal. You men are all real men. You have 
performed religious ceremonies in days gone by. You women, 
some of you, belonged to the midwife’s cult. Some of you are 
artisans. I need not tell you that you had to be ceremonially 
clean, washing your hands over a ceremonial fire, observing con- 
tinence, trying to bring yourselves back to the age of innocence 
when the Chief Spirit walked this earth with her sinless creation 
when taking part in any religious ceremony.” 

“O Father Nge, I do thank you for your words. I am so glad 
God’s Book tells us that God spoke to our hearts even in our 
ignorance.” (See Moffatt, Acts 17: 24-31) 

“I have one word to say,” old Simut leaned more heavily on 
his forked stick backrest. “When I was young we thought more 
about the spiritual world than our children today. We believed 
the spirits were concerned about everything we did. In our re- 
ligious practices we remembered the Chief Spirit first. Father 
prayed to his mother’s spirit, which he called his good spirit, for 
everything he desired. A mother’s love for her son surpasses any 
love we know on this earth.” 

“He is gnawing at the bone,” spoke up Ngo Tuk. “Because of 
this earthly love we have experienced we can understand some- 
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what the great love God has for his children that he created.” 
“The truth that,” chorused a number. 

“But,” continued Ngo Tuk, “during the age of innocence we 
say the Supreme Being dwelt with us as a mother with her chil- 
dren but after the children began to sin she left them never to 
return. Now we know we were not forgotten. God sent his son 
to us to teach us how to find our way to him.” 

“A heart of love that,” said the women seated near Ngo Tuk. 
“Kail Nge will speak.” 

“Your God may show more concern for you than we believed 
the Supreme Being did for us but, as I observe you and your 
children, you neglect to worship him as much as we did the one 
we believed.” 

At this remark a discussion arose, one side protesting, the other 
agreeing. Masin called for silence. “ 'Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness/ says Jesus. Let us think over these 
words of his and examine our lives and our homes to know 
whether or not we do this today. Did our parents and grand- 
parents seek first to know the will of the Chief Spirit?” 

Discuss: 

1. What qualities in the African conception of the Chief Spirit 
and the Christian conception of God are similar? In what 
way- do they differ? 

2. How did the African child learn about the Chief Spirit? 

3. Where can the Christian parent learn about God? 

4. How are you teaching your children about God, their heaven- 
ly father? 

5. Jesus said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” What does he mean by this? 

6. Are your children as reverent toward their heavenly father as 
the African child was toward the Chief Spirit? 

Memory Verse: Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness. Matthew 6: 33. 

Prayer ; O Father, we thank thee that we had knowledge of thee 
even before we learned to know thee through thy Son. Come 
and be the head of our house, dear Father. Help us to seek 
thee to know thy will for us and our children and then to do 
it. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 

Lesson II: Worship in the Home 
Memory Verse ; God is a Spirit; and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth. John 4: 24. 
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Silent Prayer: 

1. Give thanks that we had knowledge of a Supreme Being even 
before God was fully revealed to us by Jesus Christ. 

2. Parents pray that you may so teach your children about their 
heavenly Father that they may seek to reverence, love and 
obey him. 

3. Ask God to help us to seek first his righteousness in our homes. 

Bible Lesson: Psalm 117. This song of praise was sung by Jesus’ 
parents. They taught him to sing it when he was a little boy. 

Case Study : 

It was evening in the village of Nge. Smoke rose from the many 
little homes along both sides of its broad street. Ngo Tu stepped 
over the threshold of her hut, a tortoise shell in hand. Ngo Tu 
was old. Her husband was dead. She was living in the village of 
her eldest son. As night was approaching, she struck the tortoise 
shell with a stick. “O Njek,” she said, “banish all evil spirits. Any 
witch coming to do me harm or anyone in my son’s village kill 
it. Blessings alone may they abide here.” 

There had been much sickness in Nyemp’s village. One of the 
elders of the town of which Nyemp’s village formed a part had 
been asked to perform a blessing ceremony for him. Late after- 
noon when all members of the village were present, the elder 
built a fire with some barks and twigs he had brought with him. 
After each in turn had washed his hands over the fire the village 
and family were considered cleansed from evil influences. Now 
confession must take place. The Supreme Spirit was petitioned 
for judgment as to whether the confessor had emptied his or her 
heart completely of all evil thoughts harboured in it against 
Nyemp. Not until this was done could blessings be expected. 
Through hearing and observing and participating in religious 
rites African children became conscious of the world of spirits 
from their earliest youth, even themselves leading in the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies at the father’s request. 

Let us examine an African Christian home. Ngo Bayiha is the 
wife of an elder in the church. She has often invited her missionary 
mother to her home to pray for her and her family that they 
may give their children the right Christian training in the home. 
Ngo Bayiha teaches each child the Lord’s Prayer as soon as it is 
able to say the words after her. Before the children are of an age 
to go to school they know the Commandments, can repeat verses 
of Scripture, and sing some Christian songs. The children go with 
mother to morning prayers held in a small chapel or booth the 
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people of the village and surrounding villages have built for the 
purpose. Ngo Bayiha can read and ofttimes herself leads the meet- 
ing, But for the most part it is a school boy or the local evangelist 
or teacher who leads morning prayers in the village. The children 
are learning of their heavenly Father at their mother’s knee but 
their earthly father is taking no part in this training. The eldest 
child, a girl, is married and has a baby of her own. She is handing 
down to her child the Christian teachings she received from her 
mother. But what of the boys in the family? A boy naturally looks 
to and idealizes his father and patterns his life after his father’s. 

Discuss: 

1. Does the Christian father take more responsibility for Chris- 
tian worship in the home and community than the pagan 
father? 

2. How can a Christian father have a real part with his wife in 
religious worship and Christian training of his children in 
the home? 

3. Are you the kind of a father who would make your children 
want to call God, “Father”? (The African believed he must use 
certain words and expressions to be heard by the spirits and 
to have his requests granted. What does the Christian believe?) 

4. Why did the African petition of the Chief Spirit, the ancestral 
and other spirits? 

5. What is the object of the Christian in coming to God in wor- 
ship? 

6. Jesus tells us to LOVE GOD and OTHERS. Mark 12: 30, 31. 

7. Is this what the African child was taught or was he taught to 
FEAR the wrath of the Chief Spirit if not worshipped prop- 
erly, and to seek blessings for SELF? 

Assignment for Next Lesson: Read Luke 2: 40, 51, 52. 

Lesson III: Learning to Worship God in the Home 
Review Memory Verse: John 4: 24. 

Prayer : Dear Father, we cannot teach our children to pray un- 
less we ourselves know how. Teach us, lead us into right paths 
for Jesus’ sake. 

Case Study: 

These few verses in Luke 2: 40, 51, 52 contain all the direct 
information we have about Jesus’ home life at Nazareth. But 
just the words of verse 52, “Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and men,” are enough to give us a glimpse 
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of a home where God was worshipped and God’s word was rever- 
enced and studied. Like other Jewish mothers, Jesus’ mother 
taught him when he was a small child. She taught him to pray 
and told him the Bible stories of the Old Testament which was 
the only part of the Bible which they had then. When he was 
five years old his father took more responsibility for him and 
began to teach him to read the Bible. Jesus’ father must have 
been very wise and kind and loving, for Jesus, when he was grown 
up, taught us to call God, “Father.” In the evening at Family 
Prayers Jesus’ parents taught their children these verses from 
Deuteronomy 6: 

“Jehovah our God is one Jehovah; and thou shalt love Jehovah 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” 

Discuss: 

1. Some people think it does not matter what children are taught, 
or what they hear when they are small. When they go to 
school, the teacher will teach them how to live. Is this right or 
wrong? why? 

2. Should there be a family worship service in every Christian 
home? 

3. In addition to the daily round of family worship should spe- 
cial family occasions, as birthdays, anniversaries, days of ill- 
ness and recovery, journeys, the taking up of new work, be 
made opportunities for special prayer? 

4. How can the children have an active part in family worship? 

5. In order to teach our children to pray we ourselves must know 
how to pray. When our Master’s disciples asked him, “Teach 
us to pray,” he gave them a model prayer. Should we teach 
our children merely the words of this prayer or explain to 
them simply as we teach it the meaning of each part of it? 

Project: Make a study of the Lord’s Prayer with your pastor and 
write out some simple prayers based on it that you can use 
with your family at family worship. 

Lesson IV: Offerings 

Africans by their acts showed their belief that the earth be- 
longed to the Chief Spirit. The Bible tells us (Psalm 24: 1) that 
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the earth is Jehovah’s and the fullness thereof. How do Christian 
parents make known to their children that they believe that the 
earth is holy, belonging not to man but to God? 

Prayer: O Heavenly Father, we call upon thee to help us to be 
faithful stewards of what thou hast given us. We would be as 
diligent in teaching our children that the earth and its products 
belong to thee as were our ancestors in teaching their children. 
Amen. 

Bible Lesson: Leviticus 27: 30-32. 

Case Study: 

It was toward the end of the rainy season. The villagers were 
very happy looking forward to an abundant harvest. A group of 
people had assembled in the village street. The men were occu- 
pied with the weaving of large raffia palm pith baskets to store the 
peanuts when they would be harvested and dried. The women 
were peeling taros left over from the last harvest, cracking seeds 
and pounding greens for a relish to eat with them, it was the same 
group that had been present when there had been the discussion 
concerning the Supreme Being. Pastor Masin was of the group, 
himself weaving a basket for the storage of peanuts from his farm. 
His wife also was present, preparing food for the evening meal. 

A stranger appeared. He asked for a drink of water. Ngo Mbot 
poured water from her gourd into a gourd dipper for him to 
drink. All noted that before tasting the water the stranger poured 
some of it out on the ground. After he had passed a discussion 
arose as to his reason for this act. 

“An ignoramus that,” remarked a newcomer to the group. 
“Not an ignoramus,” offered Masin, “but a believer in a 
Supreme Spirit.” 

“How true are your words, my son. That was one of the ways 
our forefathers taught us to acknowledge that the blessings of 
earth come from the Supreme Spirit and to thank the Giver.” 

“Mother always laid the first fruits of her farm on the path 
for an offering before using any of the food herself,” spoke up 
one of the women present. 

“You all know that I have just returned from a trading journey 
up country where many people still follow their old customs. 
The first of the huge yams were ripe. I was present at the blessing 
ceremony when these were cooked. Before anyone ate of them, a 
portion was thrown aloft for the birds to carry to the Supreme 
Spirit.” 
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“That is the truth you speak/’ said Nge, stopping his weaving 
for a moment. “We not only prayed to the spirits for help, we 
also made offerings to them, each one for himself, or the whole 
family together, and also the community at stated times.” 

“Listen,” said Masin, “this is what God says to us in Leviticus 
27: 30-32” 

“One makabo out of every ten! One basket of peanuts of every 
ten! One franc of every ten earned! Eke! We are not able to make 
that great an offering,” protested Tjue who had a large farm and 
was earning much money in his little village shop. 

“There are four baskets hanging from the rafters of my house.” 
All looked to see who was speaking. Ngo Bum was visiting her 
grandmother in the next village and had come to the gathering 
with her. “Since my daughter has been old enough to cultivate a 
patch of ground of her own, those four baskets have hung there. 
Two are hers. Two are mine. One of every ten makabos she brings 
from her garden she puts in one of her offering baskets. I do the 
same. The other two baskets are used for our tithes of peanuts. 
When we give thanks to God for our food before eating, we are 
happy that we have made our offering first.” 

“Truly a good heart that,” murmured the women. 

“My grandson has raised a flock of sheep from the lamb I gave 
him when he was a sturdy lad. I had in mind the sheep he would 
one day need for sacrifice but in those days I was not a Christian.” 
(Tjue who had protested about tithing was the grandson men- 
tioned. He now had many sheep and goats.) 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and all that 
dwell therein. If we who are Christians remember these words of 
the Psalmist,” said Masin, “we will always think of our Creator 
first in our offerings to him as well as in our petitions,” 

Discuss: 

1. In what shall our offerings consist? 

All of us can offer a portion of our labor. This may be on one’s 
own farm, on the church farm, or in some craft, the income 
from which is to go to the church. There are crops, animals, 
offerings at harvest time. Suggest other ways of Christian 
stewardship as giving a life of service as a missionary, pastor, 
teacher. 

2. Suggest ways in which both mothers and fathers, may train 
both sons and daughters in Christian stewardship. 

3. How is money misused? How can we teach our children to keep 
out of debt? 
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4. What do you consider the right use of money? See Romans 
13: 8. 

Memory Text: Let each man do according as he hath purposed 
in his heart: not grudgingly, or of necessity; for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. II Cor. 9: 7. 

Lesson V: The Sharing of Work 

Prayer ; O Lord, help us in our family to be kind one to another 
and to share each other’s burdens, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
Bible Lesson: Proverbs 31: 10-31. 

Case Study: 

The Basa grandparent in Cameroun shows his approval of the 
thoughtfulness of his grandchild by blessing him. When a grand- 
son brings wood to his grandfather for his fire, his grandfather 
takes him upon his knees and in a manner prescribed by custom 
blesses him. Likewise the grandmother when her granddaughter 
brings her some delicacy she has prepared for her. This is a very 
line custom. It teaches youth consideration and respect for their 
elders and gives them a sense of sharing in the work and con- 
tributing to the well-being of the family. 

The African father and mother are very wise in teaching their 
children in their earliest years to share in the work on the farm 
and in the home. As soon as a little girl can wield a forked stick 
she assists her mother in the garden, helping to dig up the soil 
and plant. The little lad when he is old enough goes with his 
father to hunt and fish. The trees best fitted for use in the con- 
struction of houses are pointed out to him. As he increases in 
strength he helps his father cut down trees and prepare a patch 
for his mother’s garden. He helps his father build the buildings 
needed in his village home. Nor did African parents neglect to 
inform their children of the importance of securing the approval 
and blessing of the Supreme Spirit in any undertaking. No new 
farm was cleared without the approval of the Supreme Spirit, no 
seeds planted without the same spirit’s blessing being sought. 

In our Bible lesson we have a word picture of an able wife and 
respected mother. We know she must have been free from fear 
and restraint to have developed the fine qualities she possessed. 
Do you know any woman in your neighborhood who is like this 
woman of whom Solomon tells? Before the African learned of 
Christ and his teachings were women free from fear of their 
husbands? Did they have freedom in their homes and communi- 
ties? 
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Christianity is changing things. Girls as well as boys are be- 
ing educated in Christian schools. Women have learned to read 
and write. They are losing the sense of inferiority they had. They 
feel freer to express themselves. Marriage of one wife only has 
tended to increase the burden of work for wife and mother with- 
out affecting very much that of the husband. School curriculums 
have lessened the time children have to spend helping their 
parents. 

Masin knowing the difficulties of this most important subject 
and wishing to come to some solution of the problem, called a 
meeting of the elders of the community and their wives. These 
are some of the matters on which they were agreed after much 
discussion. What is your opinion? Would you add anything? 

1. Their forefathers had the right idea about training their chil- 
dren to work. They decided to petition the village school 
teacher to teach their young children in the afternoon to 
leave them free to go to the farm in the morning with their 
parents. 

2. The men agreed that their wives were overburdened. That it 
was the duty of a Christian husband to share in the work of 
providing food and clothing for his family. 

3. The relationship between husband and wife must have more 
of comradeship in it than it did before they became Christians. 
A husband must not flog his wife. If a difference arises be- 
tween them they must reason with each other and pray over it. 

4. Children, both sons and daughters, must show equal respect 
for both parents. To win this respect for the mother, her 
husband must not talk to her or treat her as a master and 
his slave. 

5. Love must banish fear in all family relationships. Where love 
and mutual respect exist between members of the family, there 
burdens will be shared and peace reign. 

6. All were agreed that on the farm or in the forest was an ex- 
cellent place to talk to their children about God and his good- 
ness to them. 

The group at a later meeting worked out a ceremony for bless- 
ing the seed patterned after the ceremony their fathers used. They 
found much help from a book. Rural People at Worship, by 
Edward K. Ziegler, pages 5-7. 

Memory Verse: Let no man seek his own, but each the other’s 

good. I Corinthians 10: 24. 
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Lesson VI: Leisure Time 

Prayer: Dear Father, help us to consecrate our leisure time to 

thee. We would remember, whether at play or at work, that we 

are children of a righteous, a holy, and a loving father. Amen. 
Bible Lesson: Psalm. 96. 

Case Study: 

The young children of the village were dancing in the village 
street. Their mothers were preparing the evening meal. They were 
playing a game that children everywhere play, called by some, 
“Beans Porridge Hot,” by these African children, “Ah Mbilil.” 
As they played they sang. 

Ngo Mbam and her oldest daughter, now a senior in the Mis- 
sion school for girls, were resting after having set the pot of food 
on the fire to cook. As they sat there the words of the song the 
children were singing brought to Ngo Mbam’s mind the discus- 
sion the group of Christians had been having during the year 
concerning religion in the home. “Daughter,” she said, “how 
many verses of that song can you remember?” Daughter thought 
a while, then said, “Fourteen.” 

“You have a very good memory,” said Mother. “Our fore- 
fathers certainly knew how to teach their children about their 
religion. These verses the children repeat over and over tell of 
creation, the fall of man because of sin and the compassion shown 
by the Supreme Being in giving a knowledge of medicine to 
woman.” While they were talking thus in the waning light, Ngo 
Mbam’s husband came by to tell his wife that he wished to go 
to the next village to listen to the Master Harpist who was to 
play and sing that evening. 

Mother added some bark to the fire to make it burn more 
brightly and hasten the cooking of the food. 

“There is another example,” continued Mother, “of the way 
our forefathers used their leisure time to keep in mind their 
religious tradition. The harp, they said, is patterned after the 
first one used by a celestial being. The introductory stanza of 
every tale about our tribal heroes must be concerning the Supreme 
Being and our early religious tradition.” 

“We have been learning Psalms in school. Our teacher said 
that King David played the harp and sang many of these Psalms. 
Do you suppose, Mother, that we Christians might use these and 
set them to our music?” 

“Stay after school tomorrow, Daughter, and ask your teacher 
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what he thinks about this. Father and I will talk it over and ask 
Pastor Masin his opinion. 9 ' 

This is what they did. The best harpists in the community were 
called into consultation. People began learning the Psalms. Sons 
and daughters were called on to teach their parents who could 
not read. All the people in the community, both young and old, 
were happy to know that their ancestors were wise in the way 
they taught their children to think first of their Creator even in 
their leisure time. 

Discuss: 

1. There are many kinds of dances. Are all of these good or are 
there some which the Christian should not attend? What can 
he do to prevent them from being danced in his neighbor- 
hood? 

2. In what other ways can a Christian employ his leisure time? 

3. What can a Christian family do in its leisure time to make the 
home more beautiful? 

4. Mottoes hung on the walls of the home are a help to many 
people. These are usually made on stiff cards by someone who 
can print neatly. The light, fine-grained wood some African 
school children use as slates or writing boards could be used 
instead of the stiff cards. 

5. Some people hang a picture of Christ on the wall of their 
home with the thought in mind that it will protect the home 
in the manner in which the non-Christian's “medicine" was 
supposed to protect. Is this true or false? What should be in 
the mind of the Christian? 

6. How can we help those living away from their villages in 
trading centers or on plantations to a better use of their leisure 
time? 

Memory Verse: Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a 
reproach to any people. Proverbs 14: 34. 

Lesson VII : Health in the Home 

Prayer: Dear Father, help us to glorify thee with clean bodies 
and pure hearts. 

Bible Lesson: Matt. 4: 23-25. 

Memory Verse: Do you know that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit within you— the Spirit you have received from 
God? You are not your own, you were bought for a price; then 
glorify God with your body. 1 Corinthians 6: 19, 20 (Moffatt’s 
translation). 
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Case Study: 

A group of people who were attending a conference of Christian 
workers were talking over the message they had just heard given 
by Maa, a medical assistant at the Mission hospital. 

“I have heard my mother tell of our tradition that the Supreme 
Being revealed to woman remedies and objects for the healing of 
virulent diseases. She and father used this knowledge when my 
uncle's wife was sick with mbok. The treatment did not help 
her. She died of the disease.” 

“He certainly showed us clearly that we should not follow the 
customs of our ancestors in the matter of health,” 

“Imagine dirt meaning danger!” 

“Yes, and sunshine, fresh air, and good, nourishing food a 
preventive of tuberculosis!” 

“Yaws a disease! Why we were told it was something everyone 
got, not a sickness!” 

“What is the most astounding thing to me is that there are 
people who are willing to spend their own money, live in poverty, 
and work hard way into the night, like M. and Mme. Curie, to 
discover something, some remedy that will help mankind.” 

“To me also that is an amazing thing. It is for this reason 
progress has been made,” Maa said. “ ‘Sandflies wilt elephant.' 
Perseverance will overcome the greatest obstacle. We need God's 
help to show us the way. We also need perseverance to discover 
what God has placed on the earth for the healing of mankind. 
We also need wisdom to make the best use of it.” 

“Comrades,” said Ze, “let us put on a better health campaign 
in our villages.” * 

“I think we need to begin with our own homes first,” said N. 
They all agreed. They decided to do the following things: 

1. Talk over with their families this very important lesson Maa 
had given them. 

2. Decide on what they as a family could do to overcome preju- 
dices to new laws of health learned and how to apply them to 
their own homes. 

3. Talk over the matter of cleanliness in the family circle and 
put into practice the keeping clean of bodies, minds, clothes, 
home, dishes, furniture, and yard. 

4. Purchase some wire screening to use in windows to be cut in 
the walls so that sunlight may reach the inside of the house 
during the day and fresh air at night. 
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5. Find out the best native foods for the family and the best way 
to prepare them. 

6. Do an unselfish act each day. 

Would you add anything to this list? Make a list of things 
you can do to improve your home, your community. 

Lesson VIII: Training of Children 

Bible Lesson ; II Timothy 1: 3-5. 

1. What kind of a young man was Timothy? 

2. How did he come to this strength of character? Why was he 
a Christian? 

Prayer: 

We thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast entrusted us with 
children. 

We thank Thee for the example of Timothy's mother and 
grandmother. 

Help us to train our children to be good Christians as Timo- 
thy's mother and grandmother did. 

We thank Thee for Christian qualities which have come to us 
from our ancestors. 

Help us to pass on to our children this heritage from our an- 
cestors and the heritage from the early Christians. 

We thank Thee for Christian parents today who show us how 
to live Christian lives. 

Help us to work together to build a Christian society. Amen. 
(From Parent Education Series Unit 11, p. 11, by Irma High- 
baugh.) 

Case Study: 

Mbea and his wife had just returned from a trading trip. They 
were with the group of Christian people who had gathered to 
discuss the training of their children. “Those people we visited 
are not Christians but their children are more obedient and more 
mannerly than ours/* said Mbea. 

“They certainly were respectful to their elders, as we were 
taught to be when I was young,” said Ngo Pak. 

“It is fear that makes them obedient,” said toothless Ngo Mb. 
“Fear of the spirits, fear of magic powers some people are sup- 
posed to have, fear of witches, fear of being cursed by their 
parents or grandparents. I know because I was frightened into 
obedience by these threats when I was growing up.” 

“It is indeed difficult to train children today,” continued Mbea. 
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“We are told that love must take the place of fear in a Christian 
family.” 

“That is true,” said Bo, taking up some palm frond leaflets 
that he had beside him on the floor. “We Christian parents and 
grandparents are much to blame for the conduct of our children. 
Our children go to school and learn to read and write. They 
parade their knowledge in the village and set themselves up as 
knowing more than their elders. We encourage them when they 
are still young enough to appear cute, instead of ourselves taking 
an interest in the school and in what they are learning and 
adding to this a knowledge of what is valuable in their own 
heritage. Teach them,” and Bo laid a leaflet on the floor, “first, 
that God put it in the hearts of our ancestors to search for him 
and he put it in the hearts of those who have found him to bring 
us the good news of Jesus, his son who has shown us his Father, 
who is our Father and Father of all tribes and peoples. Thus we 
must no longer despise other tribes or people but respect them 
and each other and learn one from the other. Second,” and Bo 
laid a second leaflet down, “we must be as diligent in training our 
children to be aware of the presence of the Good Spirit of Jesus as 
our ancestors were in showing their belief in the presence of 
spirits. This will make for greater reverence in the house of 
God as well as in the home.” 

“Yes, and it will make for greater respect for other people’s 
property,” interrupted Ze. “Since we do not hang ‘medicine’ on 
our trees any more, children are taking fruit from trees which 
do not belong to them or their parents.” 

“Thanks, O Father. Light has come into my heart,” said Pastor 
Masin. “We young people who are in school become arrogant 
imagining we know more than our elders.- We forget that there 
are many things our elders know that we do not. But we as 
parents should show an interest in what our children are learning 
and, when we find the new ways better than the old, let us learn 
these with them and follow the new teachings.” 

“The conversation is becoming sweet,” spoke up Ngo Tap, 
who had had nurse’s training at the hospital. “Parents must re- 
member that when the baby is new born is the time for them to 
begin helping him to form a character worthy to be called Chris- 
tian. Even a little child can be trained to be thoughtful, happy, 
and helpful rather than stubborn, naughty, and bothersome. A 
child who is given the breast every time he cries soon learns to 
be selfish and self willed. If the baby becomes accustomed to 
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certain routines, as being fed at regular periods instead of when- 
ever he cries, he will learn respect for his mother, and patience. 
Nor should children be teased and pushed around. That makes 
them irritable.” 

“I still have other points to make,” continued Bo, “but there 
are only two more I shall mention now,” and he laid down the 
third leaflet, saying, “third, learn all we can about the new ways 
of health and hygiene and put them into practice. Fourth, show 
our children by our living that love casts out fear and that where 
love is there God is also. Learn the Sermon on the Mount together 
as a family and practise it. Then we may hope that our children 
will grow up to have strong Christian characters like Timothy.” 

What do you think of these points Bo made? Can you add any- 
thing? 

Have you a standard of excellence for your home? What do 
you think of the following? Would you add anything? 

1 . Cleanliness of homes, surroundings, persons, clothes, thoughts. 

2. No debts. 

3. Respect for each other. 

4. Sharing of tasks. 

5. Making good use of leisure time. 

6. Daily family devotions. 

7. Sharing in the church life by service and giving. 

Memory Verse: Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
even when he is old hp will not depart from it. Proverbs 22: 6. 
Basa Proverb: The child of the anteater has scales like its 
mother. 

Lesson IX: Family Festivals 

Case Study: 

Bo’s daughter and her children had come to visit her parents. 
She was pleased to find there was a new custom observed in their 
I home. Each day before the sun set her father called his family 

together for family worship. This evening they had lingered long 
i after the evening meal talking of old customs and new, of old 

|{. fears and the new ways of Christian fellowship and love. The 

|!; ■ ■ ! : talk turned to family festivals they had celebrated in the past- 
il dedicating a new home, name-giving day for a new baby, the day 

when the grandfather took the baby in his arms to bless it, pre- 
j| : senting the daughter to the Chief Spirit and the family spirits 

j t for their blessings before sending her to her marriage. The chil- 

dren were eager to know why they had given up celebrating these 
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customs of their people. Their parents explained that there were 
some parts of the ceremonies that were good but not all. The 
family decided they would talk over this matter with the pastor 
and Christians of the community. They did this and planned to 
work out a service for each occasion. 

(“A Service of Intercession for Homes/’ p. 89, may serve as 
a model, if needed, or the “Service for the Dedication of the 
Home in India,” pp. 67-70, in Rural People at Worship by 
E. K. Ziegler.) 

Prayer: See Prayer by Jean Mackenzie, in Rural People at Wor- 
ship, p. 75. 

Lesson X: Community Festivals 

Prayer: Several of the members of the group may lead in prayer 
for help in planning for a richer and fuller life for their com- 
munity. 

Bible Lesson: Psalm 136: 1-9; 23-26. 

Discuss: 

1. What of the matters discussed in these lessons have you put 
into practice in your home? 

2. What effect has this had on your family life? 

3. What effect has it had on your community? 

4. Have you had a church service this year on the responsibility 
of Christian parents? 

5. Discuss ways of making the community life richer, e.g., a com- 
munity service of thanksgiving for water, to take place on the 
banks of the stream or at the spring service of the community. 
A community project might be the cleaning of the spring from 
which drinking water is gotten and walling it up to prevent 
pollution. There is a beautiful prayer about water written 
by Jean Mackenzie in Rural People at Worship , p. 76. “Dedi- 
cation of a Tree,” on pp. 60, 61 in Rural People at Worship , 
suggests another community enterprise. 

6. Are you and your children as conscious of the Good Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus in your hearts and homes today as your ances- 
tors were of the spirits in which they believed? 

Memory Verse ; Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness. 

Consecration Prayer: Each member of the group may lead in a 
brief prayer of consecration, giving himself to help others to 
know how to be better Christian parents. 
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PAGES OF POWER FOR THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
Let's Follow the Bible 
MEDITATIONS FOR NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
By Frances Dunlap Heron 
International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
(Adapted) 

This Booklet Is for Your Family 

To emphasize the importance of your family, a special week 
has been set aside to honor you. This is National Family Week 
observed by Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews uniting to 
make the week a religious observance; to remind parents that the 
spiritual truth they instil in their children in the everyday acts 
of family living can bring high national morality and integrity, 
international cooperation, brotherhood, lasting world peace. 

A Topic a Day . The Bible is your guidebook for the job. It 
contains all the rules for successful, fruitful living. Jesus set the 
example. To help you think of your own family life in the light 
of Bible teachings, this booklet has been prepared. There is one 
topic for you to consider each day in your family circle. 

Choose a Leader. Select a time each day when the family can 
be unhurried and uninterrupted. Make it enthusiastic and enjoy- 
able, not solemn. Let even the smallest child feel himself part 
of his family and part of the world. 

Let members of the family take turns being leader. The leader 
should read the assignment ahead of time, prepare for questions, 
discussion, Bible readings, and prayer. 

If already you have a regular devotional period, you can use 
this booklet as the basis for your daily Bible reading and interpre- 
tation. 

If you have not yet instituted a regular plan of family devo- 
tions, it is hoped that your week's experiences in using the mate- 
rial in this booklet will start you on a habit that will last all year 
—if not every day at least once a week. It can add both pleasure 
and purpose to your family life. 

The Family Goes to Church Together ■ 

“I was glad when they said unto me. Let us go unto 
the house of the Lord.” Psalms 12s: 1. 

This is Sunday. Perhaps you and your family are around the 
breakfast table. Or maybe you've finished dinner and are still at 
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the table. More likely, getting ready for Sunday school and church 
keeps you so busy that it may be evening before you can gather 
around, each with a Bible, to start your observance of National 
Family Week. 

Father or Mother begins by explaining the purpose of Family 
Week and the part you are to have in it. Brief mention is made 
of the subjects for the week’s devotions. 

Everyone turns to Psalms 122: 1. A younger member of the 
family will enjoy reading the verse aloud. Then the leader may 
give the following interpretation of it: 

The Hebrews Loved Their Church 

The words of this psalm were said hundreds of years ago by 
the Hebrew people who more than anything else in the world 
longed for the chance to go to church. It was not so easy for them 
to go as it is for us, because their big church, or temple, was in 
Jerusalem and many lived far away in other parts of Palestine. 
Sometimes a man might spend years dreaming and planning for 
the day when he could journey to the Holy City. 

When at last he stood on the hills overlooking Jerusalem his 
heart overflowed with happiness and he sang praises to God. His 
greatest joy came when finally he stood within the courts of the 
temple, offered his sacrifices, and listened, to the priests’ prayers. 
For he believed that the temple was truly God’s house and that 
within its walls he was in the very presence of God. (Family looks 
up Psalms 116: 17-19; 95: 1-2; 84: 10.) 

The people of Old Testament times went to Jerusalem in 
groups. Together they endured the dangers of storms, thirst, rob- 
bers, and of losing their way. Together they sang their psalms, 
and together they entered the gates of the temple. 

Jesus Found Help at Church 

In the time of Jesus the Hebrews had churches, or synagogues, 
in their own communities. But they still made trips for special 
celebrations in the temple at Jerusalem. How often did Mary and 
Joseph go? (Luke 2: 41). 

It must have been the biggest event in the life of the boy Jesus 
when at last he was twelve years old and his parents said he might 
go with them on the long journey from Nazareth to Jerusalem. 

Let everyone turn to Luke 2: 41-52, which the leader or other 
member of the family reads aloud. 

How must Jesus have felt when he stood for the first time in 
the temple so famous in the history of his people? 
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How could this experience have helped him to decide what 
God’s plan for his life was? 

Did Jesus keep on attending church throughout his life? (Luke 
4: 16; Luke 6: 6; Mark 1: 21; Mark 3: 1; Mark 11: 11.) 

Why Do We Need the Church f 

Today we can reach our church without traveling long dis- 
tances on foot. Each family can go alone. Our church does not 
look just like the ancient temple at Jerusalem. Many, things 
about the form of worship have changed. 

But the main reason for going to church has not changed. 
What is it? 

Why is it better for the whole family to go to Sunday school 
rather than for the parents just to send the children? 

How does it help a whole family to be in church service 
together? 

How does going to church on Sunday help you the rest of the 
week? 

Let each member of the family circle tell, “What I like best at 
church on Sunday.” 

Prayer 

We are glad. Father God, that thousands of years ago the 
Hebrews learned that it was a good thing to build churches in 
which to worship thee. We thank thee that today we have churches 
to remind us of thy goodness and to teach us how to live right. 
Amen. 

The Family Eats Together 
“Give us this day our daily bread ” Matthew 6: 11. 

Start with a Game 

This family circle will be most effective if held around the 
dining table. The least hurried and therefore most relaxed time 
probably will be at the evening meal. While the dessert is being 
served, you may introduce a game. Here is one that the writer’s 
family enjoys. Even younger children can participate and it’s a 
help to the school children, who invariably will try to trap their 
parents with words beginning with “x.” 

One person spells a word, for example “table.” The person 
next to him must then think of a word beginning with the last 
letter of “table,”— hence “e”— spell it, and so on. Eliminate proper 
nouns and of course no one can choose a word that has already 
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been spelled. You can work out your own method of keeping 
score. 

You might make this a Bible game and use only names of 
persons and places in the Bible. 

Or you might play “Where Did We Get It?” Go around the 
circle with each person selecting some article of food on your 
dinner menu and telling where it was raised or produced, who 
worked to provide it, and how it reached your table. You may 
need an encyclopedia handy for this one! It is excellent for show- 
ing how all of us are dependent for food on one another. 

Jesus Thought Food Important 

Eating together should be a time for both refreshment and 
fellowship. Do you like to eat by yourself? What makes mealtime 
in your family pleasant? Are there any ways in which your meal- 
time could be improved? (Does everyone always come promptly 
when called, eat unhurriedly and gracefully, talk about pleasant 
matters?) 

Jesus recognized this need of refreshment for the human body 
and spirit. Think of the times that he found this satisfaction for 
himself. Assign these Bible references to different members of the 
family: Luke 10: 38-42; Luke 22: 14-15; Matthew 14: 15-19; Mat- 
thew 15: 32-36; John 4: 7-8. 

Jesus’ first miracle, at Cana, was performed to provide wine for 
a wedding party (John 2: 1-9). He considered food important 
enough to mention in the prayer that he gave his followers 
(Matthew 6: 11). 

Yet he emphasized often the fact that bread itself was not the 
most important thing in life. There is a hunger that cannot be 
satisfied by bread made of wheat. What is it? (See John 6: 35). 

The very way Jesus says, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
implies that food is something we need and want and look to 
God for but that it is not something to be over anxious about. 

Whose Fault Is It? 

Can we blame God that today millions of people in the world 
are hungry? Whose fault is it? How can we make the prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily food,” come true for the whole world? 
God works through us. He has given us the good earth, the 
sunshine, the rain— and minds and hands. 

As your family sits together enjoying good, nourishing food, 
think of the children around the world who will go to bed tonight 
without enough to eat. Some of them will be sleeping in door- 
ways. Many have neither homes nor parents. ' . 
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What Can Yon Do f 

What can your family do to share a little of the abundance 
you have? Some families keep on the table a little bank in which 
they put coins from day to day as their way of saying thank you 
to the heavenly Father for their food. The money they give to 
some agency that is helping to feed and care for the victims of 
war, disease, and economic exploitation. 

Prayer 

We thank thee, our heavenly Father, for our good food and 
for the joy we have in eating it together in our comfortable home. 
Help us to see the ways in which we can share with thy other 
children around the world who are not so fortunate. Let us 
remember that Jesus said w T henever we feed the hungry we are 
really doing it for him. In his name we pray. Amen. 

You Can Give Thanks 

Does your family regularly thank God for his blessings at meal- 
time? Do you take turns? Do you sometimes sing the Doxology 
all together? Can you make the expression of thankfulness more 
meaningful? Here is a grace for a child: 

Dear Father > as we eat today 
We thank thee for thy loving care. 

And as we bow our heads we pray 
That we may not forget to share. 

Amen. 

The Family Works Together 
te Working together with him, then ...” 2 Corinthians 6: 1. 

Too many parents are so busy working by themselves that they 
don’t take time to let their children help. “I can do it so much 
faster” or “better” is the usual reason. Thereby they deprive 
themselves and their boys and girls of the pleasure of achieving 
something together. And they fall down on the job of teaching 
their children the dignity, the necessity, and the satisfaction of 
efficient work. 

How Does Your Family Rate t 

Check the following list, marking the things you did together 
as a family during the last twelve months: Raising a garden...... 

Canning Raising flowers Berry picking Painting, repair- 
ing, or building something Hausecleaning...... Trimming the 

Christmas tree (Anything else?) 
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Jesus Worked at Home 

Surely Jesus must have learned his first lessons in working with 
other people in his home and in the carpenter shop at Nazareth. 
Else he could not so quickly have lined up his disciples and 
trained them and sent them on their way to help him. Certainly 
plenty* of healthful exercise in youth is one explanation of the 
physical endurance he showed later in his ministry. 

What tasks did Jesus probably perform in his home at Naz- 
areth? 

How do we know from his later teachings that his family life 
must have been one of loving helpfulness? 

God Needs Our Help 

Working together is not only necessary for the building and 
carrying on of a Christian home. It is necessary for carrying on the 
kingdom of God. Around us in God’s world we see forces working 
together— the sun, rain, wind, seeds, birds. In his plan for the 
world God made man to work with the sun, the rain, and the 
wind, and to plant the seeds. He sent Jesus to show men that 
working together in loving kindness is the way to happiness, 
good will, and progress. 

“But Jesus answered them,”— well, look it up in John 5: 17. 

Today the job is up to us, for— 

(e Christ has no hands hut ours, with which to give this aid; 

No lives hut ours with which to carry out his plans . 

We say that we are his; we say that he is ours; 

Deeds are the proof of that, not words— a?id these the 
proving hours." (Author unknown) 

Training for this task begins at home with such ordinary du- 
ties as pulling weeds, washing dishes, hanging up clothes, making 
beds. There is more friendliness and more restfulness in a home 
where each one does his part. Each learns to appreciate the other 
for being able to do a good job. No one has a chance to become 
lazy and selfish if he is expected to do his share of family work. 

How Can Your Family Do It? 

One family has found a good way to divide up the work around 
the home in summer time, when the children are out of school. 
Each member of the family (including parents) writes his re- 
sponsibilities on a chart, which is placed on the bulletin board 
in the kitchen. Practicing the piano is listed along with ironing. 
Each agrees as to what is his fair share of daily and weekly jobs. 
Then as he finishes each one, he checks it off on the chart. Each 
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week each person grades himself with a certain colored star on 
how well he thinks he has done his work. 

What kind of plan can your family follow this summer to 
enable all to “bear one another’s burdens” (Galatians 6: 2)? 

Prayer 

We thank thee, wise Father, for giving us the gift of work, for 
we know that busy hands bring happiness to ourselves and others. 
May we work within our own family to have a Christian home 
and may we work with those outside our home to help make 
the whole world Christian. Amen. 

The Family Reads Together 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and light unto my path 

Psalms 119: 105. 

You live in a Christian family today because of a Book. If 
the story of Jesus’ life and his teachings had not been written 
down, it is not likely that the influence of his early followers 
could have survived the centuries. Without the Old Testament, 
we would not know how the early Hebrews found God. And how 
poor our literature would be without the Psalms! 

Certainly one of the big events in all history was the invention 
of the printing press about 1450. The first book printed was the 
Bible. Now, year after year, more copies of the Bible are sold 
than any other book. 

Fifty years ago many families read the Bible every day. Then 
people got so busy rushing around to make a living that the 
habit was dropped. Another reason was that many of the words 
in the Bible were hard to pronounce and understand and boys 
and girls didn’t see how interesting a book it is. 

A Bible That's Easy to Read 

The Protestant church leaders in America decided something 
should be done about that, so they asked a group of the country’s 
best Bible scholars to put the Bible into words that Americans 
of today could understand. They have four more years’ work to 
do on the Old Testament, but the New Testament is now ready. 
The first copy was given on Feb. 11, 1946, to Harold E. Stassen, 
former governor of Minnesota, who is president of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

A Favorite Story 

With a copy of this new Revised Standard Version your family 
will discover that reading the New Testament is more exciting 
than you ever dreamed! A story that is always interesting to chib 
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dren with which you may start today’s service is found in Mark 
10: 13-16. Let all the family read it together. 

How Well Have You Read Your Bible ? 

Give each member of the family a piece of paper and a pencil 
and see who can record the most correct answers to the following 
questions. (Answers at the end.) 

1. What is the last book of the Old Testament? 

2. What is the “song book” of the Bible? 

3. Which books tell the story of Jesus? 

4. What book tells about the beginnings of the early Christian 
church? 

5. Name two books that are the names of women. 

6. What is the first verse of the Bible? 

7. Where would you find the story of the wise men? 

8. Who was the great letter writer of the Bible? 

Why Should You Read the Bible f 

What did the psalmist mean when he said that “thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and light unto my path”? Why should your 
family read the Bible together? 

Every denomination publishes papers and magazines that help 
to show people how to use Bible teachings in everyday life. How 
many of them does your family receive? 

Why Should You Read Other Books f 

List the books that your family has read aloud together during 
the last year. What kind do you like best? Why? 

When the family reads the Bible and other good books to- 
gether, the children and the parents are drawn together in think- 
ing the same thoughts. Sharing laughs, suspense, and a bit of 
philosophy helps to keep children out of mischief today and lays 
up delightful memories for the grown-up children tomorrow. 

Who will volunteer to get a book for your family from either 
a school or public library? 

If you do not now receive any of your church papers, will you 
subscribe to at least one right away? 

If you haven’t yet bought a copy of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, will you get one at once? 

Read together now some favorite Bible passage that the family 
chooses. 

Prayer 

We thank thee, heavenly Father, for the Bible, the Book that 
tells us how to live right. We are thankful too for other good 
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books and magazines, because we know that the things we read 
help to make us the kind of people we become. Amen. 

(See list of books at the end.) 

The Family Listens Together 
“He who has ears to hear , let him hear ” Matthew 11: 15. 

Plan to hold this family discussion and devotional right at the 
end of some radio program that the whole family listens to to- 
gether. Which kind of program is that most likely to be? Check 
on the following list the ones all of you enjoy: Symphony— Popu- 
lar music— Singing— Comedy— Family stories— Plays— Quizzes— Ser- 
mons— Hymns— Commentators— News— Serials— Mystery— Opera- 
Advice. 

Good listening is an art to be cultivated. The ancient psalmist 
who sang “Be still, and know that I am God” (Psalms 46: in- 
let the children look it up) very likely had learned that lesson 
for himself. Perhaps standing on a hill underneath a starlit sky 
or listening to the birds or bowing silently in the temple, he had 
heard God speaking within him. 

Today we have ways undreamed of by the psalmist in which 
to learn of God and his greatness and of our part in his world. 
One of these is the radio. How often, unfortunately, it is used 
only to bring loud, grating noises into a home instead of quiet 
relaxation, worthwhile information or refreshing entertainment! 
Sometimes there is quarreling about which program shall be 
turned on. 

How can the family get more good out of their radio? Below 
are some of the things they might do. Talk about them in your 
family circle, deciding which are best: 

1. They can take turns when favorite programs come at the 
same time, keeping quiet while the person listens. 

2. Each person can buy himself a radio to keep in his own 
room. 

3. They can sit down and talk over their programs and decide 
on one that everyone likes and start listening to it together. 

4. Mr. and Mrs. Brown gradually can lead the children to 
see the difference between good and bad music, drama and humor. 

5. They can forbid the radio’s being used at all on certain 
nights. 

6. They can use the radio to teach religious truths: that it is 
one of the marvels of God’s creation (even Little Brother can be 
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made to understand that); that it helps to make God's children 
around the world better acquainted with one another. 

7. They can write to radio producers telling them the kind 
of programs they like and protesting against those that are harm- 
ful. 

“Victorious Living” 

Does any station in your territory carry the “Victorious Living” 
series? The International Council of Religious Education spon- 
sors this 5-minute program. Each incident is a dramatic story 
telling how someone learned to use religion. 

If you have a record machine, close your discussion by playing 
some religious number. 

Prayer 

We thank thee, our Father who made the world, for the gift 
of radio. Help us to use it so that our family will learn how to 
enjoy good music together, laugh together, think together. 
Amen. 


The Family Plans Together 
“In the multitude of counsellors . . Proverbs 15: 22. 

Write each of the following Bible references on a separate 
piece of paper. Let members of the family draw them and each 
look up the one he gets and prepare to read it later in the service. 
Proverbs 11: 14; Proverbs 15: 22; Proverbs 22: 6; Mark 9: 36-37; 
Nehemiah 2: 18. 

A True Story 

Mr. and Mrs. Burns and their four children wanted a car. 
They talked the matter over. It would take a good while to save 
enough money. If, however, the children could help more with 
the housework, Mother would have more time to write stories 
and articles which would bring in extra money. The children 
thought it was a good idea. All summer they washed dishes, 
looked after their rooms, took care of the yard, while Mrs. Burns 
pecked away at her typewriter and Mr. Burns worked long hours 
at his office. Every Sunday evening they met together to talk 
things over— a Family Council, they called it. 

By the time the war was over the Burns family had enough 
money saved to buy a car. They hoped they could buy it in 1946. 
But word came that there would be very few cars ready for some 
time. All the children agreed that they wanted to wait till a 
really good car came from the factory. 
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Now Mr. Burns might just have left the money in the bank 
and said nothing more about it; or he might have decided to 
buy something else with it. But he didn’t do any such thing. 
One evening he called a special meeting of the Family Council. 
This is what he said: 

“If we leave our money in the bank we will get very little good 
out of it. The bankers will pay us only ii 4 cents a year for each 
dollar while they’re using it. Now when we built our house we 
had to borrow a lot of money. We still owe about $1700 on our 
mortgage. We have to pay 5 cents a year for each dollar of that. 

“If we took $800 from our car fund and paid it on the mort- 
gage, we would save quite a bit of interest money and we would 
get the house paid for sooner. We could start saving more money 
in our car fund and we should have enough by next year to pay 
for a car. What should we do?” 

All four children— even six-year-old Donald— said, “Let’s take 
the money and pay it on the house. We can save more for a car.” 

Alfred made a motion, Eleanor seconded it and it carried 
unanimously. 

The Burns family has learned that it’s more fun to plan things 
together. And everyone feels he is being fairly treated. This fam- 
ily believes that if a child learns how to think for himself he 
will be able to take care of himself better when he is grown. (Call 
for reading of Proverbs 22: 6.) 

Jesus Listened to Children 

Surely Jesus and his parents must have been pals, sharing con- 
versation and planning, or he could not have grown into the 
kind of person he was— able to think for himself and make de- 
cisions. If Joseph had insisted on being a “big boss,” certainly 
Jesus would not so often have compared God with a loving father. 

In Jesus’ day, however, most people did not think that chil- 
dren were so important as grownups. They were very surprised, 
therefore, when— (Call on person to read Mark 9: 36-37.) 

Some sayings in the book of Proverbs tell us that it is wise for 
people to talk things over. (Call on persons to read Proverbs 
11: 14; 1 5 : 22.) ' 

Nehemiah Planned 

One of the great Hebrew leaders of the Old Testament was 
Nehemiah. His people had been conquered and their city of 
Jerusalem destroyed. Many of them, including Nehemiah, were 
slaves in a foreign country. Finally the king told Nehemiah he 
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might go to Jerusalem and help the Hebrews who were still there 
to rebuild their city. 

He found the people sad and discouraged. Enemy robbers 
waited outside the walls. Nehemiah knew that all the people must 
help with the planning if they were to be willing to work. So 
he called them together and then— (Call for person to read 
Nehemiah 2: 18.) 

How Can You Plan f 

The very center of Jesus* teachings was that each person is 
important because he is God’s child. How can a family put this 
teaching into practice? 

If your family were to meet once a week to talk things over 
(right after family worship is a good time), which of the following 
matters would you like to discussPFamily jobs— How family money 
is spent— How late to stay out— Buying clothes— Pleasure trips. 

Prayer 

Dear heavenly Father, we want to be good citizens and good 
Christians. Sometimes it seems easier for Mother and Father to 
make all the plans and decide what the family should do. But 
we know it is thy will that even the littlest ones should have 
their chance too. Help us to be a family that plans together. 
Amen. 

The Family Plays Together 
“ ... a time to laugh . . .” Ecclesiastes 3: 4. 

Some wise men have said that the most important thing people 
do isn't done at Father's office or at Mother's wash tubs or even 
in the school room. It's what we do in our spare time, for that is 
when we make ourselves the kind of people we really are. 

Maybe a person spends all his extra time reading in a room 
shut up by himself' and so he becomes selfish. Maybe he does 
things like drinking or not getting enough sleep that hurt his 
health. Maybe he wastes his money. 

On the other hand, there are many ways in which a person 
can use his spare time to make himself healthier and happier 
and to bring pleasure and benefit to others. What are some of 
these ways? 

Some people have no “spare time” because they work all of 
the time. Is that a good idea? 

What Do You Play ? 

Playing is good for everyone from father down to baby. Each 
member of the family, of course, should have his own friends 
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and his own individual ways of enjoying himself, such as belong- 
ing to clubs, bowling, parties, games. 

But there should be some times when a family plays together. 
Why? 

When mothers and fathers spend time playing with their chil- 
dren, all get better acquainted. They learn to follow rules and 
to share with one another. They develop a feeling of belonging 
to one another. 

“Good Medicine” 

There are not many verses in the Bible about playing because 
the Bible is a book about the work people did. There is a famous 
chapter, Ecclesiastes 3, that points out that having fun is neces- 
sary. Have someone read Ecclesiastes 3: 4. Then there is a proverb 
that urges people to have a good time. Have Proverbs 17: 22 read 
and you’ll see where the words “good medicine” come from. 

Playing does not have to be going some place, or making a 
lot of noise. It is playing when a family sits and talks together 
about pleasant things— when they forget their worries and prob- 
lems. We know from the stories about Jesus that he often went 
away from the crowds to a quiet place to rest and talk with 
his friends. That’s what he intended doing in Mark 6: 30-32, but 
the crowd saw them leaving and followed them. 

“Come away by yourselves to a lonely place, and rest a while,” 
Jesus said. 

Prayer 

Help us, loving Father, not to be so busy doing things that we 
forget to enjoy living together. Help us to see that it’s more 
important to have a merry heart than a house without a speck 
of dust. As summer time comes, may we have a good time playing 
together as well as working. Surely thou didst intend for us to 
enjoy living in this beautiful world. Amen. 

The Family Worships* Together 
“As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” Joshua 24: 15. 

Since Family Week closes with Mother’s Day, a good way to 
open this family devotional will be for Father and the older 
children to read aloud together the beautiful tribute to a good 
woman contained in Proverbs 31: 10-31. 

Follow it with the whole family singing a favorite hymn. “This 
Is My Father’s World” or “Lord, for Tomorrow and Its Needs” 
are good choices. 
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What? 

Worship is being in touch with God. When we watch the sun 
set in a blaze of red and purple and think what a marvelous world 
God has created, we are worshiping. When we bow our heads 
to thank him for bread and milk and fruit, we are worshiping. 

When we lift our voices in praise at church we are worshiping. 
When we gather our family around the fireplace and think, “How 
glad we are that we are together, that we have love and home 
and one another/’ we are really thanking God for his plan of 
families. 

Why? 

Indeed, it is worship more than any of the other things men- 
tioned in this section that holds a family together. When father 
and mother and children all believe that God is their heavenly 
Father, that he expects them to help one another and others out- 
side the home to make this a good world, then they all feel that 
they are working together, that there is a great purpose for every- 
one’s life. 

Thousands of years ago Joshua, the man who led the Hebrews 
into the promised land, knew that God wanted help from his 
children. (Have someone read Joshua 24: 15.) 

How? 

There are many ways of worship. We can feel it in our hearts 
without saying a word. We can worship at church. We can do it 
alone by ourselves— outdoors or in our own room or in a crowd. 
The important thing is not in what way or where, but how . 

Jesus, speaking to a Samaritan woman beside a well, tells us 
how. (Have someone read John 4: 24.) What does it mean to 
worship “in spirit and truth”? 

While, therefore, no special time or place is necessary for true 
worship, nevertheless people have found that it is good to have 
a regular time to think together about God and what he wants 
them to do. That is the reason we have church buildings. That 
is why many families have a special time every day or once a 
week to read the Bible and pray. 

It’s a good habit that keeps us from forgetting God. 

What Will You Do? 

Here are some of the ways a family may worship; 

Grace at the table. Sometimes this may be given by one of 
the parents, another time by a child, or the whole family may 
learn to sing the Doxology or other hymn together. Children may 
memorize a grace but it is better if they make up their own. 


I 
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Singing hymns. 

Reading an inspirational poem or prayer. 

Reading the Bible. Members of the family take turns. 

Family prayer, led by one of the parents, with other members 
of the family adding to it if desired. 

A Litany 

Sometimes your family may enjoy writing a litany ahead of 
time to use in your regular family worship service. Here is one 
that you may use today: 

Leader ; For homes and parents and families. 

Others: We thank thee, our heavenly Father. 

Leader: For planning such a wonderful world and letting us 
be a part of it, 

Others: We thank thee, our heavenly Father. 

Leader: For our friends and our country, 

Others: We thank thee, our heavenly Father. 

Leader: For all the families who have joined with us in cele- 
brating National Family Week, 

Others : We thank thee, our heavenly Father. 

Leader: For the work that we can do to make this world 
happy and peaceful, 

Others: We thank thee, our heavenly Father. 

Now, when will you have your next family discussion and 
worship? See suggestions on the following pages. Find out also 
what magazines or other helps for family worship your denom- 
ination has available. 

Keep Your Family Circle Going 

It is hoped that by the time you finish the eight devotional 
programs outlined in this section, your family will have found 
them so interesting and helpful that you will want to continue 
the plan throughout the year. 

Whatever you do, don’t hurry it! It is better to have one well 
planned period once a week than a daily ritual jammed between 
dishwashing and “dates” in a desperate “hur ry-i t-has- to-be-done’ ’ 
atmosphere. There is no worship without calmness. 

To help you continue the “Let’s Follow the Bible” theme in 
your devotions, the following list of Bible readings is given. You 
may use them on Sundays or during the week. They are all on 
subjects that concern family living and they are within children’s 
comprehension. A parent should prepare to give interpretations 
and lead discussion of the readings as they pertain to family 
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problems and plans. The subjects may be shifted from one date 
to another to connect them with family experiences. 

The Bible readings and the discussion may be supplemented 
with prayer, stories, poems, and hymns. Watch newspapers, mag- 
azines, and church publications for such aids to worship and keep 
them in a scrap book ready for use at an appropriate time. This 
would be a good family project. 

Let’s Follow the Bible 

When We Face a Hard Job. Isaiah 40: 28-31; Phil. 4: 1 1-13; Col. 3: 23-24. 
When We Observe Memorial Day. John 15: 13; Rom. 14:7-9; 1 Cor. 
* 5 : 55 “ 5 8 ; 2 Cor. 5: 1. 

When Our Money Is Low. Prov. 22: 1-2; 28: 6; Matt. 6: 19-21. 

When Success Comes to Us. Prov. 27: 1-2; Rom. 12: 3-9; 2 Cor. 10: 17-18; 
Gal. 6: 4. 

When We Meet Persons of Different Races and Nationalities. Mai. 2: 10; 

Acts 17: . 24-28; Gal. 3: 26-28; Eph. 4: 4-6. 

When We Have Guests. Gen. 18: 1-8; 2 Kings 4: 8-11; Heb. 13: 2. 

When We Celebrate Independence Day. Ps. 33: 12a, 22; Matt. 22: 37- 
40; 2 Cor. 3: 17. 

When We Deal with Our Neighbors. Prov. 25: 17; Zech. 8: 16a; 1 Cor. 
13. 

When We Are Lonely. Prov. 18: 24; Matt. 28: 20b; 1 Cor. 3: 16. 

When Someone Beats Us in Competition. Luke 6: 31; Gal. 5: 26. 
When We Think of the Suffering in the World. Matt. 25: 34-40; Luke 
10: 29-37. 

When We Must Double Up in Living Quarters. Luke 6: 37-43; John 
34 - 35 ; Rom * 1 B : U Co1 * 3 : 12-14. 

When We Remember the End of World War II. Ps. 34: 14; 133: 1; Isa. 

2: 1-4; Amos 5: 14- 15a; Matt. 28: 19-20; Col. 4: 15a. 

When We Are Badly Treated. Gen. 45: 4, 5, 15; Ps. 37: 8-9; Prov. 15: 1; 

Matt. 5: 43-45; Rom. 12: 18-21; Eph. 4: 31-32. 

When We Consider Our Health. Prov. 23: 20; 25: 16; Rom. 12: 1; 1 Cor. 
6: 19; 2 Cor. 6: 16; 3 John 2. 

When There Is Work to Be Done (Labor Day). Ecc. 5: 18-20; 9: 10a; 
1 Cor. 3: 9; 2 Thess. 3: 10. 

When We Start to School. John 8: 31-32; James 1: 22. 

When We Need Faith. Ps. 46; Matt. 26: 39; Mark 2: 1-5; Heb. 11: 1-10. 
When We Need Courage. Luke 9: 51; Acts 21: 10-14; Rom. 8: 28; 2 Cor. 
11; 24-28; 12: 10. 

When We Observe Christian Education Week. Deut. 6: 4-7; Mark 
10: 13-16; Luke 2: 40-52. 

When We Observe World Communion Sunday. Ps. 67, 117; Luke 
22: 14-20; John 3: 16. 

When We Fail. Luke 5: 1-7; 9: 23-25; Gal. 6: 9. 
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When We Pray. Matt. 6: 5-15; Luke 11: 9-10; John 4: 23-24. 

When We Worry. Ps. 27; Matt. 6: 25-34. 

When We Make Our Church Pledges. 1 Chron. 29: 6-14; Mark 12: 41-44; 
2 Cor. 9: 6-7. 

When We’re Asked to ‘‘Have a Drink.” Prov. 23; 31-32; Luke 4: 1-15; 

Rom. 12: 21; 14: 13, 21; 1 Cor. 16: 13. 

When “All the Others Do It.” Prov. 25: 28; Eph. 6: 10-18. 

When We Need Beauty. Ps. 19. 

Use the nation-wide Bible reading selections by the American Bible 
Society, Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 

Books for the Home 

FOR PARENTS 

Opening the Door for God , by Herman J. Sweet. Westminster, $1.00. 
Our Little Child Faces Life , by M. C. Odell. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
50 cents. 

Understanding Children, by L. J. Sherrill. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.25. 
Living Prayerfully, by Kirby Page. Farrar and Rinehart, I2.00. 

God Lives in Homes, by Lulu Snyder Hamilton. Bethany Press, 50 cents. 

FOR CHILDREN 

Tell Me About God, Tell Me About Jesus, Tell Me About the Bible, 
by Mary Alice Jones. Rand McNally, $2.00 each. 

The Story of the Bible People, by Muriel Streibert Curtis. Macmillan, 

$i-75- 

One God, by Florence Mary Fitch. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $2.00. 
Then I Think of God, by Mabel Niedermeyer. Bethany Press, $1.25. 

FOR YOUTH 

Young People's Prayers by Percy R. Hayward. Association Press, I1.50. 
Must A Man Live?, by T. T. Swearingen, Bethany Press, $1.00. 

FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 

Revised Standard Version of the New Testament. Thomas Nelson, $2.00. 
Old Testament Bible Lessons for the Home, by Margaret Dager Lomas. 
Westminster, $1.25. 

Eeny, Meeny, Miney Mo— and Still-Mo, by Sam Campbell. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.00. 

The Open Gate, by Kate Seredy, Viking, $2.50. 

The Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth Graham. Scribner’s, $1.50. 

Answers to Quiz on Page 119 

1. Malachi. 2. Psalms. 3. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 4. Acts. 
5. Ruth, Esther. 6. (Look it up!) 7. Matthew 2. 8. Paul. 
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WE TEACH OUR CHILDREN TO PRAY 6 
By O. K. Armstrong 

A small phonograph and a Bible rest on the buffet of our 
dining room. They are our “props” for family prayers. They 
help make possible what the children call “God’s minutes.” 

Those minutes are not long— seldom more than five. But they 
are important. They stand for daily recognition that there is a 
Power greater than we, a heavenly Father who is kind and good 
to His children. 

My wife and I both were reared in homes where prayers were 
said. When the children came along we thought prayers would 
be a good thing for them, too, but we couldn’t find the right 
routine. My work at first was teaching and writing, then holding 
public office. There was always something to do at night— meet- 
ings to attend, work to finish, social engagements. We taught our 
children the “Now I lay me” prayer and let it go at that. 

The first two boys grew into husky lads. The little girl, Sister, 
was progressing in school. The last two boys were ready for 
kindergarten. All were dutifully enrolled in Sunday school. Still 
we weren’t getting anywhere with their spiritual training. Half- 
heartedly we experimented with prayers at various times of the 
day. It was difficult to find a time when the family was all to- 
gether. Before school there was the rush of brushing teeth and 
gathering up books; after school there were music lessons, games, 
and what not. We gave up. 

Then a bolt of lightning brought us suddenly to an intense 
appreciation of our blessings. The two older boys were doing 
summer work, packing blackberries in a small community can- 
nery. A storm came up. Lightning struck the building and stunned 
everyone there. Although no one was seriously injured, the real- 
ization of how close the boys had come to death brought to my 
wife and me an overwhelming sense of thanksgiving that they 
were spared. Perhaps it was just the workings of chance; we 
found it easier to believe in the hand of Providence. We said 
some extra thanks at our evening meal and next day decided 
to add a bit of Scripture reading. 

“We sing at church. Why not sing before our prayers?” Sister 
asked. Good idea. I dug out some old Homer Rodeheaver records. 
We added other transcriptions. “I need Thee every hour” and 
“Blest be the tie that binds” are favorites. 

* The Reader’s Digest , Feb., 1945, pp. 90-92. Used by permission. 
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After the song, comes the Scripture. Maybe it’s only a verse, 
perhaps a short chapter. Then the prayer. Sometimes it's the 
Lord’s Prayer, all together. Sometimes an older boy will lead. Or 
the tiny treble of one of the little boys will startle us into hidden 
smiles as he thanks God for “the wienies and taters we got for 
supper.” Whatever the prayer, it’s spontaneous, and it makes God 
a sort of partner for the household. It breaks down barriers that 
so often keep a father or mother from mentioning the most 
fundamental fact in any child’s life: the existence of a Creator. 

God’s minutes take only a tiny fraction of the busy day, but 
they have brought us a new sense of family closeness. Troubles 
seem easier to forget. Anger cannot outlive a verse of song. Worry 
fades when we come upon the lines, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

We’ve passed on the idea to numerous friends. Professor and 
Mrs. Blank over at the college, with two girls in high school, find 
breakfast-time the best. Mike, widower night-watchman, has a 
good-night prayer with his six children before he goes to work. 
We’ll never know how many have copied our plan. A visiting 
minister was so impressed he went back to his home parish and 
started a crusade for family devotions. 

At first we felt some embarrassment when we held prayers with 
guests present. Now it seems like an added note of hospitality. 
Politicians, businessmen, teachers— all pause with us while we 
recognize the presence of the constant Guest. As the phonograph 
began the hymn “Beulah Land” one evening, our dinner visitor, 
a noted manufacturer, burst into a roaring baritone. “Sing it 
again!” he shouted on the last note. “I haven’t heard that since 
I was a boy!” A criminal-court judge seriously told us: “If all 
families had prayers I wouldn’t have much to do.” 

The brief Scripture reading, we’ve found, adds up to a lot 
of Bible knowledge as the days merge into months and years. 
We’ve learned many favorite passages “by heart”— the first Psalm, 
the shepherd Psalm, the Beatitudes, the eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans, and St. Paul’s marvelously beautiful words on faith, hope, 
and charity in First Corinthians. Children, we have discovered, 
are just as interested in Bible stories, with their deep spiritual 
meanings, as in any others. David and Goliath, Joseph and his 
brothers, feeding the five thousand, the lame man at the beauti- 
ful gate— all have new significance for us. 

Several publishers have brought out helps for family prayers, 
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such as “The Upper Room” with its daily Scripture lesson, com- 
ments and prayer, all requiring only a few minutes. The Catholic 
Church has long provided helps for private devotions. A rabbi 
assured us that Jewish families could secure similar guiding 
pamphlets. Thus prayer becomes our spiritual common denom- 
inator. 

Our young people face a future sure to be hard and trying. 
Great problems will rest upon their shoulders. Not employment 
alone, nor liberty nor opportunity alone, will see them through. 
The character and moral strength that are built by communion 
with God will be essential for the supreme test. 

One of our older boys is in the Navy now, and the other plans 
to grab his high school diploma and rush off to the Army. We 
are glad they have learned to pray. They carry with them an 
ideal that someday they and thousands of their buddies who fight 
the good fight can return and help build a brotherhood of man 
so strong and just that wars will be no more. And whatever 
dangers they face, we know there will be with them a Presence, 
and a Voice saying, “Be of good courage! ... If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” 
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Christian Nurture- — Ceremonials 
and Festivals 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY CEREMONIALS 

One effective way to bring Christian nurture to family 
members and to demonstrate Christian values in family life 
to non-Christian relatives and friends is through Christian 
family ceremonies. Engagements, marriages, births, birth- 
days, and funerals occur in every family. The significance of 
such events is in direct ratio to the strength of family ties 
and the Christian celebration of them helps to emphasize 
the unity of the family. 

Engagement Ceremony 

The engagement ceremony of one young Chinese man, a 
candidate for the ministry, is an example of this. The man’s 
family had been Christian for three generations. His fiancee 
had become Christian during the period spent in a Christian 
high school. Her non-Christian family had many questions 
in their minds about giving their daughter in marriage to 
a Christian family. The engagement ceremony took place 
in the home of the man’s grandparents. The thirty guests 
included both families, the pastor’s family, and a few Church 
families. A liturgical service, which had been prepared by 
the young couple, was conducted by the pastor. Copies of 
the service were distributed to all present and the liturgy 
was participated in by the Christians. Following the cere- 
mony, the contracts properly signed by the couple and the 
selected witnesses, at the dinner which was served, the girl 
was invited to do the honors as a woman member of the house- 
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hold with the grandmother and other women. Her family and 
friends expressed their conviction that though this way was 
very “new style,” she had been adequately inducted into 
her new family. 

Marriage Ceremony 

Two young men cousins in a small Chinese village had 
become ardent Christians. Their families had engaged them 
as children to girls in families which were still non-Christian. 
When the time drew near for them to marry, they decided 
to marry the same day with one celebration. They were de- 
termined to have a Christian ceremony and to keep the 
expenses within their economic ability, in contrast to the 
usual procedure. This was the first Christian wedding in 
their families, in their community, or in any village for 
miles around. It required much planning and many discus- 
sions with the families of the girls to make such radical 
changes in marriage customs. During six months’ time, plans 
were made satisfactory to them. A decorated family cart in- 
stead of the expensive red satin chair brought the brides to 
their wedding. Simple refreshments replaced the elaborate, 
costly wedding feast. The celebration, lasting all day and 
most of the night, was provided by local talent instead of an 
imported theatrical troupe. 

The Christian ceremony was explained to the guests before 
it was performed. Entertainment for the day included music 
by the local orchestra and dramatic productions by school 
children; an adult literacy class and local Christians por- 
trayed such Bible stories as the Prodigal Son, Ruth, and the 
Good Samaritan. These plays were interspersed with songs, 
always explained to the people, and with messages from the 
pastor and local Christian men and women, which explained 
the religion practised by the families into which the new 
brides had married. Satisfactions for the non-Christian rela- 
tives and the girls themselves were had in the novelty of the 
entertainment rather than the adherence to old customs and 
inadequacy of entertainment. 

Baby First Month Ceremony 

The Shan family wished to celebrate the First Full Moon 
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Festival for their baby in accord with the old custom, but to 
make it Christian. Their relatives were invited, as was the 
custom. Intimate friends, the pastor and his family, and a 
few Christian families were also invited. Gifts brought to 
the baby included both old and new style things: Eggs to 
nourish the mother, silver ornaments to dress up the baby 
and serve as a bank account for him, and pretty clothing. 
The Christian service conducted by the pastor included read- 
ing the portion from the church liturgy which showed the 
emphasis the church placed on the little child, sections from 
the Bible— -the Magnificat, where Mary rejoiced over the 
coming of Jesus; the aspirations of Zacharias and Elizabeth 
for their son, John; Hannah’s rejoicing over the coming of 
Samuel; and the presentation of Jesus in the Temple. The 
little sisters of the baby sang some songs learned at Sunday 
school, and a dedicatory prayer was followed by the usual 
feast. The following Sunday the family took the baby to 
church for dedication. The father, mother, grandparents, and 
sisters stood at the altar. After the pastor read the liturgy of 
dedication, he spoke to each of the family of their responsi- 
bility to help the baby to know Jesus and follow him. 

Child’s Funeral Service 

A funeral service for a three-year-old child brought to 
Christian and non-Christian families a new emphasis on the 
value of a child. It was one step in the transition from the 
old disregard, which gave no place in the family cemetery or 
on the family name-list for a little child who died, to the 
place as a person which Jesus gave when he set the little 
child in the midst of adults to show a way of living. The 
child was a member of the nursery school group. The Chris- 
tian teacher encouraged the parents to prepare a coffin and 
burial garment for the child. Since there was no Christian 
cemetery near by, friends of the family dug a grave in the 
ground where unknown adults were buried. They felt they 
must conform to local custom and could not bury the child 
in the family cemetery. The teacher led the school children 
and mothers of the nursery school children in preparing 
wreaths and a cross of wild flowers and cedar. A funeral and 
burial service was prepared by older pupils and teacher. 
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working together, which allowed for participation of children 
and adults. School children and parents of the nursery school 
children attended the body to its grave. One old grandmother 
commented that Christians had prepared a more beautiful 
funeral for a little child than she had ever seen for an adult. 

Funeral and Burial Ceremony 

The funeral and burial services for Old Grandmother 
Wang were thoughtfully planned by her eldest son, with 
reference to Christian family cohesiveness, and the ongoing 
Christian practices of the family. These ceremonies served 
as a testimony to the non-Christian community, most of whose 
members thought that family continuity was destroyed unless 
sons worshipped the departed spirits. Ceremonial funeral 
garbs were the same as those worn by people in their ancient 
family home. The funeral and burial ceremonies were ar- 
ranged by the son in consultation with the pastor to include 
as much of old customs as was compatible with Christian 
principles. At the place where the old ceremony provided 
for sons and grandsons to worship the departed spirit, Mr. 
Wang and his sons each verbally expressed appreciation of 
the departed grandmother and pledged themselves to con- 
tinue the family line. Women and children had a place in 
the ceremony. Biblical portions read at the grave, to which 
all the village came, were those having to do with filial piety 
and family relationships. The village people were greatly 
impressed with the very real grief expressed by the eldest 
son during the burial service. 

Most Chinese families hold celebrations to commemorate 
the third year of the death of a father or grandparent of the 
family. It has become a practice in many Christian families to 
make this three-day celebration, when friends and relatives 
gather, a Christian memorial festival. The pastor and a team 
of lay men and women are invited to stay in the home, get- 
ting acquainted with the relatives who fill the home for the 
memorial days. The memorial for the departed is a Christian 
service. Religion is discussed informally with guests. Periods 
of formal evangelistic meetings are also arranged when guests 
and local people are invited to hear a more formal presenta- 
tion of the Christian religion. 
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DEDICATION OF A HOME 

The ceremony for the dedication of a home may make a 
lasting impression on the lives of those in the family, and be 
of great inspiration to all the guests. Such ceremonies may 
be celebrated when a bride and groom settle in their new 
home; when wrecked houses have been rebuilt, or displaced 
families return home, following a long time away because of 
war or other emergency; when a family has built a new 
house, or moved into a new neighborhood. Such a ceremony 
would do much to strengthen the marriage bond and estab- 
lish the pattern of life which the people expect to follow 
among their new neighbors. 

In the large clan Chinese family, great stress is laid on pre- 
paring the house for the new bride and groom. The room 
or rooms to be allocated to the new couple are selected with 
great .ceremony within the family. They are cleaned, papered, 
painted, and set in readiness. The red papers with the mar- 
riage and happiness insignia are then pasted up. A period 
in the post-marriage ceremonies, which come a week or two 
or three weeks after the ceremony in different parts of the 
country, might well be used as a time for the dedication of 
the home. The household equipment provided by the two 
families now joined, and the lives thus joined, might well be 
dedicated in a ceremony which would lift up Christian values 
in the immediate families and in the neighborhood in which 
they will live their lives. The marriage is attended by a wide 
range of relatives from farther away. This dedication cere- 
mony should emphasize Christian relationships in the im- 
mediate family, such as that between mother-in-law and 
father-in-law and the new couple. It should stress the future 
children and their significance in the old family life and in 
the Christian relationships. 

In Japan, when a new house is being constructed, there is 
a certain time, after the beams are hoisted, when all work 
stops for a day of feasting for the workmen, and reception 
of the new house by the neighbors. The builder provides the 
, feast and the occasion is of greatest importance in neighbor- 
hood relations in the future. This would be an appropriate 
time to dedicate a Christian home. 
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A Service for the Dedication of an African Village 
Home 1 

Note: The villagers who participate in the building of 
the home to be dedicated should be informed before begin- 
ning to work on the structure that it will be dedicated to 
the Lord when completed. This will not only make them 
desirous of doing their best, but will also give them an oppor- 
tunity to think about and plan for an appropriate ceremony. 
It were better for the ceremony to grow out of these discus- 
sions than to have a form prepared for them. The plan sub- 
mitted is patterned after the Basa blessing ceremony. The 
building being completed, dried, and ready for occupancy, a 
day should be set for the ceremony. Palm frond arches may 
be erected before the entrance to the yard and to the house. 
If there are to be refreshments the appropriate time to serve 
them should be left to those responsible for the ceremony. 
(The Basa go directly to their homes after the blessing cere- 
mony.) The pastor should be the leader. There should be a 
Bible or New Testament in the hands of the husband for 
the family during the ceremony to be carried into the house 
at the appropriate time. 

Leader: The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it 
upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 
stand in his holy place? 

People: He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteous- 
ness from the God of his salvation. 

Leader: Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving- 
kindness: according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions. 

People: We confess our sins. Have mercy upon us, O Lord. 
Leader: Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin. 

People: Cleanse us, O Lord. 

Leader: Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
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evil in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when thou 
speakest, and be dear when thou judgest. 

People : We have sinned against thee. Have mercy upon us, 
O Lord. 

Leader: Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: and 
in the hidden part thou shalt make me to know wisdom. 

People : Have mercy upon us, O Lord. 

Leader: Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be dean: wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow. 

People: Purify us, O Lord. 

Leader: Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine 
iniquities. 

People : Have mercy upon us, O Lord. 

Leader: Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me. 

People : Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me. 

Leader: With dean hearts and a right spirit let us then enter 
this house. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it: except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain. 

Family: Come, Lord Jesus, be Thou our guest; Let this our 
house be Thy dwelling place. 

Hymn of Dedication ; (All enter singing. The minister 
and the family take their place at one end of the room, or 
house, if one-roomed.) 

People: We dedicate this house unto the Lord. 

Leader: Charity, love, trust, and faith are the corner posts, faith 
in God the center post which will make of this your house a 
home with a soul. Will you in this home trust Him? 

Family: We will trust Him and follow Him. 

Leader: Do you give Christ and the Word of God first place in 
this home? 

Family: We do. 

Leader: Let us dedicate this home to God in prayer. 

Prayer of Dedication 

Leader: (All return to the yard in front of the house, the min- 
ister followed by the family leading the way while singing a 
hymn of blessing. “Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing” may 
be used.) 
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Leader: 
People : 
Leader: 
People : 
Leader ; 
People : 
Leader: 
People: 
Leader. 
People : 
Leader. 
People: 
Leader. 
People: 
Leader: 
People: 


Receive blessings. 

Blessings. 

May there be spiritual blessings. 
Blessings. 

Love, where shall it dwell? 

Here in this home. 

Peace, where? 

Here in this home. 

Kindness, where? 

Here in this home. 

Goodness, where? 

Here in this home. 

Self-control, where? 

Here in this home. 

Receive blessings. 

Blessings. 


Benediction: The Lord bless thee and keep thee: 

The Lord make His face to shine upon thee and be gracious 
unto thee. 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace, and keep this home peaceful. Amen. 


Burmese Christian Home Dedication 2 

A simple Act of Dedication prepared for use in an average 
Burmese Christian home is given here. Parts in this ceremony 
may be taken by various family members with great effective- 
ness. The ceremony can be expanded to include concrete 
instances of the outreach of the Christian families to serve 
the community. Such instances as have validity in the local 
setting may include providing literacy classes for adults, youth 
or children, nursery play groups, recreation, club leaders, pre- 
ventive health work, bean milk stations, leadership in coop- 
eratives, and neighborhood worship centers. 

act of dedication 

Leader: We are gathered together for the dedication of this 
home of (husband's name) and (wife's name). We would, before 
God our Father, humbly dedicate it in the spirit of Christian love. 

Family Members : We dedicate this house with appreciation 
of its builders and with gratitude for God's leading which has 
brought us here to make a home. 

May its doors stand for security but open at a touch; its win- 
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dows look out with kindness toward other homes; its furniture 
and equipment bear witness that the work of others and our own 
hands adds to our comfort; its table remind us that God is the 
giver of our rice, both temporal and spiritual, and the Holy Book 
gives fellowship with great souls. 

We dedicate this home to work and leisure, to thought and 
laughter, to quietness and growth. We dedicate it to joy and 
comradeship, to courage and patience, to courtesy and mutual 
understanding, to loyalty and high fellowship. 

We dedicate ourselves to live for one another in the spirit of 
service and to do our part for any who would approach our door 
or cross our path. 

We dedicate this our home in the spirit of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour and Lord. 

Chinese Home Dedication 3 

A Chinese professor in a theological seminary moved into 
a small farm community within bicycling distance of his work 
and easy walking distance of school for his children; He has 
written quite in detail of the way in which he prepared for 
the dedication of his home, the ceremony and the results of it. 

“First of all, we did three things as preparation to dedica- 
tion: 

“ 1 . My wife and 1 prayed together daily in a quiet outdoor 
spot when we took our evening walks. 

“2. We prayed and explained the dedication at our family 
worship with our eight sons and my little sister and 
our faithful maid. 

“3. My wife and I went visiting our neighbors in the 
country many times. The country people are shy, 
slow, honest, and very friendly. Gradually we made 
many new friends in the neighborhood. We knew their 
friendship was real and sincere. Then, they began to 
visit us in our new country home. They wondered why 
a Christian minister, a college professor, and a Chris- 
tian family should live among the non-Christian farm- 
ers. At first they came from curiosity; later on they 
became very natural friends. They loved to come; 
especially the women and children have come to have 
a real affection for my wife which could hardly be 
explained in words. 



HI 
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“After the above preparation, my wife and I began to plan 
the total program of Dedication Service for our Home. Then 
we began to invite our neighbors to attend the service in our 
country home. This was done by personal visiting and invita- 
tion, rather than cards. For the country people this personal 
touch means a great deal. We could only win their friendship 
by sincere and warm affection. We decided to have the Dedi- 
cation Service a few days before Christmas. The people did 
not come on time, some came early. As they came, we gave 
them tea and refreshments and explained the ceremony. Their 
children played with ours and they practiced the songs to be 
used at the service. 

“The Service follows: 

This Is My Father’s World— sung with dignity but at the tops of 
the voices by the boys’ choir. 

Invocation— a short prayer in very simple language— the leader. 
Scripture Lesson — 1 Cor. 13th Chapter. Read slowly and clearly 
and friendly eyes constantly raised to the friends and neighbors. 
Prayer of Thanksgiving— in simple language. This included thanks 
to God for the sunshine, the rain, the good yield we had from 
the fields, the mother-earth, the good neighbors around us, 
for our little farm home, the friendships we have enjoyed, for 
the Dedication Service, and for the privilege of friendship and 
comradeship in living in this village. 

Original Hymn— written by the leader for this dedication service. 
Short Sermon— Love Is the Law for All People. 

Dedicatory Prayer— written by the leader for this service. 

“ Values of the Dedication 

“For the neighbors— for the first time in their lives, they 
knew what a Christian home is. Following the service, they 
often came to ask questions about how to start a Christian 
home. The women regarded my wife as their spiritual sister; 
their children regarded her as their spiritual mother and the 
children came to live in harmony with our children. 

“For our own family— my wife and I rededicated our lives 
to live among the farmer folk. We and our children all were 
conscious that we were dedicated to live Christian lives among 
our non-Christian neighbors. As a family we rededicated our- 
selves to God in Christian joy. 
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“Later the neighbors gave a welcome party to receive us 
into the community and one old Chinese scholar wrote a 
very lovely poem to welcome our family to the community.’’ 

Indian Service for the Dedication of the Home 4 

The house having been cleaned, decorated, and beautified, 
inside and out, lights should be placed in different places 
ready for lighting at the appropriate time. A central place 
should be made ready for the service with chairs or mats in 
a family circle. In the centre there might be a picture of 
Christ, perhaps a new one to be dedicated and placed on the 
wall later. There should be a receptacle for gifts and as much 
decoration in the way of flowers, lights, etc., as possible. 

When the family have assembled the following little service 
may be used. 

Peace be to this house and all who dwell in it. Amen. 

Hymn of Praise. (Any well-known hymn may be chosen.) 

Let us remain in silence and remember that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is present with us. 

SILENCE 

God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son. 
Let us thank and praise the Lord Who came down to earth 
for us. 

(After each sentence all repeat: We praise Thee, O Lord.) 

For Thy humble birth in a stable, 

For the love of Mary, Thy Mother, 

For Thy home in the village at Nazareth, 

For Thy work in the carpenter’s shop, 

For Thy blessing on the wedding at Cana, 

For Thy visits to the house of Martha and Mary, 

For Thy fellowship with simple, humble people, 

For Thy love of little children, 

Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thy Son, Jesus Christ, 
was born in an earthly home, such as this one. Bless this house 
and all who dwell in it. Grant that it may be full of peace and 
love. May our Lord Jesus Christ abide with us always. Amen. 

Let us pray for God’s forgiveness 
(After the mention of each sin there should be a pause 
for remembrance and penitence.) 

Let us remember before God the times that we have sinned . . . 
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our quarrels, . . . our lack of love, ... our selfishness, ... our dis- 
obedience, . . . our failure to serve one another. 

I will arise and go to my Father and say unto Him: Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven and before Thee. 

Let us confess our sins to God saying all together: 

O God, our Father, we have sinned against Thee in thought, 
word, and deed. Have mercy upon us and forgive us our sins. 
Strengthen us against temptation and help us to overcome our 
faults, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray for this family 

For those at home 

For those away from home 

(Mention each member of the family by name, pausing 
after each name for silent prayer. Then let the leader and 
other members of the family pray in their own words, giving 
thanks for special blessings received and praying for special 
needs.) 

Let us pray together God’s family prayer 
Our Father ..... 

(During the singing of this hymn each member of the 
family shall bring an offering to the place already prepared.) 
Take our life, and let it be consecrated. Lord, to Thee. 

Take our moments and our days; let them flow in ceaseless 
praise. 

Take our hands and let them move at the impulse of Thy 
love. 

Take our voices, let us sing, always, only, for our King. 
Take our silver and our gold, not a mite would we with- 
hold, 

Take our hearts, they are thine own, let them be Thy 
royal throne. 

Take our love; O Lord, we pour at Thy feet its treasure 
store. 

Take ourselves and we will be, ever, only, all for Thee. 

(At the close of the Hymn the following prayer shall be said.) 
Heavenly Father, Giver of all good things, accept our gifts, 
and bless them in Thy service, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

THE CEREMONY OF THE LIGHTS 

(During the singing of this hymn the whole family shall 
proceed in procession round the house, lighting the lights 
wherever they have been placed.) 
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Hymn: As with gladness men of old. 

(All shall return to the place of prayer and the service 

shall close as follows:) 

Christ is the Light of the world. Amen. 

Christ is the Light of this house. Amen. 

Christ is the Light of our hearts. Amen. 

O loving Father, we dedicate this, our family, to Thee and Thy 

service. Bless us and keep us at all times and in all places. Give us 
joyful hearts and teach us always to serve Thee. Make this a truly 
Christian household. May it be a light shining in the darkness 
for a witness to Thee. And do Thou lift up the light of Thy 
countenance upon us now and always. Amen. 

American Service for the Dedication of the Home 

WE DEDICATE OUR HOME 

We dedicate this home to the glory of God, committing to His 
loving care the house and all who dwell in it. 

We dedicate this home to deep affections of the family circle, 
and to all friendly hospitalities. 

We dedicate this home to the courage, patience, and self- 
control which make life cheerful and serene. 

We dedicate this home to all beautiful things of heart and 
mind that lead the soul to wider vision and to higher aims. 

We dedicate this home to happiness, to hopefulness, and to 
health, that it may ever be, to those whose home it is, a dear 
haven of peace and joy . 5 

CHRISTIANIZING THE FESTIVALS 

A prominent Indian Christian woman sharpened up the 
need for Christianizing the festivals when she commented 
on how colorful many of the non-Christian festivals had been 
and how they brightened the monotony of daily existence. 
“We must find Christian ways to celebrate these same festi- 
vals. . . . Why should not the Christian religion be as colorful 
as the non-Christian faiths!” she exclaimed. 

Mending the Graves 

One Chinese pastor was especially successful in using his 
own family celebration of Ch’ing Ming to help his church 
members. This is the time when people sweep the graves, 
add new earth, and hold family celebrations in the ceme- 
teries. He talked with his church members for some weeks 
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previous to this date and urged them to hold Christian cele- 
brations of their own families in the cemeteries. He told 
them of his own plans and on the Sunday previous to the 
time set, he announced from the pulpit that he would be 
absent from home for two days during the following week, 
to return to his old home and sweep his family graves. He 
told them of how he had sent out word to all the members 
of his immediate family inviting them to join him on these 
days in clearing the family cemetery of weeds and adding 
earth to the graves, and in celebrating the Christian cere- 
mony which he would hold there to commemorate his de- 
ceased parents. Following the services, the family would join 
together in a meal. 

China New Year 

The Civic Head of a Hundred Families had been a 
Christian for some years, but his wife, elder brother and 
his wife, had not joined in this fellowship with him. His 
elder brother had earlier taken the family patrimony and 
going away from home had wasted it in riotous living in the 
form of opium and gambling. When he returned in poverty, 
the Civic Head had taken him in and -tried to help him to 
become interested in a better life. It worked well except for 
times of special temptation, the worst of which was during 
the China New Year season when gambling was all but 
universal. 

One China New Year he decided to make a special effort 
to provide interesting recreation as well as worship during 
the period of temptation. Consulting the local Bible woman 
and asking for help in planning, he arranged a China New 
Year Eve service in his own home. The Bible woman and a 
visiting team of Christian college students were invited to 
help him. Invitation was given to the Christian families of 
the community, a group of young men and women to whom 
he had been giving citizenship training through an adult lit- 
eracy class, and to the family who were tenants on his farm 
to come to his home on China New Year Eve. They had a 
simple supper together, followed by songs and games led by 
the college students. As it neared midnight, they went into 
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a worship service which closed with a candle lighting cere- 


mony. Each person lighted his small candle from the large 
candle which symbolized Jesus, the Light of the World. Then 
singing a hymn, they went out into the night and lighted ^ 

their way across the hills to their homes. During the days 
which followed, these Christians and the young men were f 

busily engaged helping to carry through the program of ex- 
hibits, Christian drama, and evangelistic meetings in the 
community. The elder brother and all the youth group went ,' ! 


through this period with joy deeper than that which they had 
had on other occasions when they had gambled. This was the 
beginning of new life for the brother. C 

I 

Christmas Celebration in the Home ? 

Christmas celebrations seem to have been largely a Chris- i; 

tian community celebration in the countries of the younger 
churches. This was quite a natural development, since so 
often the Christian schools were the one place where it was 
possible in early days to prepare for a new type of celebration. 

Churches in many places have celebrated with a program fol- 
lowed by a dinner. Christmas was the one time of the year 
when Christians from all the outlying areas gathered together. 

These wide celebrations have provided wholesome recreation 
for the non-Christian community and have often been the 
way of introducing masses of people to Christianity. 

Many communities in China have experimented in help- 
ing Christian families to celebrate Christmas in their own 
homes. Literacy classes, parent education groups, and any 
others were utilized in preparing for Chinese home celebra- 
tions. Christmas songs were learned by those who had not 
learned them at church. The characteristic red paper cut-outs 
were made to depict the nativity scenes. These were pasted 
on the paper windows of the home. Christmas pictures were 
made available by the church and were purchased to further 
decorate the family home. A worship service, based on the 
nativity stories and songs, was arranged so that all family 
members could participate. Songs, stories, games, and other 
forms of entertainment learned by any of the family were 
added to enrich the fun and joy of the family celebration. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME FESTIVAL IN INDIA 6 

In the Home 

Preparation . During the week preceding the festival the 
house should be thoroughly cleaned, inside and out. Any 
accumulation of rubbish should be turned out and burned. 
Old or unwanted clothes, etc., might be given away to poorer 
neighbours. Village homes might be newly whitewashed, the 
floors freshly done with cow-dung, and decorated with pat- 
terns if that is the custom. There should be no cobwebs in 
roof or corners. The surroundings of the house too should 
be neatly swept, all rubbish taken away, and no stagnant 
water left. Where there is a garden some special plant might 
be grown ready for the day or a new tree planted. More 
especially arrangements should be to have as many lights as 
possible, both inside and out, to be lighted up after dark. 
The little village earthenware saucers with a piece of rag 
twisted into a wick burning in castor oil are both easy and 
cheap to provide. 

Family Gatherings . Wherever possible there should be 
family gatherings. Married sons or daughters might return 
to their parents’ home taking their children with them. In 
villages where so often different members of one family are 
living side by side it should be possible for them to gather 
together for at least one family meal to which each household 
could contribute something. In fact it might prove an occa- 
sion on which family quarrels could be healed. Children at 
school or grown-up sons and daughters away from home 
should be encouraged to write a greeting to the family party. 

Family Ceremonies . An act of family worship.— The re- 
dedication of the home, with the family going round in pro- 
cession, singing.— The lighting of the lights, a symbolic act 
in which the children especially should take part to signify 
that Christ is the Light of the home. 

These three suggestions have all been incorporated in a 
special service of worship and consecration. (See Mimeograph 
Series No. 167, Agricultural Missions, Inc.) 

Entertainment by the Children > i.e., singing, reciting, act- 
ing, bhajanas, kolatum, games, etc. 
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In the Church 

Preparation . Churches, prayer-houses, schools, any build- 
ing in which Christian worship takes place should be cleaned 
and decorated. As far as possible this should be a joint under- 
taking of men, women, and children. Palm leaves, branches, 
garlands, lights, etc., can usually be obtained at little or no 
cost if people are prepared to take trouble. If individual 
families cannot afford to buy a new picture for their own 
house, perhaps several of them might contribute to buy one 
for the Church. 

Thanksgiving Services . Services of Holy Communion at 
which there are special prayers, offerings, and addresses. 

Thank-offerings. These may be in money or in kind and 
should be given a prominent place in the service. It is sug- 
gested that each family should come up in turn, bringing its 
offering, as at a harvest festival. It should be emphasised that 
these offerings are a token of thanksgiving for the blessings 
of family life and, with the consent of the Pastor, each con- 
gregation, group of congregations, or church (according to 
the custom prevailing in that body) might decide to what 
object the thank-offering should be devoted. 

Processions. These could proceed round the Christian 
houses, with pauses for special prayer where there are sick 
people or newly born babies, or where there has recently 
been bereavement. They can also go through the non- 
Christian quarters, as an act of witness, if desired. These are 
specially suitable for village congregations. 

In the Community 

It is very important that, while centering chiefly in the 
home, and finding its first expression in the church, this 
festival should also extend to the Christian community as a 
whole and if possible to the non-Christian world outside. 
The following are suggestions as to how this may be carried 
out in the larger centres: 

Special meetings for fathers and mothers together, with 
talks on topics in which the cooperation of both parents is 
needed, i,e,, Family Worship, Sunday Observance, Training 
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of Children, Understanding of Adolescence, Christian Mar- 
riage Arrangements, Family Budgets, etc., etc. 

Open meetings for non-Christian women on subjects deal- 
ing with home life but without a specifically Christian bias. 
Health, Hygiene, Diet, and to some extent the Training of 
Children, would provide such topics. 

Inspection of Christian homes with prizes for cleanliness, 
order, and beauty, graded according to the circumstances and 
opportunities of the homes involved. 

Plays and pageants dealing with any aspect of family life. 

Christian Home Exhibitions containing handwork, mod- 
els, pictures, cooking, sewing, etc. 

REFERENCES 
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V 

Child Guidance and Parent Education 


The very young child receives guidance from all those 
about him, both older children and adults. Therefore our 
main task in the guidance of pre-school children, that is, 
those children under six years of age, is the training of par- 
ents, and potential parents, the older brothers and sisters of 
the home. Substitute parents of some kind are found in all 
institutions for children, such as in day nurseries, nursery 
schools, creches, and orphanages. These people take the place 
of parents. They must receive the training which will enable 
them to give, in so far as possible, the loving care and guid- 
ance which the child must have to grow physically, mentally, 
spiritually, and emotionally into a strong adult. 

The purpose of child guidance is to help the young child 
to meet his needs, which are: to establish routines of eating, 
sleeping, washing, and toilet habits, to develop independence 
of action, to explore his environment, expand his relation- 
ships, and acquire command of language. In order to accom- 
plish this, parents, substitute parents, and all those around 
the young child need to study the child. They should under- 
stand his needs, and what they are trying to help him to 
accomplish. The Christian family will want to know how to 
guide the child, so that he comes early and naturally to know 
the love of God and want to follow him. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN CHILD GUIDANCE 

Ignorance of parents and adults in charge of children. Ig- 
norance of: 

How to prevent such diseases as smallpox, cholera, typhoid, 
dysentery, and trachoma. 
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Nutritive values of foods and how to provide the best diet 
with available foods. 

The effects of various family relationships on the developing 
personality of the child. 

Child development and what the child may be expected to 
achieve at different ages. 

The way a young child learns religion and comes to know 
God and the love of Jesus. 

Superstitions which hinder physical, mental, or emotional 
development of the child. Such superstitions: 

Cause parents to refuse inoculations which prevent disease. 

Deliberately induce fears of evil spirits, spirits of animals. 

Fears which affect the emotional life of the child, such as 
those which are induced: 

Purposely to exact obedience. 

By the fears of the parents. 

By lack of harmony between parents or adults. 

By thoughtless treatment which causes the child to feel re- 
jected. 

Insecurities which are the result of: 

Fears and superstitions previously cited. 

Broken homes where the child has divided loyalty. 

Parents’ being at work away from home, leaving the child 
with inadequate care or companionship. 

Loss of parents through death or enforced separation. 

Institutional life where the child is not attached to any one 
person or group. 

Constant change of home or school so that the child lacks fa- 
miliar things, places, and people. 

Irregularity of treatment so that the child is uncertain of how 
to behave. 

First steps in the study of the child will be to list the prob- 
lems which each reader finds in his own community. This 
will provide an understanding of what needs to be taught to 
parents, parent substitutes, and potential parents. This should 
be followed by a study of what recent research has revealed 
as to causes and solutions of the problems of children. This 
would prepare the reader to help in teaching parents in the 
home and teachers of children in institutions. 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON CHILDREN 

Psychiatric Studies in Europe and America 

An outstanding psychiatrist has examined the literature 
and listed the effects of war on children. She has checked the 
children in: 

Countries at war 

Countries at war; bombed but not invaded 

Countries at war; both bombed and invaded 

These findings have great significance towards our under- 
standing of what happened to children during the war. In 
her conclusions, she states that many effects of the war may not 
develop until the child is older and that these conclusions 
are, therefore, somewhat temporary. These findings have spe- 
cial significance for us, because of what they show of the 
effects of the family in the wartime situation. “There were 
no signs of traumatic shock to be observed in children who 
had undergone air raids without physical injury. When these 
children were in the care of their mothers or a familiar 
mother substitute during the raids, they did not seem to be 
particularly affected,” says the writer quoting Freud and 
Burlingham. . . . “Air raids are feared as new symbols, sub- 
stitutes for the bogey man. A child still in the pre-school age, 
however, shares the fear reactions of his mother. . . . London 
children were much less upset by bombing than by evacua- 
tion .” 1 

Some general findings of the study follow: 

The number of children’s anxiety problems is not so great as 
anticipated. 

Each child continues his own personality pattern. Where there 
was anxiety, the same child had previously shown anxiety. 

There was a great increase of juvenile delinquency in all the 
countries. In the United States this was much greater among girls 
than boys as a result of fathers being at war and mothers at work 
away from home. The girls were confused. The studies in Eng- 
land which showed an increase in juvenile delinquency are not 
clear since standards for measuring had been changed from those 
used before the war. In France where studies were made, a 
double moral standard had arisen. It was patriotic to steal from 
the invader. Often it was essential to steal in order that the child 
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or his family could live. However, as time went on, children 
began to steal a great variety of utterly useless articles. 

If a baby is less than six months old, he will react quickly to a 
mother substitute who gives him loving care. 

The two-year-old reacts violently to separation. Having ad- 
justed himself to the nursery school or to substitute parents, it 
was difficult to keep alive the former relationship with his par- 
ents. He had a strong attachment to objects which he had brought 
from home. It was thought that separation from familiar places 
and objects had a serious effect on him. 

Many regressions were seen among young children and often 
among older ones. These were bed-wetting, soiling themselves, 
thumb-sucking, temper tantrums, and demanding things. 

In cases where children had changed hands more than twice, 
some tended to isolate themselves completely, forming no at- 
tachments. 

Where children stayed with their parents little harm seems to 
have been done. ‘‘The continuity of the relationship of the child 
with its mother and the closeness of this relationship played a 
major role in protecting the child from psychological damage” 2 
. . . that is, “if he feels emotionally secure in his family, and if he 
has shared the fate of his family.” 3 


Psychological Studies of Orphan Children in China 

A psychological study made on orphanage children in 
China makes no claim to have final conclusions, but never- 
theless, is of great value to us. An extension of the study may 
disclose other findings. We quote from a letter sent out by 
the United China Relief: 

“Fear and anxiety scores from one of the orphanages so far 
tested show rates at least double those of normal children in 
China or elsewhere. . . . In one of the orphanages 77 per cent 
of the boys and 59 per cent of the girls in grades from the fourth 
through the sixth were found to be ‘emotionally unstable.’ Forty 
per cent of the boys had phobias for fire, water, thunder, blood, 
and darkness. ‘They are easily frightened at night, they feel un- 
easy in crossing a bridge, or entering a small room.’ They tend to 
feel that they were not well treated by their parents— though they 
say they were sure of their affection. ‘They easily take offence, 
have violent bursts of anger; they say they are not happy; do 
not easily make friends, and sometimes suspect themselves of 
being very bad people.’ Similarly high frequencies of these path- 
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ological responses were reported among girls. The violent out- 
bursts of anger, self-suspicion, and suspicious attitudes toward 
parents, occur in about thirty per cent of the cases/' 4 

Nursery School Children in Unoccupied China 

The following effects of war on nursery school children 
were observed and recorded during five years of combat 
period in Szechuan, West China. The children came from 
families who had fled from occupied areas, from the families 
of soldiers who had gone to the front and whose mothers had 
moved to Szechuan to live, from Szechuanese who had moved 
because of the war and change of work, and from local 
children whose families were affected only through air raids, 
inflation, and over-crowded conditions. 

Fear of airplanes which resulted from the fears of adults. Adults 
fled in terror at the sound of planes approaching. Helen Liu, 
four years old, was in the nursery school. She screamed with terror 
each time she heard a plane and urged everyone to flee. All her 
life, the adults about her had fled in terror when planes came. 

Fears of hunger and not having enough to live on. With infla- 
tion and salaries of the professional class always inadequate for 
family needs, this was a constant fear in families of the white- 
collar class. Children imbibed their parents’ fears. 

Insecurity due to families constantly moving and everything 
being unfamiliar. Freud and Burlingham have pointed out that 
the most important factor affecting the child is separation from 
all the objects which are familiar to him, and particularly separa- 
tion from his mother. Moving from place to place, moving from 
one house to another, nothing was familiar. 

A three-year-old Wang child in the nursery school had moved 
to three different places, been in three different nursery schools 
and lived in five different houses within a half year. The one 
familiar object was his little bamboo stool which he carried back 
and fourth to school daily. He kicked and screamed and bit when 
anyone else sat on it. Each morning when he came, he walked 
from room to room looking at objects which he liked, appar- 
ently to see if all were still there. When the family moved again, 
they carried him from school screaming because he didn’t want 
to move again. 

Insecurity due to separation from parents. Large numbers of 
children were separated daily from both parents who worked. 
Best educated mothers were, for the most part, least accessible 
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to their children because they worked in government or other 
offices. Creches with twenty-four hour service sprang up to care 
for these children who did not see their parents except at week- 
ends. These gave good housing and food to children but could 
not meet the emotional needs which only parents or adults de- 
voting more time consistently could provide. 

Insecurity for all children who had been moved from the large 
family group with grandparents, and uncles, aunts and cousins, 
to live in small quarters without the love of these others. 

Insecurity and emotional instability for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of orphans who have grown up in institutions without 
parents. 

Over-indulgence, with no disciplines taught to the child, was 
given many children where the father was away at war, and the 
mother was idle with nothing to do but play with the children. 

Some results we may expect from the above: 

Younger children may exhibit their feelings through bed- 
wetting, nail-biting, tics, thumb-sucking, and express their hos- 
tilities by stealing, biting, hitting, kicking. 

Older children may express their feelings during adolescence 
for the first time by lying, stealing, sex delinquencies, inability 
to adjust to the opposite sex and marriage, inability to hold a job. 

What we can do about it: 

Give extra warmth and assurance of love, over and over and 
over to those who exhibit evidence of insecurities. 

Arrange for play experiences where children can work out 
their feelings of hostility with play materials, instead of hoarding 
them in their hearts, and using against people then or later. 

Watch for symptoms of aggression, especially those which are 
covered up, and help children to express them openly. 

Educate children who express specific symptoms such as fear of 
the airplanes. Teach them the kind which are cadet planes, the 
kind which are passenger and mail planes, and the kind which 
are bombers. Use pictures, airmail letters, and let them examine 
a plane when possible. 

Substitute day nurseries for twenty-four hour creches. Day 
nurseries should provide service for the child during the day 
but make it clear that his parents will take him home to sleep. 
This may necessitate central preparation of food which mothers 
can take home already prepared so that they can have a meal 
or two meals a day with the child. 
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Establish many neighborhood play groups. These should be 
in charge of trained lay workers, supervised by experienced per- 
sons. The children do not go far from home. Parents can be 
trained in such neighborhood groups, and the brothers and sisters 
of the children, who are potential parents, can learn from them. 

Children need parents. As we help to establish them in Chris- 
tian homes, careful investigation and supervision will be needed 
to prevent exploitation. Some of the following may be obtained 
for children: 

Foster parents who will carry out legal adoption. 

Vacation homes— the same home to which the children go 
year after year during vacation. In this way they will learn 
family ways which can not be learned in an institution. They 
can thus find an attachment which will give security for ad- 
justing to a job and to marriage. 

Partial adoption— children whose fathers have been killed 
may have a friend or neighbor who will give love and guidance 
to them, along with their own children. 

Christian teaching in family life which gives assurance of a 
God who loves them all the time, and a Christian community 
to which they belong. 

FINDINGS FROM STUDIES IN CHILD LIFE 

Child Development 1 * * * * 6 

The following notes on American child life will indicate 
the areas which we shall want to study on the development 
of children in the countries where we are. A few statements 
are universal in their application. 

1. Physical development 

A moving photographic record showed the difficult and absorb- 

ing process by which a baby learns to creep. The learning pro- 

cess moved from the head downward, until the child made the 

final great venture and stood on his feet and balanced himself. 
The process is lengthy, difficult and required great perseverance 
and practice through some months of time. How much more 
slowly comes the development of mental and emotional faculties! 

All development comes in orderly fashion, step by step. When 
the environment is right, the child develops more easily. His 
environment has much to do with his development. 
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Each child goes up the steps at his own rate, one step at a 
time. There are no two children exactly alike. Environment 
affects each child differently. 

Development may be arrested at one or another level, just as 
a plant is affected if the food or water is deficient. 

2. Development of Behavior 

At 18 months— the child is unable to take blame for any accident 
or mistake he has made. The concept of wrong-doing is impos- 
sible for him to perceive. 

At 2 years— when something goes wrong he blames an inanimate 
object, as a chair because he has tripped. 

At 4 years— he becomes angry at inanimate objects but some- 
times realizes it is an accident in which he has a share. 

At 5 years— 99% of children deny guilt. They blame a mishap 
on some other person, generally the mother or someone close 
by. 

At 6 years— he still denies guilt, but finds an alibi. 

At 7 years— he directly accuses others for what is wrong. 

At 8 years— he may take the blame but not directly, and finds 
an elaborate explanation. 

At 9 years— he admits his own guilt, but insists on a fair appor- 
tionment of blame, as “I did it, but John started it” . . . 

At 10 years— admits guilt, and takes the blame, “Yes, I did it.” 

Response to praise and blame and obeying orders: 

At l year— may give up a toy on request. 

At i *4 years— may respond to “no, no” by grabbing the article. 
At 2 1 months— insists on having his own way. 

At 2 years— tries things out to see what he can and can not do. 
At 6 years— age of experimentation. Takes it out on his mother. 
Attacks verbally and physically. Can’t stand to lose face. 

The Need of the Child to be Mothered 7 
i. The Right to a Mother 

Not many years ago one of the most baffling problems of 
child health was a disease known as marasmus. The name 
comes from a Greek word which means “wasting away.” 

The astonishing discovery was made that babies in the 
best homes and hospitals, given the most careful physical 
attention, often drifted into this condition of slow dying, 
while infants in the poorest homes, with a good mother, 
often overcame the handicaps of poverty and unhygienic 
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surroundings and became bouncing babies. It was found that 
the element lacking in the sterilized lives of the babies of 
the former class, and generously supplied to those that flour- 
ished in spite of hit-or-miss environmental conditions, was 
mother love. 

The study of marasmus has added greatly to our under- 
standing of infant nature. The disease showed in a dramatic 
way the meaning of hunger for mothering experiences and 
the effect on the child’s mental as well as physical functions 
when this need is not satisfied. The typical life story of a 
baby who suffered from marasmus will help to make this clear. 

It is essential to make clear first of all just what we mean 
by mothering. It is really a continuance of the closeness of 
the prenatal state, and the more clearly it imitates certain of 
the conditions before birth the more successful it is in the 
first weeks. The newborn baby still needs to be carried about 
at regular intervals until he can move and coordinate his own 
body. This helps to strengthen his sense of equilibrium and 
to give him a feeling of security. Also he must have frequent 
periods of actual contact with the mother because the warmth 
and the holding give him reassurance. Contact takes the place 
of the physical connection before birth when the child was 
like an organ of the mother’s body. In addition, mothering 
includes the whole gamut of small acts by means of which an 
emotionally healthy mother consistently shows her love for 
her child, thus instinctively stimulating his psychic develop- 
ment. Obviously, feeding, bathing, and all the details of 
physical care come in, but in addition to these duties, which 
can easily become routine and perfunctory, we mean all of 
the small evidences of tender feeling— fondling, caressing, 
rocking, and singing or speaking to the baby. These activities 
have a deep significance. 

Mothering also means understanding an infant’s biological 
needs. The child has not one but three hungers; he has a 
hunger for oxygen, and a craving to feel as well as to eat. 
At the same time he needs help in strengthening, through 
which these hungers are satisfied. His more specific psy- 
chological needs are to feel secure, to get pleasure from his 
body functions, and to feel that he is a going concern in the 
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world of human beings. An important impetus to mental 
development is the appropriate stimulus of the senses, and 
this leads to getting a sense of self and of the world of physical 
objects, as well as to beginning to feel a sense of personal 
relationships. 

Mother and child after birth are psychologically still a unit, 
and close relationship is as important for early mental devel- 
opment as was the more primitive connection with the foetus 
for physiological development. 

It is difficult to draw a clear line between the infant’s 
physical and psychological needs, for the very act of making 
him more comfortable physically, if done by a kindly hand, 
may at the same time stimulate his sense of aliveness and his 
consciousness of personal contacts. Certainly we know now 
that the capacity for mature emotional relationships in adult 
life is a direct outgrowth of the parental care, more specifi- 
cally the mothering, which an infant receives. It is the first 
relationship of life which activates the feelings of the baby 
and primes his dormant nervous system into full functional 
activity, giving to each individual personality its original 
slant. Social impulses are part of our primary equipment; 
emotional hunger is an urge as definite and compelling as 
the need for food. When we deny an infant fulfillment of 
these needs, we stifle his emotional and social life. 

It is obviously true that unwise attention prolongs de- 
pendency and thus spoils a baby. But mother love is a good 
deal like food; we do not stop giving it because the child may 
get too much or the wrong kind. It has to be expressed regu- 
larly so that the child expects it; a little at a time, and fre- 
quently, is the emotional formula. When it is given in this 
way independence, rather than dependence, is fostered. For 
independence is the outgrowth of a feeling of security and 
completeness, whereas the deep dependency of the first 
months of life is a natural biological condition which char- 
acterizes babies, and not a trait which has been produced by 
too much care. Assurance comes with inner growth but only 
if this is accompanied by love which must not only be 
abundant but consistent. The child cannot be given a great 
deal of attention and then deprived of it. The art of mother- 
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ing is to discover and satisfy the particular need of the indi- 
vidual child. 

Not every woman can mother a child, even though bio- 
logically she may be capable of giving birth. The phase of 
mothering which comes immediately after birth reflects in- 
evitably her own upbringing, to which other emotional rela- 
tionships have contributed. The woman who is herself emo- 
tionally sound and whose deeper needs are satisfied in the 
marriage relationship gives her child this love without the 
help of a pediatrician or a psychiatrist, just as naturally as 
she secretes milk. Unfortunately, however, our highly im- 
personal civilization has insidiously damaged woman’s in- 
stinctual nature and has blinded her to one of her most 
natural rights— that of teaching the small baby to love, by 
loving it consistently through the period of helpless infancy. 
It is for this reason that the modern woman may need help 
and guidance in her relationship with her baby. She needs 
reassurance that the handling and fondling which she gives 
are by no means casual expressions of sentiment but are 
biologically necessary for the healthy mental development 
of the baby. 

2. Oxygen Hunger 

Since the contacts and warmth afforded by another human 
body are a protection rather than a peril to the infant, he 
sleeps more safely at his mother’s side than in the stimulus- 
free seclusion of a modern nursery. 

“Mothering” a newborn baby helps him to breathe by 
bringing into action certain nervous reflexes which insure 
proper and necessary respiration. 

This early oxygen supply is a factor in starting the fires 
of life in the rapidly developing brain cells; hence, it is one 
of the first steps toward mental functioning. 

Good breathing determines smooth speech development 
and is throughout life closely related to both physical and 
mental health. 

3. Sucking 

During the first three to six months of an infant’s life, 
sucking is his most gratifying and all-absorbing activity. This 
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function is regarded by the majority of people as simply the 
baby’s way of ingesting his food. The mouth with its delicate 
sensitivity and elaborate muscular equipment is considered 
merely the upper end of the digestive tract. However, aside 
from the intake of nourishment, this function satisfies im- 
portant psychological needs. The baby is not only filling 
his stomach; he is getting his first taste of the outside world 
and the first grasp or hold of which he is capable. His initial 
sense of security, of pleasure, satisfaction and success, is close- 
ly linked with his mouth activity. Close study of sucking 
behavior in a large number of babies has thrown light on the 
relationship of this fundamental activity to speech and other 
expressions of mental life; hence, the great necessity of 
making it easy and pleasurable. 

Sucking usually reaches a maximum intensity about the 
fourth month of life, and, if it has been fully and agreeably 
exercised to this time, begins to diminish spontaneously when 
the baby begins to vocalize, to bite, and to grasp with his 
hands. The very close interrelation between these various 
functions can be interestingly observed in this early period 
of life. 

Another important aspect of this basic function is that it 
brings a better blood supply to the head and face, thus con- 
tributing to the progressive development of the facial muscles 
and probably to the brain itself. 

The mouth activity relieves tension and establishes rela- 
tionship with the mother in an important way. Thus the 
budding emotional and social feelings, as well as early feeling 
of the self, are connected with oral activity. If we follow 
through subsequent stages of development we find that three 
types of activity arise from this primary oral function: nutri- 
tional (the tasting or chewing of food); emotional (smiling 
and kissing); intellectual (word making). 

Breast feeding is of the very essence of “mothering” and 
the most important means of immunizing a baby against 
anxiety. 

This is a developmental activity in the infant and must 
be regarded as such, whether it is directed at breast, bottle, 
or thumb. In the light of this understanding, the mother has 
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to insure its frequent, satisfying, and regular exercise during 
the first months of the baby’s life. If an infant sucks vigorously 
beyond the artificially appointed time, he is probably satis- 
fying some need of his individual constitution and should be 
allowed to go on without interference, until his develop- 
mental needs are satisfied. 

The sucking habits, which are found in the older child, 
must be carefully traced to their source in order to be intelli- 
gently treated. There are two primary causes of thumb suck- 
ing. First, the child has been frustrated in the early months 
so that he has not had free and satisfying sucking experiences. 
Second, he has not had enough mothering to relieve body 
tensions and to satisfy other stimulus needs. What must be 
recognized is that sucking is the infant’s panacea for tension 
states. To meet a sucking problem adequately, then, one 
needs to try first to discover the source of the tension, and 
second, to supply the child with other means of relief. 

Fears and Frustrations 8 

Fears disguised in adults. Fears disguised and not al- 
lowed to be recognized come out in many ways. ... For 
adults, the sudden nightmare, the attack of indigestion, the 
vague sense that something is wrong, the restless anxiety, the 
nervous headache, the stiff-fingered feelings of ever-present 
pressure, the over-reactive irritibility with those whom we 
love— these often are hidden fears in disguised forms. 

Fears disguised in children. The bed-wetting of our chil- 
dren, their finger-nail biting, their fidgetiness, their shynesses 
—often are fears we have helped them deny, rising in peculiar 
formations. 

What we can do about fears. One of the best ways is to 
talk about our feelings. Talking it out serves several values. 

It is a means of bringing the issue into focus. 

Brings relief, and gets rid of some of the tension. 

Helps to clarify the matter. 

Makes it seem more simple and manageable. 

Helps us to face more squarely the fear and gain relief. 

An adult or older child can talk about fears. The small 
child can not. A child senses the fears of his parents, there- 
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fore the most important way of handling a child’s fears is to 
handle his parents’ fears. 

When fears are extreme and gravely disturbing, when 
fears are persistently present, when fears cripple thought and 
action, when anxiety rides high, it becomes even more essen- 
tial to look them in the face. ... For this, an adult needs spe- 
cific help. He will be careful, however, that the services he 
secures are based on sound professional backgrounds. 

We need to encourage children to talk out and play out 
their fears. 

Frustrations . 9 Children talk a lot about killing in their 
play. Talk of shooting and killing expresses hostilities caused 
by countless frustrations and deprivations. These have come 
from the process of bringing children up “properly.” Such 
frustrations have been: 

Pain of hunger the child endured waiting to be fed. 

Cuddling denied which made him feel loved and wanted. 

Comfort denied when he attempted to tell others that he 

was in trouble. 

Deprivation of the good warm pleasure of sucking. 

Being forced to achieve cleanliness and dryness before 

muscles had developed to enable him to keep clean. 

War play is more truly directed at close-by enemies. The 
Japs and Germans are merely named because they are safer 
and more sanctioned objects to let out at. 

Parents have often unwittingly become the child’s enemy 
by pressing and blocking him. 

It is human and natural to want to strike back, get even 
and get rid of those who block or push or frustrate us. 

What we can do about frustrations: 

We can help children to handle their hostilities realistically 
and squarely, directly and not by subterfuges. 

We can help children to accept their feelings of hostility 
and to know that we too, sometimes, have such feelings. 

We will recognize that war talk and war play are frequently 
the child’s way of getting hostility off his chest. 

We will remember that causes of hostility are lessened as 
our children achieve basic satisfactions— let them play out 
their hostilities. 
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The Beginnings of Religion in Early Childhood 

The child, before he has completed his first year, has al- 
ready unconsciously but definitely formed a general picture 
of his world, which with each succeeding month and year 
becomes more and more set in its colors. Without words or 
even without logical thinking, he has already made for him- 
self a pattern for his living in line with his own picture of 
life. He has set certain goals as worth striving for and has 
worked out his own ways of attaining those goals. Whether 
for better or worse, he has become a personality. He has 
achieved a special quality in his living. 

Foundations of personality. Baby feels gentle arms lift 
him with poise from cradle. Head lies comfortably on a 
steady support, feels safe in early experience. Is changed. Food 
satisfies, bath relaxes, pleasantly warm water soothes. Again 
when laid to rest away from touch of warm fingers, feels soft 
garments and smooth bed against his skin. Before he can 
focus eyes or before ears distinguish sounds, he feels himself 
comfortably placed in a goodly world. If similar experiences 
are repeated day after day baby comes to expect them, and 
repeats his modes of reacting to them. Adults interpret re- 
laxed muscles in sleep, eagerness when feeding, gurgles, first 
smiles; “He is a good baby,” they say. If, as months pass, his 
needs for stable care and understanding are met, the child 
enters nursery school with an habitual attitude of eager ex- 
pectancy, alert and courageous. He gladly enters a larger 
world and contributes a spiritual element to group activities 
in which he engages. Another child may be cared for by an 
adult who herself is emotionally unstable, who fears she may 
fall short of her responsibilities, who alternates between pet- 
ting and neglecting. When her child is picked up, he feels 
the twitching and jerking of her muscles against his own. He 
is jostled on her knees, or swung across her shoulders as she 
walks nervously about the room. If, added to these experi- 
ences he finds his mother’s milk unsatisfying, is annoyed by 
abdominal distress, he begins the habit of crying for relief. 
Never gaining for any length of time the basic sense of secur- 
ity for which he craves, he finds his greatest satisfaction in 
his sense of power. If such conditions continue, by the time 
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the child is 2 or 3 years of age he will have formed what any 
experienced nursery school teacher will recognize as an anti- 
social pattern of life which can be changed only by permitting 
the child, as it were, to begin life over again in a new environ- 
ment. He must have a chance to be “born again” and to 
discover for himself a friendly world. 

At an earlier time adults assumed that children were born 
with differing types of character. The psychologists have 
shown us that moral qualities in life are developed after birth 
rather than inherited, and that during the pre-school period 
these hidden purposes gather such momentum that all 
further character development is in some measure condi- 
tioned by them. 

What then is the bearing of this finding of child study 
upon ways of developing a religious quality in the life of 
young children? It is this,— that before even the most con- 
scientious of religious parents thinks of teaching about God 
or prayer, the child has formed the most important elements 
in his religion. A child’s religion is not something which can 
be added to his life at a given time in the form of beliefs and 
customs. The emotional rating he has already given himself 
in relation to the small part of the universe of which he is 
aware will be the means of coloring any description of Di- 
vinity that may be given him— perhaps distorting or erasing 
it entirely. Why then should we continue to feel impelled 
by custom to hurry with the superstructure— attempting to 
explain to small children ideas too great for their experience 
and neglect to consider whether the foundations are stable or 
made of shifting sand? 

How long shall we wait before introducing children to 
God? 

Children should first have certain simpler concepts and 
experiences before one of the most difficult of all concepts 
is presented, e.g., children should first become fully aware 
of essential difference between living things and inanimate 
objects, such as the difference between a teddy bear and a 
pet, between a seed and a stone, shouldn’t they? Upon this 
consciousness depends all appreciation of wonder and mean- 
ing of life. 
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Again during pre-school years, children are usually first 
faced with mysteries of life and death. Realization of personal 
responsibility for life— one’s own; that one was bom, grows, 
and dies, in itself means something religious, deep. With the 
coming of this realization is that of a God who is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. This may be an aid to courage. 

Other desirable experiences should include experience 
with an enlarging number of people. Children should have 
a chance to face winds, rain, cold, sunshine, come to know 
fertile earth and stand before the glory of stars and majesty 
of storms; with child’s growing understanding of universe 
should grow his religious ideas. 

Three Needs of Children 10 

Love is as important for a baby as food. He lives on ten- 
sions and cries to relax. He is not a small replica of older 
people, but is different, even physically. Babies bom amongst 
the guerillas in the Philippine Islands during the war lived 
due to the love of some adult who cared for them, certainly 
not because of food. For the baby’s health— emotional and 
physical— love is absolutely indispensable. 

To a child from 1-4 years of age, his size makes the world 
look very different from what it does to an adult. He is at a 
disadvantage with people so much bigger and stronger than 
he, and knows panic and fear because people tower above 
him. If, however, he is sure of love and protection, then he 
has security. 

A child’s emotional upsets are deeper and more intense, 
and last longer than we realize. He has to learn from the 
beginning to live in society and all is new to him. So he is 
constantly adjusting and compromising. When he is crossed, 
rage naturally develops. He must learn to control his emo- 
tions and adapt himself to others, yet must have a chance for 
release. The wise mother leaves the child alone in a room to 
yell all he wants, then allows him to rejoin the family when 
he is quiet. 

Little children’s fundamental behaviour and responses are 
the same the world over, although the family set-ups may be 
different. Their only world is the family and as long as they 
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have parents with them or near, there is a definite feeling of 
security. Even bombs do not harm children psychologically if 
the mother is near and unafraid. 

If the foundations are solid, and these are laid before five 
years of age, the child can “take” anything. Family love 
springs from pre-school experiences. A child must feel that 
he has a real place in the world and belongs to someone. 
Otherwise you may give children a beautiful surface life, but 
the mainspring and spark are lacking to make them feel they 
are individuals. A child learns more from what people are 
than from what they say. That is why family life is so im- 
portant. A child thinks of death as desertion. Being left alone 
is the greatest cause of fear. 

METHODS OF CHILD GUIDANCE 

A Good Nursery School 11 

Has ample space indoors and outdoors. 

Maintains safe, sanitary, and hygienic housing conditions. 

Protects and conserves the child's health. 

Provides equipment and play materials that help a child’s 
whole body and whole self to grow and develop. 

Has enough teachers to guide group living and to take care of 
individual children’s needs. 

Encourages the child to use materials creatively as he wishes. 

Helps children develop wholesome attitudes toward their own 
bodies and bodily functions. 

Provides real opportunities for the child’s social adjustments. 

Considers parents as well as children and their emotional rela- 
tionship to each other. ^ 

Has well-adjusted teachers who express feelings and encourage 
the children to express their feelings. 

Has teachers who understand little children and how they 
grow. 

Has teachers who help children to redirect their undesirable 
feelings. 

Pays attention to what the child does and WHY he does it. 

Keeps records of the children and uses them to help meet the 
needs of the individual child. 

Has children who are enrolled for continuous day after day 
attendance.' 
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Has a program which is set up to consider the varying needs 
of the family. 

The Nursery Play Group 12 

The nursery play group must be clearly distinguished from 
the day nursery and the nursery school, both of which it 
resembles in some ways. The function of the day nursery is 
primarily to provide foster-home care for pre-school children 
whose parents work away from home. Children are brought 
to the day nursery in the morning and taken home in the 
evening, having two or three meals while there. In pre-war 
days, Childhood Education and the National Association for 
Nursery Education together had set standards which enabled 
a day nursery to provide for children the same educational 
program as a good nursery school. The amount of space, 
light, the kind of care needed, the number of trained nursery 
teachers and the number of untrained assistants were all 
specified. A nursery school presupposes a well qualified staff 
of teachers, including a doctor, a nurse, a psychologist and 
consulting psychiatrist, a well equipped building with a speci- 
fied amount of space per child, outdoor play space and equip- 
ment, lavatories fitted to meet the need of little children, and 
a certain amount of play and other materials for use both 
inside and outside of the building. Such a school perforce 
charges high fees. The nursery play group has the same 
objectives for both the child and his parents as those of the 
nursery school, although its main objective is parent and 
family life education, reaching out to change the community. 
It differs from the nursery school in several ways. It is con- 
ducted with volunteer leadership, trained and supervised by 
skilled leaders. It is held in a borrowed place. Its enrollment 
comes from within two blocks of the location. Its toys and 
equipment are produced locally or are borrowed, and the 
lunch and water are provided by the families of the children 
who are enrolled. There are no fees. 

Objectives: 

i. For the Children: 

a. To help the child to establish happily routines in toilet 
habits, washing, sleeping, and eating. 
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b. To prevent communicable diseases through inoculations 
and vaccinations. 

c. To ascertain the child’s physical condition and help him 
by providing physical examinations and medication, and 
by encouraging parents to provide adequate nutrition. 

d. To help the child to gain independence. 

e. To enable the child to explore his environment and ex- 
pand his relationships through command of language. 

f. To provide Christian nurture within his age comprehen- 
sion and in cooperation with his family. 

2. For the Parents: 

a. To enable parents to study their children and to under- 
stand their physical, mental, and emotional needs. 

b. To help parents to meet these needs through cooperation 
with them in their homes and through the Play Group. 

c. To enable parents to recognize necessary community 
changes for the best development of their children. 

d. To help parents to cooperate with other parents to bring 
about the necessary changes in the community. 

Leadership: 

1. General supervision and recruiting was done by skilled lead- 
ers connected with the college or church service station. 

2. The head of each nursery play group was a college or semi- 
nary student. Mature middle school or normal school students 
who were given short-term training could also be used. 

3. Teachers recruited from adult literacy classes were older girls 
and young married women; from children’s clubs and 4-H 
clubs came 12-15 year old boys and girls. 

4. Training for the volunteer teachers was arranged by leaders 
in the rural service stations. The training team was composed 
of volunteers from college home economics departments, 
teachers from a normal training school, a principal of a moth- 
ercraft school, religious education secretaries, student leaders, 
and a professor of music in a college. 

5. Medical personnel, who examined the children and gave in- 
oculations and vaccinations, were local doctors and medical 
students from the universities. 

Time Held: - >. ... ■. 

6 to 8 weeks during vacation of the colleges and universities. 
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Location: 

Requirements for the location were a central place easy for 
people to visit, some space, and families who would cooperate in 
cleaning up the place and making the toilet safe for the children. 

1. Places were secured by the local volunteer teachers. They made 
the first scouting trip for space, and a second trip with the 
general supervisor to make the arrangement authentic. 

2. Play groups were located in family courtyards, family houses, 
home sugar factories, mill-stone shelters, unoccupied shops, 
and ancestral halls. 

Pupils: 

1. Pupils were recruited by the volunteer teachers, who were 
local people and trusted by the parents. 

2. The children came from within two blocks of the play group 
center so that they could easily walk without fatigue and 
usually without escort. 

3. The age was 2-5 years. (Junior and Senior groups) 

Parent Education: 

The main objective of each nursery play group was parent 
education. It was carried on in these ways: 

1. Indirectly through observation. Older brothers and sisters 
with the baby on their backs came to watch. Mothers, fathers, 
relatives, and friends of the children came to see. Passersby 
stopped to watch. (Limits were set within which they were 
not allowed and at no time were they allowed to talk audibly 
or to speak to the children directly.) 

2. Weekly parents" meetings attended primarily by the parents 
of the children, who were free to bring relatives and friends. 

a. These were invited every week by the volunteer teachers 
and group supervisor. 

b. The program included lectures, discussions, singing of 
nursery songs, demonstrations, and games. This program 
was planned by the general supervisor with the group 
supervisors. The same program was used each week in all 
the town and rural centers, adapted to each group of par- 
ents. 

3. Cooperative work of parents in preparing equipment, lunches, 
boiled water, cleaning up and beautifying the place for the 
nursery play group. 
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Equipment : 

All equipment was kept within the local environment and 
what the families might hope to reproduce in their own homes, 
and all except toys were loaned by families. 

1. Benches belonging to the family where the group was held, 
often loaned daily. Stools were brought by each child, many 
of them being taken home for use each night. 

2 . Water buckets for washing hands, and manure buckets as 
toilets where the toilet could not be made safe for the children. 

3. Mats to be unrolled on the floor for naps. . 

4. Basket of toys loaned from the service centers included cloth 
dolls, bamboo and wooden toys made locally, small bowls like 
the rice bowls, firebaskets, spoons, etc. 

5. Chop sticks, cymbals, drums, etc., for rhythmics. 

6. Outline pictures made by the teacher and colored with local 
dyes. 

7. Paper— coarse brown for painting, and white for records. 
Paints— local dyes, and colored clays mixed with local glue for 
water painting. 

8. Sand, clay, stones, leaves, berries, wild or cultivated flowers. 

9. Town and city groups included a wider range of toys which 
they had secured from market, such as vehicular toys, books, 
and pictures. 

10. Large use was made of local resources. 

For play— stones, rocks, water, woods, flowers. 

For excursions— sugar making, spinning and weaving, orange 
groves, metal works, carpenter shops, building, tile making, 
etc. 

Finances: 

1. Expenditures: 

It will be noted that the nursery play group required a mini- 
mum of initial outlay and current budget. The main emphasis 
was on parent education and therefore the location and most of 
the equipment came through the cooperative effort of parents. 
Minimum initial expenditures and current budget included: 

a. Small item to cover the baskets of toys which were used 
year after year. 

b. Item for training volunteer leaders included travel and 
maintenance of leaders during the training period. 

c. Item for current budget to cover paper, dyes, and colored 
clay. 
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d. Item to cover travel and maintenance for students who 
acted as group supervisors, and medical students who cared 
for health. 

e. Item for minimum entertainment of volunteer workers and 
for opening and closing programs. 

2. Income: 

a. Salaries and maintenance of staff members provided by the 
service stations. 

b. Students from out-of-province were supported during the 
war period by student relief funds. In-province students 
had to be provided for in other ways. Maintenance for stu- 
dents is essential to achieve maximum results. 

c. Local support included gifts from friends, merchants, 
bankers, and military in the places where play groups were 
held. 

Training Volunteer Leaders: 

This was accomplished in four ways: 

1. One-week institute with intensive training was held previous 
to the opening of the nursery play group. This was attended 
by all volunteers from town and rural areas. The training was 
simply done. A few principles of child development were 
drawn from the materials to be taught to the children. Em- 
phasis was placed on the leaders’ status as teachers, and their 
responsibility for the children and for their own behavior. 

2. At the close of each day’s program, a fifteen-minute period of 
evaluation of the day’s work and planning for the next day 
was held. Each volunteer was assigned her particular respon* 
sibility for the next day. 

3. Teachers’ meetings were held each Saturday afternoon. The 
volunteers from all groups attended. They learned new mate- 
rials for the following week, and held a social hour of games 
and song. 

4. Help was given in planning and carrying through each 
week’s parents’ meeting and the final closing meeting in 
which the teachers, the children and the parents participated. 

Some Results: 

To the Children: 

Established routines 

Independence for girls as well as boys 

Increased command of language 
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Better relationships with both other children and adults 
Improved nutrition for children in their homes, with result- 
ing changed physical and mental alertness 

To the Parents: 

Greater understanding of the needs of their children and 
how to help them meet their needs 
Nursing stopped and improved diet prepared for children 
with same materials as were previously available 
Toys added in some homes— made or bought 
Cooperation of parents with children on establishing rou- 
tines 

Recognition of value of independence for girls as well as boys 
Approval of inoculations and vaccinations 
Cooperation of parents in preparing equipment and lunches 
Greater social intercourse between families 

To the Community: 

Vegetable gardens planted in some places and needed vege- 
tables added to gardens in other communities 
Drains and toilets cleaned in some communities 
Yards and houses beautified 

Some superstitions and some semi-barbaric practices wiped 
out 

Cordial cooperation for public good— established schools, 
social gatherings, etc. 

Mothercraft School 13 

Several years ago, one of our North China missionaries vis- 
ited the Folk High Schools in Denmark, and then others 
went. They were all very much interested and wanted to start 
something similar to meet the needs in China. Finally they 
agreed to combine the two low-grade Bible Schools located 
in Changli and Peking, and change to one Mothercraft School, 
depending on the Union Bible School in Peking to provide 
high grade training for paid workers. 

The objective of the New Light School was changed from 
training Bible women to teaching Christian homemaking and 
preparing lay leaders for the church. The purpose is to meet 
the four-fold needs of married women and girls for adult 
education such as homemaking education, industrial educa- 
tion, religious education, and health education. 
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GRADE OF THE SCHOOL 

Every student must have finished the fourth year primary 
school course before coming to the school. A four-year train- 
ing course in the school includes one-year preparatory course 
and three years of regular course, along with free activities 
and projects. The first opportunity for entering the 
school was given to those who were recommended by the 
church leaders or those who have been doing volunteer work 
of some kind in the churches of North China Conference. 
The school enrollment was limited to sixty, one-third were 
day students, the other two-thirds were resident in the school. 
The mothers were allowed to bring their pre-school children, 
though the total number of children in residence was limited 
to twelve children from newly born infants to six years. The 
mothers would leave their older children in the nursery 
school while they went to class. 

CURRICULUM 

Chinese . The purpose of this course is to develop such 
skill in the use of the written character as will enable the 
students to write clearly and effectively on* the subjects which 
they are studying in the classroom or on any experience of 
the day. The teacher may give direction and suggestion as to 
the revision of written material. This material is then printed 
in the Yearbook which is taken home and used as a reference 
book in their work at home. This being a new type of school, 
materials were lacking for reference. This way of teaching 
Chinese so that reference material came from the class work 
was very successful in preparing for work in the school and 
extension work in the homes. 

General Courses . Civics, history, geography, applied math- 
ematics, music, drawing, and psychology. 

Household Science . The purpose of this course is to 
enable the students to apply science in the home, using it to 
help solve household problems. The course includes biology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, and physics as they relate to the 
home. 

Home Management. This course makes a study of differ- 
ent types of homes, their physical setting and equipment. 
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and helps students to plan for efficiency in the home which 
will contribute to more harmonious family life. Every student 
is required to spend a period in the Practice House as well as 
to do the class work. Students make their own budget, plan 
menus for the family, old people, children, and parents and 
they learn how to make the home attractive, happy, and vivid 
through the daily experience of living together. 

Clothing. In this course a study is made of using simple 
inexpensive material, with attractive suitable patterns for 
personal use, as well as patterns for children’s clothing of 
real practical value. In this course is a project wherein every 
student takes an old garment and makes it into children’s 
clothing. At the end of the school year, many new dresses 
for the children had been made from old garments. Some 
were always put on sale at the annual exhibit. At the exhibi- 
tion, not only were people interested in new patterns, but 
also in how to use old clothing. 

Nutrition. A study made by the Rockefeller Institute 
in North China shows which foods are needed for the full 
and complete development of the body, which assist in 
resisting disease, and those necessary for maintaining body vi- 
tality. The students were made familiar with the latest scien- 
tific research findings on the values of Chinese foods. Lab- 
oratory work covered the calculation of food requirements 
for children, the preparation of food for convalescents’ diets, 
for pregnant mothers, and post pregnancy. In this course were 
always pregnant mothers, and mothers with children of 
various ages, so the work was quite close to their needs as 
they prepared menus for these various groups. They also 
planned menus for the school kitchen with great success, get- 
ting better food with less money than was true before they 
took this as a laboratory project. They carried their learnings 
back into their own homes, and frequently passed the new 
knowledge on to the community. 

Child Development. A study is made of the physical de- 
velopment of the child from birth to six years of age and the 
importance of this development to the whole life of the indi- 
vidual. In this course, every student studies one child, either 
in the nursery school or a child living in the school. They 
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study the child’s emotional life, social, physical, and language 
development for at least six months of time. The records thus 
made are printed in the Yearbook. These case studies form 
a body of reference material which will help them in chil- 
dren’s work in their own homes or in the churches. 

Personality and the Family. This course is one in which 
an effort is made to help the students to see personality in a 
very large measure as the product of family life and also to 
see the family life as a product of the interchange of personali- 
ties. We approach this study by trying to get some under- 
standing of the character development of the child as he 
responds to the forces and influences about him, and go on 
to study the actions and reactions of adults in the close rela- 
tionships of the home. 

Nursery School Education. Mothers come to school bring- 
ing their children ranging from the newly born infant to six 
years of age. Children of nursery age attend the nursery 
school while infants are left either in their baskets or the 
play pen in the cottage while mothers go to class. The nursery 
school is used as a laboratory wherein the mothers practice 
what they have learned in parent education and child devel- 
opment class. Often students brought their husbands to visit 
the nursery school and the husbands found the educational 
significance of the children’s actions a source of amazement. 

Parent Education. For harmony in the home, and the 
growth of the child, it is necessary that new or different ideas 
concerning care and development of children shall be learned 
by adults who come in contact with the child most constantly. 
Observation in connection with child psychology classes 
shows that psychological phenomena have their bases in the 
physical: sensation, perception, emotional drives, learning, 
thinking, and habit formation. Students also learn how to 
help mothers to understand their own children better and 
how to lead parent education groups in connection with 
nursery education in their own communities. Practice for 
this community type of work is given in the church and in 
private homes in the city where pre-school children’s groups 
meet in connection with parent education groups. 
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Religious Education. This includes Bible study three 
times a week from New and Old Testament, morning chapel, 
evening prayers and free activities among the students, such 
as prayer meeting, Gospel team work and retreats, practice 
work in church and Sunday school, children’s work, and 
religious education along with mass education in private 
homes in the city. 

Leisure Time Education. The aim of this course is to 
lead the students to see the importance of leisure time and 
to establish habits that will enable them to make desirable 
use of all such time of whatever length. It includes the evalua- 
tion of the use of leisure time by others, and practical experi- 
ments by the students in the use of leisure time during the 
term. As an aid to this, a Recreation Club and Literary 
Society were organized. Once a month the students have 
either a social meeting or a meeting of the Literary Society. 
In the social gathering given by the Recreation Club, each 
class has a part either giving a drama, a song or something 
else. In the Literary Society, there were three or four pupils 
from each class chosen to prepare the program, the students 
choosing their own mode, such as story-telling, speech, story 
from the Bible, or debate. The students enjoyed this very 
much and it gave them ideas and practice in speaking in 
public and how to organize such work in the villages. 

Physical Education. In North China, most parents do not 
allow the girls or young women to go out of the big gate of 
their homes. So it is necessary first of all to help the students 
to understand the value of physical education. A variety of 
activities are used. One teacher conducts the class for a 
month, while all others join the activities at least once a 
week. Ball games, folk dances, and hikes to the hills back 
of Changli make up this course, together with calisthenics. 
Once a year, a big retreat into the high mountains adds to 
the joy and development of the students. 

nursery school 

The nursery school forms the laboratory where much of 
our classroom instruction in child care and training is car- 
ried out, and gives to our graduates the ability to deal help- 
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fully with either an individual child or a group of children. 
The school provides an educational institution for children 
between the ages of two and four. In an environment with 
other children of the same age, a child learns regular physical 
habits as well as desirable social habits, such as self-control, 
self-reliance, and the ability to cooperate with others. The 
nursery school is a recent development in the field of educa- 
tion. For those parents who have tried to cooperate with the 
school in the matter of establishing good habits, this school 
has proved of utmost educational value, as well as helping 
the children themselves to adjust to their environment and 
learn good habits. 

DEMONSTRATION 

This was an experimental school, so new ideas were tried 
out every day. In the first year we experimented with arti- 
ficial feeding. One boy was born in the school and a girl baby 
was taken from the hospital. We also made beanmilk for 
our own use and to sell to others as a livelihood project. A 
fireless cooker, an iceless cooler, and many recipes of candy 
and cookies were among the demonstration projects. Baby 
baskets, food, clothing, and home decoration were all among 
the successful demonstrations of the school. 

EXTENSION 

Parent education classes, adult education classes, and pub- 
lic health work in the city church program gave all students 
practice work weekly during the school term. One teacher 
was in charge of this work, visiting classes, and discussing 
methods and problems in the classroom. The nurse especially 
took care of the public health work. Every student made 
plans for the term. Once a year they brought their pupils 
from all over town to give a program in the church. 

Another phase of extension work was that done by students 
and teachers during the vacation periods. The North China 
Chinese New Year season is a long period when everyone 
vacations, so it is a good time for work in homes and com- 
munities. Long before vacation time, the announcement is 
made that teams of one teacher and several students will be 
available for work in as many centers as there are teachers in 
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the school. Students who wish such teams to visit them then 
invite the teams to their homes. In homes where there has 
been no previous touch with Christianity, days are devoted 
to evangelism for the friends and relatives of the community. 
Evenings are given to work in the family as such, the grand- 
parents and members of the household. With all groups, the 
aim is to help people to solve family problems and to share 
their Christian life by serving others. 

EXHIBITION 

Once a year the school invites the community to exhibits 
and a program which includes exhibits of handwork, liveli- 
hood products, writing, pictures, pictures of school life. The 
program had a demonstration of the nursery school work. 
Cookies, candy, baskets woven by the students and many 
other projects were in this exhibit. All these activities gave 
the community a chance to know more about the school. 
Many villagers came to stay in the school and learn through 
school life as well as these special occasions. The school was 
open for any mothers to visit any time during the year. Visits 
from church leaders both Chinese and Western were always 
welcome for, through such visits, we feel they learn more 
about how to work for the homes. 

FACULTY 

Seven full-time teachers and several volunteer part-time 
teachers made up the faculty. It was difficult to find teachers 
prepared to teach in this type of school, so the aim was to 
secure devoted, creative people, and train them on the job. 

One man teacher helped in the office work, taught Chinese, 
helped to write the materials for the school, and took respon- 
sibility for outside contacts such as those with the govern- 
ment. 

The public health trained nurse taught hygiene, wrote 
materials for use in this teaching, cared for the health of 
students and children in the school, helped students to plan 
menus and understand food values, and to plan and super- 
vise the health work of the local community and their own 
home communities. 

One graduate of Bible Training School took special re- 
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sponsibility for the religious education classroom work and 
helped the students to prepare materials for use in the church 
work which they did, and also took responsibility for super- 
vising their work in the Sunday schools. 

One college graduate with experience in supervising mass 
education and adult work was also editor of the Yearbook and 
supervised students’ productions for this book. 

Two high school graduates taught general subjects and 
had charge of the cottages. 

One teacher had special training in domestic science, 
taught in the nursery school, had the child development and 
child guidance courses, parent education, family life and 
clothing, etc., courses. 

Among the volunteer teachers was one missionary wife 
with special training in domestic science and nursing. She 
had three children of her own and brought both her special- 
ized training and experience in family life to her classes. She 
had charge of the food laboratory, applied sciences, and child 
care and training. 

Several volunteer teachers taught general courses at the 
same time that they learned from this time in the school. All 
of us were constantly learning through daily experiences. 
Trade men came to teach skills such as basketry, and both 
teachers and students learned from them. 

STUDENTS 

Family problems of the students in the school were studied 
and attempts made to help them solve these problems. These 
also formed the basis of family life curricular studies. Some 
of them follow: 

1. Parents married their children without consulting them. 
Often they were engaged as babies, and some of them even 
before they were born. 

2. Some husbands died from ignorant treatment or even with 
ordinary diseases but the daughters-in-law were held to be 
unlucky girls. It was thought that they had married on un- 
lucky days, or had seen an unlucky omen on the wedding 
day. The daughters-in-law were held responsible and ill 
treated all their lives. 

3. Many of the problems arose from maladjustment of the hus- 
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band and wife. This largely came from poor or wrong guid- 
ance during their childhood. 

4. Many problems were due to lack of love in the home and 
the need for God to be Master in the home. There is great 
need for Christianizing the home. 

5. Ignorance— lack of knowledge is the great lack in most homes. 

CHILDREN 

Experience with forty different children from newborn 
infants to six years of age has given a great body of case study 
materials from which we have derived the following points: 

1. Many child deaths are due to superstition and lack of knowl- 
edge of how to care for children. 

2. Malnutrition, bad teeth, underweight are prevalent. 

3. Suitable clothing for children is lacking. 

4. The same food is served for adults and children and is not 
sufficiently cooked for children. 

5. Families do not have the right toys for children. 

6. Religious education needs to start with the small child. 

7. Mothers do not maintain schedules from the time a child 
is born. 

8. Death during the first year of a child's life was due to ig- 
norance of child care and often because the mother lacked 
milk for the baby. 

New Light Mothercraft School was not quite six years old 
when the war closed it in North China. I believe this 
is the kind of education needed in China: family life training 
from many angles, and the scientific application of Christian 
principles to the old large family life to change it from 
within, rather than breaking down the old system. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PLAY GROUPS 14 
Democracy in the deep sense cannot be maintained by political 
formulas alone. Even the best organization will not insure demo- 
cratic procedures unless its people are capable of mutual con- 
sideration, respect, and a genuine will to understand and under- 
gird the needs and rights of all. These qualities are found only 
in the socially mature. 

Researches in psychiatry, sociology, psychology, and educa- 
tion have revealed enough of the basic principles involved in 
wholesome personal growth to enable us to remake society in 
one generation could we but apply them universally. Profound 
students in all these fields now recognize that the quality of fam- 
ily relationships and home living stands first among personality 
determinants. 

Parenthood remains largely an untrained profession. Too few 
parents of the future are having adequate education for develop- 
ing family life that is wholesome not only in its physical aspects 
but in its emotional, social, and spiritual atmosphere as well. 
And here is the ultimate challenge to home economists. How 
can we best extend these important phases of education through- 
out the curriculum and into homes, present and future? 

Key to Solution of the Problem 

After a search of many years, in both professional and life 
experiences, this writer has found that parents' co-operative play 
groups afford one of the best answers to this question. For the 
early and effective socialization of human beings, for the educa- 
tion of parents— present and future— and for vital experience in 
co-operative community effort, these play groups organized and 
directed by parents for their own children under guidance of 
specialists in child nurture are of unique and concentrated value. 

i* Taylor, Katharine Whitside, "‘Co-operative Play Groups,” Journal of 
Home Economics, Vol. 36, No. 6, June, 1944, pp. 321-326. 

Dr. Katharine Taylor is consultant in family life education for the public 
schools of Seattle, Washington, where she has developed a co-ordinated city- 
wide program of family life education. She is the mother of three children; 
has served in guidance clinics, nursery schools, and mental hygiene and 
parent education programs in New York, California, Wisconsin, and Colorado; 
and is the author of the book “Do Adolescents Need Parents?” 
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Child-Mother Education 

The co-operative play group plan contributes not only to the 
wholesome growth of children but to the education, growth, and 
better adjustment of the mothers as well. That plan, as developed 
in the family life education program of the Seattle Public Schools, 
is as follows: a group of fifteen to twenty mothers of children 
between two and five years old select one of their number who 
holds a certificate from a parents' training course to serve as 
supervisor of children on duty mornings, from 9 to 12 o'clock 
for five days a week. Each of the other mothers spends one morn- 
ing each week assisting with the children, so that there is an 
average of three mothers present each day. Another certificated 
mother serves as supervisor of mothers and inducts the other 
mothers according to a carefully worked out mother-education 
plan before they start their service. All the mothers meet together 
once a month to discuss their work. Groups are continually super- 
vised by the Consultant in Family Life Education and her assist- 
ant. Other than this, the whole cost of operation is met by the 
mothers themselves. 

The co-operative play group contributes to the well-being of 
the mother and hence to the morale of the family. She gets from 
it deepened understanding of the needs of small children and 
wise ways of fulfilling them, increased respect for her own job 
as parent, a feeling of efficiency through discharging routine 
home duties without frustrating interruptions from her children, 
increased enjoyment of her children during their hours at home, 
greater opportunity to follow her own individual interests, the 
security that comes from facing and solving important problems 
with others having similar concerns, and the strength that springs 
from developing and sustaining co-operative democratic tech- 
niques in meeting family and neighborhood problems. 

Testimony of the Parents 

Many of the co-operating parents are convinced of the lasting 
values accruing therefrom, both to their children and themselves. 

Moreover, these parents have new vision of their capacity to con- 
tribute to school and community affairs, and have become excel- 
lent parent-teacher officers after their children have entered school. 

What Professional Workers Say 

Professional nursery school workers upon visiting the co-opera- 
tives have been struck with the serenity and relaxation of the 
mothers, the happiness and creativity of the children, and the 
fine relationship between them. One felt that the children ac- 
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tually showed less tension than in some nursery schools conducted 
by professional workers. 

From One Eighteen Grew 

That the co-operative play groups are meeting a vital need 
is evidenced by the continued demand for the mother-training 
course, Guiding Children's Play , and the increase in the number 
of play groups from one to eighteen in a little less than three 
years. Of these, eleven have been in Seattle proper and seven in 
small towns within a radius of forty miles. 

Three meet in unused public school rooms, three in churches, 
one in a fieldhouse in a city park, and the rest in private homes. 
Most of them operate five days a week; two, four days; some, three 
days; one, two; and one, one day. Those meeting the most often 
derive the greatest benefit, especially whre there are older chil- 
dren. For some of the smaller children two or three days is enough. 

Because of the need of continual supervision of the groups 
and the in-service training of mothers, a full-time assistant in 
family life education has been added to the program; half of 
her time is spent with the co-operatives. She has had long experi- 
ence as a lay leader in parent-teacher work as well as professional 
training and experience in nursery school education, and the 
fact that she is a mother herself insures her respect for the moth- 
ers* point of view. 

The Training Course 

The training course has been repeated five times with an 
average enrollment of more than one hundred. As consultant in 
family life education, I have conducted the course, but specialists 
from the University and the supervisory staff of the schools have 
given some of the lectures. 

The requirements for a certificate are the equivalent of those 
for a three-unit University course: 24 hours of class work, 36 
hours of reading, 36 hours of observation in nursery schools and 
play groups, a personality study, and passing an examination. 
The lectures have been open to all interested but only those 
completing requirements have been given certificates entitling 
them to serve as trained volunteers in child care agencies, or as 
supervisor of children or of mother education, in a co-operative 
play group. 

Inducting the Mothers 

At the first meeting we present the registration sheets and 
discuss them with the mothers. In signing that registration sheet 
the co-operating mother promises to pay a $3 registration fee 
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for play materials and a $2 monthly fee for running expenses 
whether or not her child can attend every day, to keep her child 
at home if he has any signs of a cold or other communicable 
disease, to help supervise the play group one morning a week or 
arrange for another enrolled mother to substitute for her if she 
is unable to attend on her day, to attend bimonthly meetings to 
discuss child guidance principles and play group techniques, to 
attend necessary business meetings, and to interest her husband 
in studying the needs of pre-school children and attend the 
meetings for fathers. She also promises to pay one week’s tuition 
fee each time she fails to take her turn as a co-operating mother 
in the play group and the same fee whenever she misses a moth- 
ers’ meeting for some reason not accepted by the chairman of 
the group as legitimate. 

Both the explanatory circular and the registration sheet were 
worked out by committees of parents on the basis of their study 
and experience, and each group is encouraged to adapt the mate- 
rials to its own needs. 

The supervisor of children and the supervisor of mothers have 
individual conferences with the consultant in family life educa- 
tion before their duties start and are given a one-page outline 
of suggestions for their activities. 

The plan for inducting new mothers is carefully worked out, 
and mimeographed guides for observation and discussion are 
supplied each group. A list of suggestions, revised by the staffs 
of the co-operatives each year, is given each new mother on the 
day when she enrolls her child. 

Among the suggestions are these: 

1. Do not be upset if child cries at the first few partings. It is 
quite normal and usually does not last. 

2. Before coming explain to child he is to stay alone. 

3. Do not carry on prolonged conversations with other adults. 

4. Do not discuss children in their presence. 

5. If you have any special problems, discuss them with the 
supervisor and, when possible, bring them up at the mothers’ 
discussion meeting. 

After she has spent three days observing the play group and 
recording her observations and one participating in its routines, 
has had a conference with the parent education chairman, and 
has attended two discussion meetings for new mothers, she is 
ready to take her full responsibility as a co-operating mother. 
Then she is given another set of suggestions, among which are 
the following: 
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1. Leave guidance of your own children to supervisors or other 
mothers while at school. 

2. Do not show disturbance at children's misdeeds. 

3. Require children to do necessary things as a matter of course. 

4. There is no objection to good-natured noise, but help the 
children to realize voices must be somewhat softer inside than 
outside. 

5. Cultivate a sense of leisure. A pleasant, unhurried atmosphere 
is more important than any particular achievement. 

6. Try to have each child help himself up to his capacity; work 
for gradual improvement; do not insist upon self-help to 
point of making it irksome to the child—especially at the end 
of the day. 

7. Do not hesitate to show sympathy and affection when child 
seems to need it. 

8. It is normal for child to react to his own mother’s presence. 

Center of Family Life Education 

In many cases the play group is a center of family life educa- 
tion for the community. Moreover, neighborhoods having as 
one major focus of community enterprise a co-operative play 
group develop sensitivity to fundamental human values more 
effectively than do those with less vital interests. 

When located in the schools, the groups are of great value in 
the education of other children. The kindergarten children love 
to visit and to make things for the nursery-age children; students 
in art and shop classes make toys, pictures, and cupboards and 
paint furniture; others go in to tell stories and observe what is go- 
ing on, incidentally learning valuable points regarding child care. 

Boys as well as girls like to watch the play group children. 
In one school a group of sixth grade boys come early every morn- 
ing to watch them play. 

Some high school, college, and adult education students in 
child care courses have observed the play groups. Though the 
co-operatives do not provide as consistently excellent examples 
of guiding small children as do the professional nursery schools, 
as laboratories for. studying human dynamics and the intricacies 
of parent-child interaction, they are obviously much richer. In 
addition they provide to future homemakers excellent examples 
of mothers meeting their own and their children’s needs by co- 
operative effort, and of excellent home-school-community relations. 

Summer Project for Home Economists 

Home economics teachers might develop such play groups as 
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summer projects in co-operation with the more mature high 
school or college students and with the parents in any com- 
munity. Those who get such a project germinating in any neigh- 
borhood will make a significant contribution to their country’s 
future and to their own educational growth. 
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GUIDANCE AND PUNISHMENT: SOME CONTRASTS 

(Prepared by the New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University) 

By Ethel B. Waring 

Family, neighborhood, and home-school relationships have fre- 
quently been strained and damaged over the question of the pun- 
ishment of the children. A family is under constant tension if one 
parent believes in punishing and the other believes in guiding, 
or disciplining without punishment. Similarly, if the home and the 
school differ on this matter, there is lack of cooperation and often 
friction. Neighborhood misunderstandings and long-standing quar- 
rels are frequently the result of just such differences and tensions. 

When freed from prejudice and emotion, a helpful distinction 
can be made between punishment and guidance— a difference in 
direction . When a child needs correction, one adult may look 
back at what the child has done and punish him for it. Another 
may look forward toward a better way of meeting the situation in 
the future and guide him toward it. In the one case, the child’s 
attention is called to the thing he “may not do”; and, in the 
other, toward something he “may do.” In the first, the adult 
becomes authority; in the second, help. Each role results in very 
different child-adult relationships. 

This distinction raises interesting practical questions. Do two 
kinds of parents exist, those who guide and those who punish? 
Do children know whether they are being punished or being 
guided? Will five intelligent people observing a scene of correc- 
tion agree as to whether the adult is guiding or punishing? Will 
five children sharing the same corrective experience recognize 
whether it is guidance or punishment? 

In the doctor’s waiting-room, Mrs. Judge picked up her lit- 
tle boy and set him down in a chair, saying, “If you get out 
of that chair, I’ll tell the doctor when he comes. The doctor 
doesn’t like boys who wiggle and make a noise.” On a similar 
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occasion Mrs. Oliver called her own boy and the other little 
wiggler to the window. She said quietly, “People are reading. We 
can play a game quietly. Look down on the street and see if you 
can see what I see. It’s red and white and it turns around/’ When 
the boys found the barber’s pole, they looked for other things. 

Obviously the experience of these two mothers differed in 
essential ways. What did each do f Mrs. judge stopped her son 
for the moment from what he was doing, but Mrs. Oliver pro- 
vided something else for her boy to do. Mrs. Judge threatened 
with the dislike of the doctor, when in a few minutes she would 
desire the child to cooperate with him. Mrs. Oliver explained in 
simple terms the reason for playing quietly. The first mother 
merely criticized and directed negatively or threatened. The sec- 
ond mother took part in the boys’ play, included her son’s play- 
mate in the fun, and helped both to learn a new game which 
they could play on other occasions when restricted in their activity. 

Most adults have at times acted as Mrs. Oliver did in their 
relationships with children, and at other times have been in Mrs. 
Judge’s class. Many illustrations can be found of worse ways of 
meeting a situation than that of Mrs. Judge and better ways than 
that of Mrs. Oliver. A scale of child-adult relationships can be 
made by placing the very worst at one end and the best at the 
other, with Mrs. Judge and Mrs. Oliver somewhere in between: 


Worst 


Worse than 
Mrs. Judge 


Mrs. Judge 


Mrs. Oliver 


Better than 
Mrs. Oliver 


Best 


This is called a man-to-man scale. Every adult can place on 
such a scale his behavior in every occurrence of child relationship 
of a disciplinary nature. At his best he sees the child’s point of 
view and helps him to learn how to meet a new or hard situation 
even when it is a serious adult inconvenience. At his worst he 
probably tells the child merely what not to do and perhaps even 
threatens him with the loss of some treasure or privilege or with 
reporting his act to someone of whom the child is fond. 

Most adults vary considerably, making it difficult for children 
to foresee what will happen. The children whose parents are 
consistently like Mrs. Judge can know at least what to count on. 
The children whose parents are usually quite like Mrs. Oliver 
but unexpectedly shift to Mrs. Judge’s conduct never can feel 
quite sure in their relationships. 

Adults become consistent in their dealings with children as 
they determine their goals as parents or teachers. Some see only 
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or largely what their children do, reckoning very little with what 
the children are feeling or thinking* Such adults exact obedience, 
certain “good manners,” performance of duties, and the like. 
These adults are more likely to see the children’s behavior in 
terms of adult-values than to understand it in terms of child- 
values. They tend to be nearer Mrs. Judge’s than Mrs. Oliver’s 
point on the scale, but they may be quite consistent. Other adults 
are grateful when the children’s behavior is convenient and 
pleasing, but they care more that the children are wholesome 
in their thinking and feeling . They are glad to have Sam divide 
his candy with Joe if he is really sharing and not trying to get 
adult approval; to have Sally say “I’m sorry” if she feels sorry 
but not merely because it is expected or required; to have Harry 
think to bring up the wood and fix the fire ready to light as a 
surprise and pleasure for mother and not in order to get some 
special privilege. These adults tend to be consistently near Mrs. 
Oliver’s position, or higher on the man-to-man scale of child-adult 
relationships. 

Adults who ally themselves with those who use the child and 
his good as the point of reference in deciding what to do can 
think through such a question as the following as they observe 
him: Is the experience educative, which means is he learning 
something wholesome? Such a general question may need to be 
analyzed into simpler ones: 

Just what is he doing t Is it useful to him now? It is probable 
that both the boys in the doctor’s waiting room will have other 
occasions to go there and to go many places where it will be 
necessary to wait among grown-ups. Will they be likely to behave 
better or worse the next time? The Judge boy did not learn 
anything useful nor did he learn why he shouldn’t do what he 
started to do; hence, unless he is afraid, he will be no less likely 
to start the same thing again. He found no satisfaction in “doing 
nothing,” continued to want to go on with his play, and he 
wiggled and fidgetted. The chances are that his craving for his play 
rather than the “doing nothing” will carry over to the next time. 

On the other hand, the little Oliver boy learned to play a 
new game and enjoyed it. He learned to play quietly while 
people read and he enjoyed playing quietly. The chances are 
that if he visits a waiting room again soon he will remember 
his game and ask for it again or initiate it himself. Perhaps 
when callers come to his home, with a little child among them, 
he may get additional practice, or when his baby sister is going 
to bed he may play it with his father. His learnings are whole- 
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some because he will have occasion to use them soon and often; 
they are useful to him in his “here and now” life. 

Will these learnings be useful to him next month , next year, 
and later t Yes, that sequence “Find people reading-play quiet- 
ly” is a good learning for all time. Many a time he may save 
himself and a companion from boredom or from censure by 
such a simple form of entertainment. 

Will these learnings lead on to other useful activities ? They 
may, for, if he takes a train ride, if he has long auto trips, if 
he is convalescing from an illness, if there is illness in the 
family and need for quiet, the suggestion “Let's think of a 
quiet game” will bring a ready response from the little Oliver 
boy who has found these games to be jolly. 

Another thought-provoking example may be found in young 
Peter's temper tantrums which he gets whenever he plays too 
long or too hard with other children. His mother tries to watch 
and to bring him in before he reaches the tantrum stage, but 
frequently she hears the screaming. She knows that probably 
the children will give in to him but she does not wish him to 
learn to get his own way by screaming and kicking. It may be 
useful to him now but it will be less and less so as he grows 
older and as he plays with more and more children, and it leads 
only to other unfortunate emotional habits. Therefore, his 
mother determines to redirect Peter. Since she thinks that in 
time he can learn to leave the children and go off by himself 
if he gets over-tired before she calls him in, she undertakes to 
teach him that behavior. At first she may need to give him 
physical help; that is, with slow movements and a calm manner, 
pick him up bodily as he screams and kicks and slaps her or 
pulls her hair. She may need to hold him very firmly and then, 
if she can remain quiet and calm as well as firm, his resistance 
will subside. As he becomes quiet she can relax her hold. When 
he is able to remain quiet, she may say “Find something to do 
quietly by yourself for a while.” He knows what this means 
because she says it to him every day as she brings him in when 
she thinks he has played long enough with the children. Some- 
thing should always be conveniently near to invite his interest, 
for she wants him to like this experience of “playing quietly by 
himself for a while.” She wants him to like it so well that he 
will come in of his own accord and say, or think, “Play quietly 
by myself for a while.” That will be a learning that will help 
him avoid unnecessary stresses and strains all his life. Many 
an adult retires behind an office file or other available material 
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to get off quietly by himself for a period, in order to meet the 
wear and tear of modern living. In order to help her child 
achieve this learning, his mother is ready to use any amount 
of physical help that may be necessary, but she will withdraw 
that help as soon as he can control and direct himself. That is 
the secret of child-adult relationships on the side of the scale 
that has the child as the point of reference. His condition deter- 
mines how much help and what kind of help to give. If it be 
necessary to hold him quiet, his condition determines when to 
relax the physical help, when to leave him by himself, whether 
to tell him what to do or leave him to decide. The adult does 
all that is necessary to help him succeed in the “better behavior” 
but leaves to him all that he can take over for himself, so that 
she may be needed less and less as he gets more practice. 

To see what the difference in relationship is when the point 
of reference is the adult rather than the child, another mother, 
more like Mrs. Judge, may be observed when her child has 
temper tantrums from playing to long or too hard with other 
children. When she hears the screaming she goes out, picks up 
her youngster, and puts him into his bed, perhaps scolding at 
him during the process. She does get him away from the other 
children and he may even get a little rest after he exhausts 
himself thrashing around in the bed. But he has learned no 
better way to meet the situation in his play. He has learned just 
what he has practised— to scream and cry, to be taken in and 
put to bed, to thrash around, and perhaps to go to sleep. He 
is just as dependent next day on his mother as today, and will 
be increasingly so as long as this continues. 

An unwholesome learning may result also, for the dislike 
of his bed (used thus as a punishment) and the thrashing around 
in it may carry over into bed-time and nap-time and make for 
trouble there. In the long run it pays, even in adult-values, to 
work with the child as the point of reference in child-adult 
relationships. Children can cooperate with adults only when 
they know what the adult is doing and why, and when they 
can find some satisfaction in the process. They do find satisfac- 
tion in increasing control over everyday difficulties. It is more 
fun for a child to open a door than to cry for it to be opened, 
if adults will help him to learn. It is more fun to do routine 
things by oneself if parents will play at other times; but, if the 
only time devoted to him is during routine, it is only natural 
for him to make the most out of these occasions. So it profits 
a very busy parent or teacher to spend time in helping a child 
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to learn wholesome behavior which is useful now, which will 
continue to be useful, and which will lead on to other whole- 
some behavior. 

As illustrations that wholesome learning does take place, a 
few examples are cited: Doris got up from the floor where she 
had thrown herself and trotted to the sun porch saying “Go by 
self.” Betty occasionally had difficulty at sleep-time on the porch 
with other children. She had learned that, after her restless 
body had been held still a few minutes in a sheet, she could 
go to sleep. Therefore when an adult came to her and asked, 
“Betty, can you lie still yourself or shall we get a sheet to help 
you?” she went with the adult, helped her carry her cot into a 
room alone, went for a sheet and handed the pins to the adult 
to fasten her in securely. Finally she learned to lie still without 
the sheet. Donnie said, “This little finger won’t stay out of my 
mouth, mother. I guess you’d better fasten it down.” Later he 
said, “I’m not going to let my finger get into my mouth.” 

Such growth in self-control as these incidents indicate can be 
learned by all normal children if adults assume for them only 
the responsibility they cannot yet carry for themselves. When 
an adult decides on that basis what to do on any occasion, 
there will be no need to discriminate between punishment and 
guidance, and he will find himself gaining steadily in the child- 
adult relationship. Increasingly the children know what they 
can count on, understand what the adults are doing, find the 
adult way to their advantage, and hence are ready to cooperate. 
If the distinction is valid that punishment is administered with- 
out consent and that guidance is accepted, then punishment 
becomes unnecessary as children learn to cooperate with their 
adults in even the disciplinary experiences of life. At best, pun- 
ishment teaches a child only what not to do; what he does 
instead of the forbidden activity depends upon positive learn- 
ings, hence he will tend to repeat experiences that he knows 
and enjoys. If adults cooperate among themselves for these 
positive learnings, they can count on the child working with 
them instead of against them. Wholesome, happy relationships 
between children and adults make for vitality in modern family 
life, and for the mental hygiene of all members; they build 
understanding and cooperation between home and school; and 
make family experiences an education in community living. 
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VI 

Child Guidance and Parent Education 


WHY HAVE PARENT EDUCATION? 

Why should we have parent education? Parent education 
can help parents to understand their children better, it can 
show them how to meet their own personal problems in a 
better way, and so improve their relationships with members 
of their family and the relationships among members of their 
family. It can make it possible for parents to work with other 
parents to improve the community, because parents get ac- 
quainted with other parents through the parent meetings. 
Parent education can enable parents to understand how to 
teach the Christian religion to their own children and how 
to lead them step by step to follow Christ and enter into 
fellowship with him. 

To Help Parents to Understand Their Children 

Most parents love their children and want to do every- 
thing which they can to aid in their development. Many 
persons, however, have the erroneous idea that children are 
small replicas of adults. Others believe that small children 
cannot learn anything until they are old enough to go to 
school and so do not teach them anything. Still others think 
that the child is just a live toy, something for the entertain- 
ment of the adults, and so do not try to develop their chil- 
dren. Many families have family worship which is good for 
adults but not at all suited to small children of the home. 

Parent education can help parents to understand the phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, and religious development of their 
children. It can teach the parents what may be expected of 
the child at different stages of his development. Parent edu- 
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cation may teach food values, so that parents know how to 
use the food which they have, and provide an adequate diet 
for all members of the family. They may learn to cook the 
food so that the young child and the old grandparents can 
digest it easily. Parent education may teach people how to 
care for sick persons in the home, and better still, how to 
prevent people from getting sick. 

The emotional development of the young child, and how 
it differs from that of adults, is told by the Senior Specialist 
in Parent Education connected with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Parents create in the home the climate which promotes or 
retards growth of their children. Almost all parents experience 
the uncertainties of parenthood as they try to cope with the 
changing behaviour which characterizes childhood and grow- 
ing up. They need help in better understanding their children 
as well as guidance in putting into practice the principles of 
good family life. Gaining knowledge and skill in the applica- 
tion of the fundamentals of family life education will result in 
their feeling more confidence in themselves and in their chil- 
dren. Through such assistance more wholesome relationships 
between parents and children are fostered . 1 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowry, an outstanding psychiatrist, speak- 
ing on the relationship between the early emotional experi- 
ences and adolescent adjustment, shows how important it is 
for this understanding of the children to begin early in life. 
He says: 

The younger the child, the more imperative the need to help 
the parents, as the child is affected to an incredible extent by 
his parents. As he grows older, it is possible to work with the 
child directly. When there are difficulties with children, parents 
are likely to look for the cause in every field except the parent’s 
own. (The Child Guidance Center aims to develop in the par- 
ents the right sort of anxiety for the children.) Emotional rela- 
tions between the parents, especially the mother and child, 
determine how explosive adolescence will be. It is most im- 
portant for the mother to have enough emotional satisfaction 
with her husband so as not to need to transfer the affection of 
the child to herself. If parents have satisfactory relationships 
together, the child will take its own rightful place . 2 
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Dr. W. Carson Ryan, speaking of the situation in China, 
says: “Most nursery schools give parent education as a major 
objective; such schools are to help the family, not to substi- 
tute for it.” He shows the purposes of the nursery school as 
“furthering development of the whole child; meeting the 
needs of each child, helping the child to feel secure, develop 
initiative, creativeness, self-respect, enjoyment of people, 
emotional poise, friendliness, good health, motor and sensory 
skills, well-integrated understanding .” 3 The nursery school, 
in other words, is established as a demonstration place for 
teaching parents to understand their own children. How 
often has one heard parents say: “He can’t learn anything, 
he’s too little.” They do not know that what the child learns 
all the rest of his life is a modification of what he learned 
before he went to school. 

To Enrich the Life of the Parents 

A sound reason for parent education is the parents them- 
selves. The International Council of Religious Education 
lists as main objectives: “To serve as a device for personal 
growth and adjustment,” and “To help parents grow in 
understanding of each other.” “Our aim should be family 
life education of children and parents. Parents are people 
as well as the children. They have interests, emotional and 
social needs. Unless they have a satisfying life they are not 
going to function as effectively as they should as parents,” 
says Professor E. G. Osborne of Teacher’s College . 4 And 
Professor Leontine R. Young states “that nurseries are pri- 
marily to help build family life .” 5 

To Enable Parents to Work Together for the 
Community 

A third reason for parent education is to enable parents 
to know each other, so that they can work together to im- 
prove the community in which they live so that their chil- 
dren grow and develop in a better way. Parents in one rural 
community in West China are characteristic of the situation 
in general in both rural and town areas. Families who lived 
an eighth of a mile apart, and had been there for several 
generations, did not know each other. They knew the names 
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of the family living “over there” but had never spoken to 
each other. There was serious need for social life, for ex- 
panded thinking and for parents to work together. This was 
accomplished through parent education meetings. 

WHO CAN EDUCATE THE PARENTS? 

“Who can educate the parents? Haven’t they borne the 
children and do they not know more about them than any- 
one else?” This question asked frequently by Chinese parents 
expresses a general attitude of parents. Therefore, the term 
“parent education” is not used in China. The preferred 
phrase is to “consider together” the problems of parents and 
family life. 

Parents Learn from Each Other 

Parents learn from each other and find the solution good 
or bad from sharing experiences. Recently the New York 
Times section called “Parent and Child” carried a timely 
suggestion along this line. 

Some of the most effective education in child guidance goes 
on between Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. O’Brien over the back fence, 
Dr. Milton E. Kirkpatrick told us the other day. He says that 
the value comes from “shared experience,” not in being “told” 
what to do; that it is a big help to Mrs. Murphy, worried about 
the way her child is acting up, to find that Mrs. O’Brien is 
having the same problem with her Tommy. . . . Dr. Kirkpatrick 
is Director of the Division of Community Clinics of National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and the way he sees it, this 
factor of “shared experience” is vital to any program of coun- 
selling in mental hygiene . 6 

Enrich the Experiences Which They Share 

This “shared experience” is unquestionably the way that 
knowledge on child guidance is passed on and used. But what 
kind of knowledge? In one meeting of parents in connection 
with a nursery school in China, the parents were discussing 
the problems of their pre-school children. Almost all of them 
had the same problem; the child wouldn’t obey. In a land 
where obedience of the child to elders is considered the 
basis of society, this was critical. “What do you do about it?” 
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was asked. And the reply was united and strong; “Beat him, 
what else is there to do?” New ways must be found to secure 
obedience and cheerful happy cooperation. Parents learn 
from each other and they accept experiences of other par- 
ents. 


HOW TO EDUCATE PARENTS 

Activity Program 

An activity program instead of a lecture course is advised 
by experienced leaders in parent education. Parents learn 
more by doing something in which they practise improved 
behaviour than they learn by hearing someone tell them how 
to do it. An example of an activity program was seen in West 
China during the war. Through discussions of child prob- 
lems, the parents learned that many children, when they 
cried and refused to cooperate with their parents, were 
hungry. Physical examinations showed that all of the chil- 
dren of those parents were suffering from malnutrition. The 
children rose at dawn and ate a very early breakfast with 
their parents, who were farmers. It was a long, long time 
until the noon meal. The parents came to recognize the need 
for a mid-morning lunch for the children. The mothers took 
turns in preparing the mid-morning lunch for their children 
who were in a nursery play group. At first, each mother 
brought the food from her own home, prepared in the old 
way. They learned to cover the food from flies when they 
brought it to school. They also learned which kinds of food 
were best for the small child, and how best to prepare them. 
Later those mothers gave their children mid-morning lunch 
in their own homes, and regularly prepared it when they 
made breakfast. They learned through this activity what food 
to prepare, how to prepare it, how to keep food clean, and 
how to organize themselves as a community group to work 
together for the good of all their children. 

An activity of fathers and older brothers was the prepara- 
tion of equipment, toys, and apparatus for the nursery play 
group. The cleaning of clogged drains was another activity 
which called for united effort on the part of parents. Since 
the nursery school was held in the ancestral hall of that group 
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of parents, cleaning drains so the children could be kept 
well meant that the whole community was improved. 

Demonstration 

One of the most effective procedures in parent teaching is 
the demonstration which is followed by an activity carried 
through in the homes by parents. The demonstration must 
be done under conditions quite similar to those in the homes, 
so that parents can see how to do it in their own homes. The 
parents' meeting should be held, if possible, in some home 
rather than the school or church. A food demonstration 
which is prepared on the stove of the family where the dem- 
onstration is held, will show the mothers how they can do 
it at home. The same food prepared in a western cooking 
vessel will not be effective as a demonstration. Often the 
demonstration can be done by a mother who prepares her 
food in the best way, and she can tell others step by step 
how she does it. 

SOME FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Symposium— What the Church Ought to Do 
The Role of the Church 1 

1. To inspire parents with their responsibility as Christian 
teachers. 

2. To guide the reading of parents and instruct them in the 
art of guiding Christian development in growing persons. 

3. To give pre-marital advice and counsel in order that the 
home may have a beginning in a sense of Christian respon- 
sibility. 

4. To provide fellowship groups, study classes, and other ways 
by which emphasis is given to the significance of the home, 
the importance of Christian parents, techniques of Christian 
guidance for the different ages, resources for family life. 

What the Church Can Do 8 

1. Aid parents to interpret the findings of research concerning 
various aspects of child and family life. 

2. Give parents an opportunity to modify and change their 
attitudes toward their children and their behaviour. 

3. Serve as a device for personal growth and adjustment. 
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4. Give opportunity to consider the problems affecting family 
living and the relation of these problems to social and 
economic life in the community. 

What the Church Should Do 9 

1. Help parents grow in understanding of each other and 
their children. 

2. Help children understand their parents and the impor- 
tance of Christian living in the home. 

Parent Education through Church and 
Neighborhood Groups 

1. Our aim should be family life education of children and 
parents. Parents are people as well as the children. Too 
often we are not concerned about the parents’ personality. 
Parents have interests, emotional and social needs. Unless 
as persons they have a satisfying life, they are not going 
to function as effective parents. 

2. Learn by observation what parents need. Parents’ educa- 
tion is not a lesson to be learned. We should try to under- 
stand the significant factors in regard to the parents with 
whom we are connected. Let us find their particular interest, 
background, and concern. Then build on the strong points 
in their background. Work along the. grass roots approach. 

3. The church is one place where all the family can be together. 
There should be plans for more recreational and service ac- 
tivities in the church program; places where the whole family 
participates as a family. 

4. Let us note families in which children and parents play to- 
gether and work together, and all have interests outside the 
home. This will show how others can do it. 

5. Ways which may be used in parents’ meetings,— panel discus- 
sions, conferences, institutes, family life programs in cities. 
In planning, bring parents, young people, and advisory people 
together. 

6. Parents’ education should be an activity program, not a lec- 
ture course. Interpersonal relationships should be a chief con- 
cern. Help the family function together as a family, not break 
it up into different sectors. 10 

A Prayer for Parents 

O God, our Father, we bring to Thee our deepest longings for 

these young lives Thou hast given us. We bring to Thee our 

responsibility for them, and our weakness, asking Thy help. 
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We come to Thee realizing our need for ever-growing sym- 
pathy and patience with them, for more self-forgetting love, for 
wisdom to guide them. Thou who knowest them altogether, in 
every possibility of their lives, teach us to understand their need 
and their experience. 

We face with them the changing, troubled world of our time. 
Before them lie new problems, wide opportunities, great tasks. 
We ask Thee, our Father, for wisdom and courage to use this 
present time in making them ready for high achievement and 
service to their fellowmen. Bless, we pray Thee, the church school 
teachers who labor earnestly to help us, and Thee. 

We are depending for success not on our own skills and 
abilities, but on Thy unfailing help so freely offered. 

Make our home Thy dwelling-place, our Father, that our 
children may here be made ready for the work, the discoveries, 
the problems, the joys and achievements Thou hast in store for 
them. 

O loving Father, cleanse us from selfishness, from weakness, 
from fear, that we may not fail these children Thou hast given us. 

(Methodist Church) Amen 

METHODS USED ON MISSION FIELDS 

Schools 

1. Mothercraft School in China— Set Chapter V. 

2. An Experiment in the Educational Approach to the Fam- 
ily in Africa 

MOTHER-DAUGHTER WEEK 

In 1940 and 1941 the Daughters of Africa 11 (a Girls’ Club) 
sponsored a Mother and Daughter Week, with the ultimate 
purpose of bringing our girls and mothers together on an 
equal footing. It was a success from the beginning. At the 
club meeting the girls wrote letters to their mothers inviting 
them to be the guests of the Daughters of Africa for a week, 
at the school. These letters were signed by the girls’ super- 
visor and sent on their way. Although the mothers paid their 
own train fares, there was a good response, some coming from 
quite long distances. When the mothers arrived they were 
given a royal welcome, being welcomed formally by the 
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Principal of the school, and made comfortable in the girls' 
boarding establishment, the girls doing the entertaining, pre- 
paring the meals, and serving the mothers in every way. 

IMPORTANCE OF MOTHERS STRESSED 

The first day the mothers spent visiting the school with the 
girls, and getting acquainted in a general way. The com- 
munity mothers were invited to meet with the visiting moth- 
ers in a meeting each afternoon during the week, and mutual 
problems concerning the girls were discussed under the direc- 
tion of the girls’ supervisor and home economics teacher. 
Lessons were given such as were given to the girls, and the 
mothers were made familiar with the new things the girls 
had been learning. Emphasis was placed on the importance 
of the home as an educational influence and the importance 
of the mother in the home. The mother-daughter relation- 
ship was discussed and suggestions made on keeping this 
relationship close and intimate. 

VISITED SCHOOL WORK 

Mothers were invited to the regular dormitory inspection 
and learned how the girls were taught to keep their rooms. 
One entire day was devoted to exhibits and demonstrations 
of work being done in each group in needlework, pattern 
making, adaptation of patterns, crocheting, knitting, and 
other types of handwork, the girls themselves giving the 
demonstrations and having charge of the exhibits. Another 
day was devoted to demonstrations and exhibits in cookery, 
babycraft, pre-natal care, baby clinic work, and like subjects. 

CLOSING MEETING 

The greatest event took place on the last night of the visit 
of the mothers. The Daughters of Africa gave a “feast” as it 
is termed here, in honour of their mothers. The day was 
spent preparing, the girls’ common room was appropriately 
decorated. The Daughters of Africa carried on their usual 
business in the presence of their mothers, and the new mem- 
bers were initiated with proper ceremony. Then each girl 
served her mother with a plate of food, sat with her, and ate 
with her. This act alone was significant in this country of 
unity and understanding between mother and daughter. 
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Among other interesting features each girl carried a little 
candle to her mother, lighted from the flames which repre- 
sented the aims of their club, and signifying the light of 
civilization, education, and Christianity. These little lights 
were presented individually to each mother by her daughter, 
and a verbal tribute given in appreciation for her loving care 
and guidance, as she held the little light. 

After a week the mothers went home again feeling that 
they knew what their daughters were learning, and that they 
were appreciated and “belonged” at the school. In a country 
where women have been subservient, and where motherhood 
has not been honoured, mothers were honoured by their 
school-girl daughters; mothers were given their rightful place; 
they were shown their responsibility as mothers. They left 
the school with a more sympathetic understanding of their 
daughters and of the school. Girls go home at the close of the 
term to mothers who are familiar with the “new teaching” at 
the school. They will go to sympathetic, co-operative moth- 
ers, who will be willing to help them to incorporate the new 
ideas into their home life. 

Short Courses 

1. The Bride's Course— Usambari, Africa 12 

The contents of the course given to newly married people 
follow: 

Upbringing of children— Parents’ and children’s relations— 
How ought a Christian to chastise children— When come difficul- 
ties in marriage— Divorce and domestic quarrels— Duties and 
privileges of the husband— Duties and privileges of the wife— How 
to look after the house— How to make beds— How to keep the 
husband’s clothes in order— How to keep off lice— Physiology of 
sex, puberty, childbirth— Causes of barrenness— Twins. 

2. Summer School of Christian Living in India 13 

We found ourselves scrapping the prescribed teaching pro- 
gram and tackling the life problems before us. A man died. 
The question of what should make up Christian funeral 
rites occupied days in village talk and in our classes. I at- 
tended quietly certain ceremonies which were definitely wor- 
ship of Hindu gods, based on Hindu philosophy. The young 
men in our class examined their rites and among themselves 
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and with us decided on certain of them which they felt they 
as Christians could retain. “Now,” I said, “this class is dis- 
missed. Go out into the village and talk these things over with 
your old folks.” They returned with their heads hanging. 
“Miss-Sahib,” they said, “we know our present ways are not 
Christian, but we cannot leave them, nor change them.” By 
the end of the month, however, seven families were ready to 
stand before the whole village group and openly declare their 
intention of leaving such customs as are un-Christian. The 
question of just what is included in that still remains to be 
answered. 

We talked over reasons for poverty and began to find little 
ways to save money. Holes mended, saris and loin cloths 
hemmed— -what would be the total saving in a year? We set- 
tled on a “Christian standard of wealth”— a change of clothing 
and one month's earnings ahead. It will be a long time before 
they are able to reach that standard. We have found a way 
of soapless-washing and are trying the African way of making 
peanut milk. With the help of the Government veterinary 
doctor we are starting good breeds of chickens in some places. 
These things are concrete and do not really touch their 
religious beliefs so we are able to make some progress with 
them. 

Social Centers and Church Programs 

CHRISTIAN FARM AND HOME PROGRAM— MUTATO, AFRICA 14 

Improvement of the Home 

1. Have a Repair Week, at which time all buildings should be 
put in good condition, including the repair of floors, walls 
(inside and out), roofs, etc. 

2. Have out-houses for produce, fowls, goats, etc. Encourage the 
storing of corn and manioc in the loft of the kitchen rather 
than in the lofts in the living and bedrooms. Building of lofts 
should be discouraged; lofts should not be put in the main 
house because of rats. 

$. Home conveniences: i) raised scaffolds for sunning flour and 
other food stuffs to prevent their being molested and con- 
taminated by the goats and fowls; 2) stands for the women 
to unload their baskets of wood, water jars, etc. 

4. Improved methods of cooking (Dutch ovens, etc.) 
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5. Start out by getting one or more persons of the community 
to build a model home with proper ventilation, raised hard 
clay or anthill floors, and roof and verandas so arranged to 
prevent rain entering the house. 

Health and Sanitation 

1. Toilets: The toilets in the back yard should be at least 25 
meters from the house. To prevent flies, the toilets with the 
holes in the ground should be disinfected with Pyrethrum 
(Partridge Pea). This is the plant which the natives use in 
killing fish in rivers and small streams for eating. The leaves, 
if beaten into a pulp and thrown into the toilet hole, keep away 
the flies. Also, dry sand or dry clay should be used after each 
use of the toilet to prevent odor and the drawing of flies. 

2. Sweep houses and yards daily. Sun beds weekly to avoid bugs. 

3. Have a regular compost heap some distance from the house 
for disposing of all refuse, shucks, peelings, trash, etc. 

4. Never allow decayed fruits, such as mangoes, banana skins, 
etc., nor dead rats, frogs, lizards, fowls, etc., to lie about the 
yard to attract flies and other insects. 

5. Have an enclosed bathing place, also special vessels for bath- 
ing, washing the hands, etc., instead of using cooking utensils 
for this purpose. 

6. Keep all weeds about the home cut down or pulled up. 

7. Have racks for cooking utensils. 

8. Eat at tables and wash hands always before eating. 

9. Guard the source of drinking water against contamination, 

10. Clear out paths to watering places and keep springs clean. 


Recreation 

1. Clean plays and dramas. 

2. Clean dancing. 

3. Native stories and songs. 

4. Native conundrums and 
puzzles. 

5. Native games. 


There should be set times, 
say once a week, for special 
programs of these five activi- 
ties, supervised by the native 
evangelists, pastors, and teach- 
ers. 


Notes 

There should be honor rolls for: (a) The best farmers of 
the community-women or men, (b) The best home, toilets, 
etc., of the community, (c) The best attendance of children 
at school, (d) The best sanitary conditions in the community, 
(e) The finest and most healthy babies in the community, (f) 
The best fowls and domestic animals in the community. 
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Pamphlets on Christian ideals for: (a) Home, (b) Health, 
(c) Recreation. 

GINLING COLLEGE— CHINA 15 
Parents Learn through Doing 

Through interviews we got to know that local children 
seldom had a balanced diet. Some would not take their meals 
if they had no meat. Some of the poor homes have only 
pickles each meal. Hence, the nursery school put great em- 
phasis on children's nutrition. For the first two weeks, bean 
milk, potatoes, vegetables and whole wheat were prepared 
and served as lunches. As a way of showing their appreciation 
and cooperation the parents then, spontaneously, sent things 
to the nursery according to their family means. Potatoes, bean 
curd, peanuts, vegetables, pig bones, noodles, and even wood, 
oil, salt, and sugar were continuously given by them with 
pleasure. The parents were willing to keep the responsibility 
of feeding their own children. So the next term we used the 
same method and it was successful. 

Home Visiting 

Home visiting might be termed the “key to our work.” To 
make our work effective, visits to the homes were frequently 
made by the workers. Their interviews enlisted cooperation 
from the families and helped a great deal in the understand- 
ing of our problem children. The following case histories 
are condensed from the records made after home-visiting by 
a worker: 

. . . Today I discovered why Yu Fo Show, our three-year-old 
boy, always sat still while the other children were playing and 
shouting with joy. His father died this spring. His mother and 
elder sister had to earn their living by hard work. Poor Fo Show 
was often left home to sit on a big chair and look after his 
younger brother who was able to walk. Thus he was trained to 
sit still at home. 

. . . Wang Shu-ching was cute but lazy. Whenever she wanted 
anything, she would point at it without saying a single word, 
and if no one served her, she would cry bitterly. Her sisters told 
us today that she was the “queen” of the family and that every- 
body had to render her the best services in order to please the 
father, who loved her especially. 
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Parents' Meetings 

In order to acquaint the parents with the program of the 
nursery school and enable them to practise pre-school educa- 
tion in their own homes, a parents’ meeting was held every 
two weeks. Speeches and demonstrations were given. Nursery 
songs and games were taught, so that the parents could sing 
and play with their children at home. Mothers made garments 
for their children with the new patterns designed for hygiene 
and comfort by the Station. Grandmas who had never tasted 
tomatoes all their lives learned to eat them at these meetings. 

CHILD WELFARE WORK IN JUNGHSIEN, WEST CHINA 16 

The Child Welfare Station is a work of love entirely. Most 
of the workers give their services free. . . . All our activities 
are Christian and our chief object is to bring the mothers and 
fathers in the home, as well as the children, to a saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ, through our activities. 

At this Baby Clinic, mothers are taught to bathe their 
babies (we have twelve tubs going at a time), and how to 
treat skin trouble and prevent the development of skin, eye, 
and other disease. They anxiously w r atch the babies’ weights 
and are indeed happy when the little ones are gaining. They 
are scientifically treated. At the clinic, religious and hygiene 
tracts are given out. We have two Bible women, one of whom 
receives the women and gives out their admittance ticket, 
while the other talks to them personally and sometimes gives 
a fifteen or twenty-minute address to a group while waiting. 
It is very necessary that the one who welcomes these women 
be friendly and interested in all. 

The Mothercraft Club is a part of the child welfare work. 
In this club we engage in all work that has to do with the 
child and the home. During the days and weeks that we are 
teaching in the club, we are visiting in the homes, seeing that 
the mothers are putting across what we have taught them in 
the club class. The activities of the club are many. There are 
classes for illiterates, classes in knitting, sewing, garment- 
making, rug-making, nutrition, personal hygiene, all sorts of 
handcrafts, laundering, and classes in recreation and games 
so that the mothers can teach their children how to play. All 
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equipment for child welfare and mothers’ club is locally pro- 
duced. The one exception is the scale on which the babies 
are weighed. In lieu of soap we use a native soap berry, the 
“Yiu Dzu,” which is quite inexpensive and quite satisfactory 
for washing babies or towels. % 

These women are encouraged to join the Dorcas Society 
where they quickly learn to give freely of themselves in help- 
ing others. The Dorcas Society is also a part of our child wel- 
fare work. It is composed mostly of Chinese women and is 
self-supporting. Rich and poor alike attend. They have their 
own room, which is in the church compound. They sew for 
the poor and for destitute children. People usually pay a 
small sum for the garments, but there are others who are so 
desperately poor that we give the little ones a change of 
garments, especially inner garments, so that the mothers can 
keep the little bodies clean. 

KIEN YANG CHRISTIAN RURAL SERVICE STATION, CHINA 

Parent education work was conducted in connection with 
all the nursery schools, and nursery play groups. The meet- 
ings were held weekly at the time fixed by the people as most 
convenient for all to attend. This was just after the noon-day 
meal in the rural communities, for both men and women take 
a rest before returning to the field. The place varied with 
each group and with the seasons. They were held in homes, 
in bamboo groves which had homes all about, and in the 
Ancestral Halls or courtyards. Those who attended were pri- 
marily the parents of the children in the nursery school, since 
they agreed to come when they entered the children in school. 
The project was open to any who wished to come and rela- 
tives and friends were always present. 

The programs were arranged to meet specific problems 
proposed by the parents or the teachers of the children, usu- 
ally in consultation together. The programs attempted to 
help parents understand their children better, and at the 
same time, meet some of their own needs. They always had 
the following items: 

Songs and motion songs which the children had learned in 
school so that parents could sing with them at home. This also 
served to break down restraint. 
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Talk and discussion of some problem of child life. 

Demonstration along the same theme. 

Games which geared into the theme, and provided social life. 

Religious education period. 

The sample program here given was on nutrition. Every 
child in the group was suffering from malnutrition. Many 
three- to five-year-olds were still nursing. Nursery songs used 
for this period were on foods; nursery rhymes recited by the 
children were also about foods. 

The program on foods was as follows: 

Song — How Good Is the Yellow Corn. 

Talk — Why different kinds of food are needed by the child. 

Demonstration — Foods of different colors, prepared on a fam- 
ily stove and secured so far as possible docally. They were shown, 
discussed for values, and the nursery school children and parents 
allowed to eat them. Other guests looked on. 

Discussion — Why children don’t eat certain foods.— Ways to 
give food first, nurse later, in breaking the child from nursing.— 
What foods are needed which are not produced in local gardens. 
In one community, there were no gardens, and fathers decided 
to plant gardens. In each place items were added to the gardens. 

Game — Vegetable Game— each person was given the name of 
a vegetable. The leader told a story containing many food names. 
As each heard his or her name, he stood up, turned around, and 
sat down. It was much enjoyed in every group where the elders 
allowed them to play. 

Religious Education — “W e then, as workers together with 
Him.” This verse in n Corinthians 6: i, in Chinese says we are 
co-workers with Him. The discussion centered about how we do 
the planting, God sends rain and sun to make things grow. We 
as co-workers must go further. We must know what is the right 
thing to feed our children, so they will grow strong and well as 
our Heavenly Father wants them to be. 

PARENT EDUCATION IN THE HOME— NORTH CHINA 

A description of one class in parent education will serve to 
illustrate several principles by which we work. Mr. Hsing was 
one of the outstanding men of the church and a member of 
the Official Board but Mrs. Hsing was not Christian though 
her husband had been a church member for ten years. Mrs. 
Hsing often attended church as a bit of social life. The pur- 
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pose of the class, so far as Mr. Hsing was concerned, was to 
help his wife to become Christian. The class was held in the 
home of the Hsings, and was composed of three Christian 
families who lived near each other. Members of the Hsings’ 
landlord’s family living in the same courtyard often attended 
the class. A class held in the home provides a natural setting 
so that women feel free to enter into the discussion of family 
problems as they will not in a school or church where the 
men do all the talking. Mothers can nurse their babies, and 
lay them on the brick bed where all the women and girls sit 
during the discussion. It is the same atmosphere under which 
they must live and make changes in their home life. From 
three to five families usually make up the enrollment. A small 
homogeneous group makes for freedom and depth in facing 
problems. The class met once a week thus allowing time for 
people to begin to make changes in their homes but not 
enough time to allow them to forget what it was about. Four 
months during the winter time, when farm families have most 
leisure, is as long as such a class may expect to sustain its 
interest. The textbook used was What Should Be the Atti- 
tudes of Christians Toward Their Children? The lessons are 
based on case studies of Chinese families and each lesson com 
tains also a worship period with songs, proverbs, and memory 
verses to be learned. Husbands must take responsibility for 
teaching these to their wives during the week, when the wife 
is illiterate. 

Some of the results show that, whereas the class was begun 
to meet a need which Mr. Hsing felt for having his wife in- 
terested in Christian living, other needs of families came to 
be recognized and met. Mr. Hsing began to teach his wife to 
read and later a Mass Education class was established in their 
home. The two-year-old Hsing baby was sallow and irritable 
but not sick when the class began. Mrs. Hsu, the wife of the 
principal of our Boys’ Middle School, is a trained nurse and 
has been unusually successful at feeding, dressing, and train- 
ing her own three healthy children. She was invited to come 
to the class at one session and spent the time on how to feed 
your two-year-old child. Two of the three families in the 
class were quite able to provide the kind of food a two-year- 
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old needed and began proper feeding. Inside of six months 
the Hsing baby was what the universities call a “Demonstra- 
tion Center” in the church. Instead of the sickly looking 
irritable child he became a rosy cheeked healthy happy romp- 
ing child and everyone was asking Mrs. Hsing what she fed 
him. The Hsings learned through one lesson that there is 
character training for children who learn to do tasks and 
help with the work of the home. They began to train each 
school child to do certain tasks daily and thus cooperation in 
the work of the home began which gave Mrs. Hsing enough 
leisure time to learn to read. The children also had pegs put 
up on which to hang their wraps and book bags, and a place 
for their clothing so they could put it away themselves. By 
the time two months of the class had passed, Mrs. Hsing with- 
out talking to her husband or anyone else about it went to 
the pastor and asked to join the church. A Christmas observ- 
ance in the home was one phase of the Christian joy of the 
family as well as Christian nurture which came with family 
worship after Mrs. Hsing joined the church. Later when 
other parent education classes began in the church, Mr. 
Hsing, a member of the Official Board and one who had been 
helped in his own home life, was glad to lead a class. 

Some Principles: 

1. Answer a felt need in the family and help to bring other 
needs to the surface so they can be met. 

2. Locate classes, projects, or demonstrations in the home where 
changes must take place. 

3. Work with small natural groupings, three to five families in 
one group. 

4. Classes meeting once a week for three or four months secure 
greatest results. 

5. Begin with the Official Board and other church leaders. If 
their families change, the neighbors can be reached and al- 
ready church leaders are available for training as leaders of 
other Parent Education groups. 

6. Help people to set up their own standards by which they will 
make changes. 

7. So far as possible in all homes work, use existing organizations 
through which to work. Example: Adult Sunday school classes, 
Bible classes study Bible families, and relate to their own 
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family life, young people’s organizations in church or school, 
such as Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc. In schools use art, drama, 
essays, the school paper, etc. Leadership Training Classes, 
Institutes or Conferences, Retreats for pastors, etc. 

8. Extension work is done only after it is tried out locally. Local 
classes will tell others what they have gained. Through the 
District or Annual Conference, the work is spread to other 
churches. 
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WHAT ARE CHRISTIAN STANDARDS FOR 
ESTABLISHING A HOME? 17 

By Irma Highbaugh 18 

PREFACE 

The home has always been the most important unit in society 
throughout the world. Especially has it held an unchallenged 
place in the history of China. We believe that the home is the 
basis of the church and that if society is to be changed, it must 
begin with the Christian home. The parents are the key people 
in the home, therefore changes must begin with parents. 

The National Committee for Religious Education in China 
has from its beginning realized the great need for adult religious 
education material. The committee has found the best way for 
the production of materials is for groups to meet together, work 
from the needs of people, and plan materials with which to meet 
the needs. The original group appointed to work on this material 
was composed of Ortha M. Lane, Liu I Hsin, and Irma High- 
baugh. This group prepared an outline called Standards for 
Christian Homes. This was taken to the 1932 National Christian 
Council meeting for Christianizing the Home held at Wofossu. 
Delegates from all the churches in North China attended this 
meeting. They discussed this outline and revisions were made on 
the basis of this discussion. Later a group of fifteen Chinese lead- 
ers together with the original committee further revised the out- 
line and made plans for a series to be called Standards for Chris- 
tian Homes. The first book was printed in experimental form. 
After three years of use, the present book is revised on the basis 
of recommendations of those having used the experimental book. 
Unit II of this series is called What Shall Be the Attitudes of 
Christians Toward Their Children f Other units to follow have 
to do with attitudes of husbands and wives, and attitudes of the 
old people and the young people in the home. 

Aim: (1) To help people to study their own home problems 
objectively, (2) To help people to find Christian standards by 
which to change their own family life, (3) To help people to go 
to work with the help of God to make changes in their homes. 
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The Use: This is designed for use in adult Sunday school 
classes, home Bible study groups, parent education classes, and 
adult leadership training institutes and classes. 

Dynamic: We believe that knowledge, whether it is general 
knowledge or Biblical knowledge, is not enough to change the 
life of the home. If we would change our homes we must find the 
way of God for our homes, we must spend time in worship and 
communion with Him, and let the spirit of God dwell in us. For 
this reason, we have placed a worship service in each lesson. We 
hope that, no matter what the reason, this worship period will 
not be omitted. 

Note: Any lesson which is not finished in one period may be 
taken up in a second period. Do not crowd too much into one 
period. The aim is to change homes, and often a second period 
will be needed to complete the discussion of the subject. 

Lesson I— What Is the Purpose of Having a Home? 

We are all born in homes. If someone asked you, “What is the 
purpose of having a home?” what would you reply? When we 
have asked, “Why do people live together in homes, instead of 
separately?” we have received many replies such as : “for economic 
reasons; to have sons to carry on the family line; to care for the 
old people; to nurture children; to practice cooperation so that 
society can go forward; and, it is very lonely to live alone,” and 
many Christians have given the reply that it is to establish a 
little Kingdom of God on earth. The difference between a Chris- 
tian and non-Christian reason for wanting a home is just that 
spirit of Christ in the home. 

Prayer: Lord, quicken our thinking, as we study the question of 
how to make our homes more truly Christian. Amen. 

Silent Thought: What is our purpose in betrothing our chil- 
dren? Is it in accord with the children’s ideals for establishing 
a home? 

Case Study : 

The Chang family had been Christian for several tens of years. 
They had always been active in the community and church life. 
Their four daughters had attended church schools and while the 
older ones were married, one was now teaching, another was a 
nurse. All were away from home. Their last child was their only 
son. 

The Changs were getting old and they had no one at home 
to help with the work or to care for the old folks. “We must take 
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a wife for our son/’ they said. The son, on being consulted, was 
quite willing. He had gone through the grammar school and then 
stayed at home to work on the farm. They planned together what 
kind of a wife to select. “She must be a Christian so that she will 
fit into our family and help with the work of the church/" they 
all agreed. “She must be educated as my sisters are,” the son said. 
So a school girl was selected. 

Wang Chih Ming was the daughter of Mr. Chang’s old friend. 
When Chih Ming was told of the offer, she replied: “I would like 
to stay in school till I have graduated.” Her father pointed out 
that Father and Mother Chang were getting old and needed 
someone in the home and that already she had had more educa- 
tion than the Chang girls. “It is a good Christian home, and you 
will be happy there,” her father assured her. So the engagement 
was made and a suitable date was set for the wedding. 

Discuss: 

1. What were the objects which the Chang parents had for secur- 
ing a wife for their son? 

2 . What were the standards which the son had for his future 
wife? What were those on which the whole family agreed? 

3. Should Christian families take Christian wives for their sons? 
Give your reasons. 

4. Should Christian families give their daughters in marriage 
into Christian or non-Christian homes? Give your reasons. 

5. Do you know Christian families who have taken non-Christian 
wives for their sons? What have been the results? What results 
to the health of the family? What results to the religion of 
the family? 

6. If Chih Ming had been unwilling to marry the Chang son, 
should her father have insisted on her doing it? Give your 
reasons. 

7. What standards will you follow in the betrothal of your sons 
and daughters? 

Memory Verse: “Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing 
and obtaineth favor of Jehovah.” Proverbs 18: 22 
Do you think this verse is true? Give instances of its truth or 
untruth. 

Prayer: Lord, help us to find Thy purpose in establishing homes 
for our sons and daughters. Help us to cooperate with Thee in 
Thy purposes as we help our children to establish new homes. 
Amen. 

Preparation for the Next Lesson: Read Genesis 24. 
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Lesson II: Seeking God's Purpose in Betrothing 
Our Children 

Review Memory Verse: Proverbs 18: 22. 

Silent Prayer: 

1. Husbands give thanks for your wives. 

2. Wives ask God to help them to be good wives. 

3. All pray for your sons and daughters that they may be trained 
rightly to help make a Christian family. 

Case Study: 

This is a lesson of a family in the Bible. Found in Genesis 24. 
When Abraham was old he wanted to see his son, Isaac, mar- 
ried, for his wife was dead and there was no woman in the family. 
Abraham called for his oldest steward and told him to go back 
to the old home to select a wife for his son from among the 
followers of Jehovah. None of those among whom he lived were 
followers of Jehovah. He felt responsible not only to his family 
but also to his nation, to select a follower of Jehovah for his son’s 
wife. Confucius said: “The base of the nation is the home.” Abra- 
ham knew that if his son had a home where they all worshipped 
Jehovah, they would help to build a strong nation. So he urged 
the steward to secure a wife for his son from those who followed 
Jehovah. The steward was very fearful that he would not find the 
right girl but Abraham assured him that Jehovah would guide 
him. So the steward took gifts according to the custom of his 
country and went back to Abraham’s old home to look for the 
girl. 

When he came to the city of Abraham’s old home he prayed 
especially for guidance in selecting the girl. Then he found 
Rebekkah of the same clan and a relative of Abraham. She was 
not only beautiful but very kind and helpful and industrious. 
The steward was sure that Jehovah had led him to this girl and 
he gave thanks to God. He went to her home and consulted with 
her mother and brother for her father was dead. They talked 
with Rebekkah and asked her if she were willing .to become the 
wife of Isaac. She replied that she was willing. They said: “The 
thing proceedeth from Jehovah; we cannot speak unto thee good 
or bad. Behold, Rebekkah is before thee, take her and go and 
let her be thy master’s son’s wife, as Jehovah hath spoken.” (Gene- 
sis 24: 50-51.) So preparations were made for the return journey. 
When she came to her new home Rebekkah took the responsibili- 
ties of her new home. 
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Discuss : 

1. Why did Abraham want a wife for his son? (See Genesis 
24: 1.) 

2. Why did Abraham not want a local girl for his son’s wife? 

3. Compare the reasons of Abraham with those of the Chang 
family in Lesson I. 

4. How do these reasons compare with those given by the people 
in your church for betrothing their sons? 

5. Some people pray in their family prayers for the guidance of 
God in betrothing their children. Do you know any families 
who did this? Did they feel God had answered their prayers? 

6. What is meant by Confucius’ saying: “The base of the nation 
is the home”? 

7. What kind of a nation will yours be if it is like your home? 

8. What have you learned from Abraham which you will follow 
in your family in betrothing your children? 

Lesson III: Is the Purpose of a Christian Home to Bear Sons? 

Prayer: O God, help us to understand the true reason for hav- 
ing a home. Help us to so live that there shall be lasting joy 
in our homes. Amen. 

Bible Lesson: Psalm 90: 1-12. Psalm 68: 6. 

Case Study: 

Mr. and Mrs. Wu had been married for many years. They had 
been Christians for ten years. Two daughters had been born to 
them but no sons. The girls were good students and brought 
honor and comfort to their mother and father. The relatives and 
friends were concerned because they had no sons. Many of the 
relatives lamented openly saying, “You have no sons to carry on 
the family line! To whom will you leave your property? Our 
family line will die out! We have no offspring!” But privately 
they often exhorted Mr. Wu, saying, “You must take another 
wife so as to bear sons. It is a shame for our family to have no 
offspring!” “I am a Christian,” Mr. Wu would reply. “Christians 
may not take secondary wives. Mrs. Wu has always been a good 
wife. She is the mother of my daughters. I have no reason for 
putting her away.” Month after month the relatives urged him 
to take a secondary wife. They could see that he had not yet 
decided what was the right thing for him to do. “Is it right for 
you to put your religion before our family?” they asked. “Did 
not the ancestors care for you long before you became a Chris- 
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tian? Now you must provide sons to care for the ancestors that 
our line may not die out.” 

During all these months Mr. Wu had avoided his Christian 
friends. He and Mrs. Wu continued to attend church but hurried 
away immediately after the service not stopping to talk as they 
had always done. Mrs. Wu wore in her face an expression of 
great suffering. Finally he could stand the indecision no longer. 
He decided to talk with the pastor. The pastor read to him the 
Bible lesson which we have read from the Psalms: Psalm 90: 1, 
“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place through all generations,” 
and also Psalm 68: 6, “God setteth the solitary in families,” help- 
ing him to see that the establishment of families was not only a 
plan of our ancestors but a plan of God. That God’s plan was 
always the wisest way to follow. “When have you ever known a 
happy family where there were secondary wives or concubines?” 
asked the pastor. They discussed many families who had secondary 
wives and the sorrow and jealousy which each family had. “The 
Christian home is a happy peaceful home, and that is why there 
should not be secondary wives,” the pastor told him. His Chris- 
tian friends also helped him greatly by telling him their own 
experiences and how they had met this same temptation and 
come out victoriously. He finally decided to follow the Christian 
standard and not take a secondary wife. “This is a new era and 
my daughters shall be my sons. They shall inherit my property,” 
Mr. Wu declared to all the friends and relatives. 

The pastor very wisely urged him to begin some work in his 
own village for the children of the village. He and Mrs. Wu 
became the most influential people in their village and their 
home became the center of Christian and philanthropic work in 
the village. 

Discuss: 

1. Why did Mr. Wu’s friends urge him to take a secondary wife? 

2. What did Mr. Wu decide was the Christian way for his home? 

3. Was the pastor right when he said: “There is no happiness 
where there are secondary wives”? 

4. If Mr. Wu had had no children at all, what should he have 
done? 

5. Do you know any families without children who adopted one 
or two children? 

6. If you had no children would you adopt one? 

7. Do you know anyone who is facing the temptation such as 
Mr. Wu faced? What can you do to help him? 
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Memory Text: '‘God setteth the solitary in families.” Psalm 

68 : 6 . 

Lesson IV: A Concubine in the Family Brings Unhappiness 

Prayer: O God, we want our homes to be Christian. Help us to 
see clearly the unhappiness that comes from wrong doing. Help 
us to distinguish between the Old Testament standards and 
those of Jesus. Help us to make our homes as Jesus would want 
them to be. Amen. 

Bible Lesson: Genesis 16: i~6. 

Discuss: 

1. Why did Abram take Hagar as a concubine? 

2. Compare Sarai’s attitude with that of Mr. Wu’s relatives in 
Lesson III. How are they alike? 

3. What made Sarai regret her action? 

4. Was Sarai right or wrong to turn Hagar out of the house 
when she was to bear a child? What would be a Christian 
way to treat Hagar? 

5. What evils came to Abram and Sarai’s home because there 
was a concubine in the family? 

6. Do you know any family where a wife urged her husband to 
take a concubine? What was the result? 

A New Teaching 

Abram was one of the best men of the Old Testament. Is his 

action in taking a concubine a good one for us to follow? Note 

the different standard which Jesus set for homes. Jesus constantly 

says: “I give you a new commandment.” And people said of him: 

“He has given a new teaching.” 

Read the Following Bible Lessons: Deuteronomy 24: 1-2, Mat- 
thew 5: 31-32, Matthew 5: 27-28, Matthew 19: 3-9. 

Discuss: 

1. What are the reasons which the Old Testament leaders give 
for divorce? Are these good standards for modem China to 
follow? 

2. What reason does Jesus give for divorce? Are Jesus’ standards 
good ones for modern China to follow? 

3. Read Matthew 5: 27-28 again. Do you think Jesus would have 
approved of Abram taking Hagar for a concubine? Would he 
have called it adultery? 

4. Does Jesus say it is all right to take other wives into the home 
so as to have sons? 
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5. Is the Old Testament or Jesus' standard the better one for us 
to follow? 

6. Would it be a Christian way to adopt a son rather than take 
a concubine? Do you know anyone who adopted a son? 

Lesson V: What Is a Christian Standard Regarding 
Secondary Wives? 

Bible Lesson: Mark 10:6-8. 

Prayer: O God, we thank Thee that Jesus told the way for 

marriages. Help us to carry out Thy will in all our family life. 

Amen. 

Case Study: 

Wang Lan Ch'ing was a senior in a Christian Girls' Middle 
School. She was bright and very attractive. Her father was a not- 
warm, not-cold Christian back in her home village. The family 
was not wealthy and it had been a struggle for them to keep Lan 
Ch’ing in school. 

During the China New Year holiday, Lan Ch'ing's father told 
her that he wished to arrange a marriage for her as a secondary 
wife with a wealthy man in a nearby village. “We have spent 
much money on your education and in this way you can help us 
to live comfortably,” he said. Lan Ch'ing did not want to become 
a secondary wife. “My teachers and schoolmates will disapprove,” 
she said. “They feel that a Christian should not become a sec- 
ondary wife.” Her father grew angry and replied, “You are very 
unfilial, unless you bring this wealth to our home and help us 
to be comfortable in our old age.” 

When school opened, her teachers and classmates who had 
heard of the proposed marriage, remonstrated with her. They 
urged her not to become a secondary wife and pointed out that 
she could earn money as a teacher and help the family, and later 
marry a Christian man. One day her father came and suddenly 
took her away. 

For two years she accompanied her husband on his business 
trips and had a very gay life with many beautiful clothes. Then 
her husband tired of her and took her to the family home and 
left her there. The first wife and the other members of the family 
treated her very badly. She had no freedom and was not allowed 
to go outside the dooryard. “She is only a concubine,” they said, 
“and if we do not keep her closely at home she will disgrace the 
family.” So she stayed within the gates and ate bitterness. 
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X. Do you think Lan Ch’ing’s father and mother were happy 
over the results of the daughter’s life as a concubine. 

2. Should Christians ever become secondary wives? Give your 


3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 
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Should Lan Ch’ing have obeyed her parents? Is it ever filial 
to do something that you know is wrong? 

Do you think that Lan Ch’ing’s father and mother prayed 
about the matter before they arranged this marriage? 

Which is more valuable to you, your child s happiness, or 


money? 

Compare: . 

a) The old concept of filial piety where a girl must give 
herself to any kind of a life to make her parents wealthy 
or comfortable. 

b) The Old Testament concept where men had many wives. 

c) The Christian concept as shown in Mark 10:11-12 
where Jesus says if one marries another he commits 


adultery. , , 

d) The present day concept that parents and children must 
decide together on whom a son or daughter shall marry. 
7. Which way will your family follow in arranging marriages 
for your children? 


Lesson VI: Should Christians Get Divorces? 

Prayer • Our Father, we thank Thee for the examples of those 
who have gone before us. We thank Thee for those in our 
history who stood courageously for the right. Help us to see 
clearly what is the Christian way in regard to divorce, and to 
follow in that way. Help us to guide our children right y. 


Amen. 

Bible Lesson: Mark 10: 2-13. . . _ 

Memorize ; Mark 10: 9 “What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 

What was Jesus’ attitude toward divorce? Do you think that 
will work now? 


Case Study: . 

Sung Hung was an official at the Court m the Han dynasty. 

When he was young he had been a poor boy. He was very smart 
and had studied hard, passing his examinations and had now 
obtained an official position. During his early days he had mar- 
ried and was attached to his wife. At the Court he found great 
favor with the Emperor and the latter wished to do some kind 
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deed for Sung Hung. He decided to give Sung Hung his sister 
as a wife. Having made his decision, he called Sung Hung in to 
have a talk with him. 

Unknown to Sung Hung, the Emperor had hidden his sister 
behind a screen because he wanted her to hear the conversation. 
The Emperor said to Sung Hung: “People who have become 
wealthy usually discard the friends of their earlier days, and 
acquire friends among the wealthy who can be of service to them. 
They divorce the wife of the early days and secure a wife who 
is educated or who comes from the official class who can also be 
of service to them.” Sung Hung replied, “I am aware of the 
usual process but I have a different policy; it is this: 

‘Friends made when poor are not cast aside, 

The loyal wife of poor days with me shall abide.’ ” 

The Emperor later said to his sister: “This wedding which we 
desire cannot be. There is no hope for you.” 

Discuss: 

1. Do you know anyone who became rich or got an official 
position who met this temptation to take a secondary wife 
or to divorce the first wife, to take an educated wife? How 
did he meet this temptation and what were the results? 

2. Do you approve the actions of Sung Hung? Give your reasons. 

3. If your son should become rich would you want him to divorce 
his wife and take an educated girl? If not, when is the time to 
avoid this? Would taking an educated wife for your son in the 
beginning help him to meet this problem? 

4. Would you give your educated daughter to be the wife of a 
man who divorced his wife so as to marry her? 

5. Is divorce ever justifiable? Give your reasons for thinking so. 
Is it Christian? 

6. Discuss the relative merits of separation and divorce in cases 
of extreme cruelty. Which would you prefer for your daugh- 
ter? 

Memorize: “Friends made when poor are not cast aside, 

The loyal wife of poor days with me shall abide.” 

Lesson VII: A Christian Family Who Grew in Their 
Ideals for Establishing Homes 

Bible Lesson: “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these 
are the sons of God. If children, then heirs of God.” Romans 
8: 14, 17. 
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Prayer: Oh God, help us to keep growing in our religious Hfe^ 
Help us to learn more and more every year about how to 
follow Thee in our home life. Amen. 

Cfl “I was only thirteen when I was married to my wife who was 
eighteen ” Mr. Liu said. “It meant nothing to me except some 
nfw clothes, a grand feast, and a festive time m the home. When 
my eldest son was fifteen we secured a wife of eighteen for him 
because we needed someone to help m the home But my s 
son went to school and didn’t want to be married so soon. So we 
waited till he was eighteen and secured an educated girl for his 

W1 “Then. 6 we became Christian and we have been trying to find 
the Christian way for our home life. We realize that it was not 
Id to marry our children so young before they could take 
responsibility for the home. Naturally when they were so young, 
S not cLsult them; that was wrong too We want to follow 
Christian standards in the marriage of our last three sons. W 
have talked with our third son and he wishes to finish schoo 
before becoming engaged. We are trying to find Christian^ stand- 
ards through parent discussion groups, through talking with e 
pair and° other Christians. The boys have tahced with their 
Christian teachers. We want to truly become the Childien of 
God’ as the Bible verse says.” 

Iwhat is the minimum age at which children should be mar- 

ried? Give your reasons. . ^ 

2. What is the economic effect in families of too early marriages. 

Illustrate with some families whom you know, 
o What is the effect on the educational standard of the whole 
3 family when children are married too early? Are you raising 
or lowering the educational standard in your family 
4 . Whlis a |ood educational standard for Christian parents to 
follow in betrothing their sons or daughters? 
k. Does a daughter-in-law need to have as much education 
your son? Do you follow the old way of “Chung nan, ch mg 
nu” or a Christian ideal of equality for men and women, when 
you marry your sons and daughteis? 

6. Should Christians marry their sons and daughters to non- 
Christians? Give your reason. 

7 How have you changed in your family ideals of how to betroth 
7 or marry your children since you became a Christian? Do we 
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act like “Children of God” in betrothing and marrying our 
children? 

Memorize : Romans 8: 14 “For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, these are sons of God.” 

Lesson VIII: How Shall a Christian Mother Train Her 
Daughter to Prepare Her for Marriage? 

Memory Verse: “When our sons shall be as plants grown up in 
their youth. 

And our daughters hewn after the fashion of 
a palace. ... 

Happy is the people whose God is Jehovah.” 

Psalm 144: 12, 15b. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, our Father, for the daughters Thou 
hast given us. Help us to train them so they will be good 
Christian wives and mothers. 

“What youth wants from parents is honest, well-informed an- 
swers to their questions; sound interpretations of sex-conduct and 
sane guidance for their problems.”— Par ent Magazine . 

What Are the Questions that Your Sons and Daughters Ask f 

1. Are you ready to give “honest answers” to the questions which 
your sons and daughters ask? 

2. Are you willing to share your experience on sex questions with 
your sons and daughters? 

3. Are the relationships of you parents such that your sons and 
daughters can safely and happily follow your example? 

Case Study: 

. “My daughter is now fifteen and I must be thinking about 
what to teach her to prepare her for marriage,” said Mrs. Liu as 
she sat talking with her Christian friend, Mrs. Wang. 

“Yes, it is a big problem,” Mrs. Wang replied. “My children 
are all boys and still small but their father and I are already try- 
ing to help them think what kind of husbands they should be 
when they grow up.” 

“My goodness, talk about being a good husband or wife,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Liu. “Whoever teaches a girl anything except how 
to be a good daughter-in-law?” 

“Most of us don’t even teach them that. My mother did not 
teach me a thing,” retorted Mrs. Wang. “Of course, I could cook 
and sew but that was all the preparation I had.” 

“Every girl must be able to cook and sew just to be a good 
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woman, that is not teaching for the home particularly,” replied 
Mrs. Liu. “Here are the things I was taught to prepare me tor 
marriage,” she said, counting them off on her fingers: 

“Reverence for your mother-in-law 
Love for the younger members of the family 
Get up earlier than anyone else in the house and clean your 
mother-in-law’s room first 

Learn how your mother-in-law likes her food cooked and sea- 
soned, whether salty or sweet and always cook it that way 
Sew, cook and wash for the younger members of the family 
NEVER disagree with your husband but ALWAYS follow 

absolutely his desires.” . 

“It is not enough to prepare a modem girl for marriage and 
certainly not enough for Christians,” said Mrs. Wang. 

“My mother was quite advanced in her thinking even though 
she was not a Christian,” said Mrs. Liu. “She insisted on betroth- 
ing all of us sisters into families which had good dispositions and 
where there were not many members of the family so the work 
would not be so hard. I have had a very happy life, but my hus- 
band is a good Christian man. 

“Nobody has done the right thing in training their sons and 
daughters for marriage,” said Mrs. Wang. “Let us discuss this 
with our Christian friends and agree on how we should do it and 
then try to follow that way.” ■ , , , . , 

So they spent some weeks talking with their husbands, with 
some of their Christian friends and with some of their better 
educated non-Christian friends. They all agreed that many points 
of training girls to be good daughters-in-law must be maintained, 
because so many girls still married into large families. But they 
added several which they thought were needed for modern sons 
and daughters and some which were distinctly Christian. 

Note: Discuss this question with your friends. Next lesson we 
will consider the list on which Mrs. Wang and Mrs. Liu agreed. 

Lesson IX: How Shall Christian Parents Prepare Their 
Sons and Daughters for Marriage? 

Chinese Proverb: When looking at the house or pergola door, 
you can tell the diligence of its inmates. 
When you see the tea and sugar, you see the 
housewife. 

Memory Verse: “My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
And forget not the law of thy mother.” 

Proverbs 1 : 8. 
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Mrs. Liu and Mrs. Wang discussed this question of how to 
train their sons and daughters with their husbands and friends, 
both Christian and non-Christian. Here are the points they agreed 
upon. Discuss them and decide whether or not you will follow 
them in training your sons and daughters for marriage. What 
will you add, and what will you omit? Give your reasons. (If you 
do not finish this in one lesson, use two lessons for it). 

For Both Boys and Girls: 

1. What Christian equality between husbands and wives is. 

2. What are the Christian attitudes which husbands and wives 
should have toward each other? 

3. The effect of strong bodies on the spirit of the home and on 
the next generation. The value of physical examinations be- 
fore marriage. 

4. The value of mutual helpfulness between husband and wife 
and how to attain this. 

For Girls: 

1. Christian love and respect for the old people of the family; 
Mother-in-law, father-in-law, grandparents. 

2. How to make people in the family comfortable. 

3. Home nursing and the care of the sick because every family 
has some sick people. 

4. How to teach games and songs to the children, and how to 
make children happy. 

5. How to help the mother-in-law in feeding and dressing the 
children hygienically. 

6. How to make the home beautiful without spending more 
money; the religious effect of beauty in the home. 

7. How to teach illiterate members of the family, so they want 
to learn. 

8. How to budget and use the family income wisely. 

9. How to help your husband bear his responsibilities and make 
him happy. 

For Boys: 

1. Diligence in work so he can support his family. 

2. How to budget his money and use it wisely. 

3. Evaluation of money in the whole of life— don’t let it take the 
place of God. 

4. A Christian way to treat his wife. 

5. To take his share of the work within the home. 

6. Share the responsibility for the care and nurture of the chil- 
dren. 
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7. Don’t emphasize external beauty but beauty of character in 
the selection of a wife. 

Lesson X: How Shall a Christian Father Train His 
Son for Marriage? 

Bible Lesson: Ephesians 5: 25-31. 

Prayer: Forgive us, our Father, that we have so long neglected 
the problem of training our sons for marriage. Help us to see 
clearly how to begin this training. Give us courage and spir- 
itual wisdom with which to train them. Amen. 

Case Study: 

A group of Christian men were gathered at the church to 
discuss the problem of how Christians should train their sons 
to prepare them for marriage. “Parents are always afraid if they 
don’t secure a wife for their sons they will leave home. Then 
when it is time for them to marry, they are afraid the wife will 
supplant the parents in the affections of the son, Mr. Sun said. 

“ ‘Promise me you will always love me better than your wife, 
my mother said to me before I was married. That was really a 
selfish way to look at it, wasn’t it?” he asked, looking around 
the group. 

“Yes, reverence for your parents was the only teaching which 
fathers of the last generation gave their sons to prepare them 
for marriage,” replied saintly old Mr. Wu. “It was thought not 
pretty to talk to them about marriage till after they were already- 
married. And how to treat a wife was never considered at all. 
They all nodded their heads vigorously to show their approval 

of what he had said. _ 

Young Mr. Liu spoke out bitterly: “They always waited till 
their husbands and wives quarreled and exhorted them to live 
peaceably and not quarrel.” 

Mr. Chao answered this in a quiet tone: After all, the best 
training for a boy to prepare him for marriage is for his father 
and mother to live happy peaceful Christian lives in their home. 
Why bother about all this talk of training them for marriage!, 
“But lots of boys are away from home at school and can’t 
learn in their homes daily and anyhow, not all homes are as 
happy and peaceful as yours, retorted Mi. Li. 

“My father talked to me about working hard and learning 
to make a budget and how to live on our income. It has been a 
great help to me for my father has been away from home m 
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business all the time since I was married, and I have had the 
responsibility of the home,” said young Mr. Yang. 

“The first step in training is to teach your boys self-control 
when they are small,” wisely spoke old Mr. Wu. “Teach them 
not to tell lies and to control their tempers. If they cannot 
control themselves and their desires, they can never control 
wisely their households.” 

The whole group leaned forward to listen, for they all had 
sons, even though many of them were little boys and they knew 
that Mr. Wu had gathered much wisdom in his seventy years 
of life. 

“The second step is to be a companion to your son. Get his 
heart so he will talk to you and tell you his thoughts. This is 
very necessary especially during adolescent years. And last of 
all, be a good Christian yourself. If you are not a good father, 
how can you train your son to be a good father? If you look 
down on your wife and do not help her to bear her burdens, 
how do you expect your son to treat his wife kindly? If you do 
not reverence God, how do you expect your son to treat his 
wife kindly? If you do not reverence God, how do you expect 
your son will reverence his parents or respect his wife? A son 
ought to take his wife to church— but our time is gone today 
and there is much yet to be said on this subject. We had better 
plan to think about this question, pray about it, study our 
Bibles, especially the New Testament, and meet several times 
again for discussion. This is an important question,” he con- 
cluded with emphasis. 

Discuss: 

1. Should your mother or your wife come first in your con- 
sideration? What does Jesus say about this? Read again 
Mark 10: 6-7. 

2. Is it better to talk with your son about his conduct to his 
wife, before his marriage, or wait till he has trouble with 
her, then tell him what to do? Give your reasons. 

3. Should a husband help with the work in the house? Give 
your reasons. 

4. When a mother tells her son, “You don’t need a wife with 
as much education as you have,” is she thinking of the good 
of the son or herself? 

5. Should husbands and wives study together and plan for 
amusements together after their marriage? Give your reasons. 
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Lesson XI: What Kind of a Wedding Should a 
Christian Family Have? 

Memorize: Verse I of Marriage Hymn, Goodrich and Blodgett 
Hymnal No. 402. 

What kind of a wedding would you want in your home if 
Jesus were going to be present? 

Prayer: Oh God, help us to make our wedding ceremonies 
such that they shall glorify God. Amen. 

Case Study: 

When Ho Yun Ch’ing and Then I Chili were to be married 
the Ho family was very eager that the wedding should show 
forth a Christian standard. Mr. Ho talked with the pastor about 
it. “We were formerly very wealthy, as you know. Then we 
could have afforded a big wedding/’ he said. “But in these later 
years we have only enough to live very simply, and educate the 
children. Yun Ch’ing has just graduated and has not yet secured 
a position. We would rather wait but the Then family want the 
wedding now. Both families have many official friends and many 
wealthy friends. It would take several hundreds of dollars to 
hold the kind of wedding which they would expect. This would 
involve us in debt which we do not wish. Yun Ch’ing feels that 
marriage expenditures should not exceed our financial ability. 
What shall we do?” They thought and talked and prayed about 
the matter. Finally they decided to hold a wedding in the 
church, followed by a simple tea party in the church rooms. 
When they consulted the T’ien family, they were happy to have 
this arrangement. 

Invitations were issued. On Sunday morning, the pastor made 
an announcement in the pulpit inviting all Christians to attend 
and to help to receive the guests and to distribute the refresh- 
ments during the following tea party. They felt that there 
should be some entertainment, so the group of young men who 
played Chinese instruments prepared several musical numbers. 
Another group prepared a Christian drama so that some hours 
of entertainment followed the ivedding. A few tens of dollars 
covered the total expense. Everyone enjoyed the fellowship of 
the day. Many non-Christian friends became interested in the 
church. The young couple who had been married in the church 
came to church the following Sunday and continued to work 
in the church. 

Discuss: 

T. Why did the Ho family hold the wedding at the church? 
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2. If Ho Yun Ch’ing had married a non-Christian girl would 
the family have been willing to hold such a simple wedding? 

3. How much should a Christian family spend on a wedding? 

4. Could your neighbors and friends tell you were Christian 
by the last wedding held in your family? How did it differ 
from a non-Christian wedding? 

5. Has your church ever held a wedding such as the Ho family 
had? Would you like to have that kind in your church? 

6. Should a bridegroom take his wife to church the first Sunday 
after the wedding? Give your reasons. 

Review: Before the next lesson you should review the fol- 
lowing: 

1. All the Bible Lessons in this book. Be sure you can recite the 
Memory verses. 

Lesson XII: What Is the Responsibility of Christian 
Parents to the Community? 

Prayer : Several of the members of the class may lead in prayer 
for their non-Christian friends and relatives, who are parents. 
Memory Verse: “For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
themselves may be sanctified in truth/’ John 17: 19. 

Case Study: 

Mr. Ch’ing had attended a Parent Education class held in 
his own home. He often told his Christian friends how he and 
his family had received help from it. His wife, who had formerly 
opposed Christianity, decided that she wanted to become a 
Christian, and went to the pastor asking to join the church. 
Formerly they had believed in corporal punishment for their 
children but now they had found new ways to train them and 
new ways to discipline them. Formerly they thought no child 
should be taught to work till it was fourteen or fifteen years old. 
They had often spoken unkindly of neighbors whose children 
helped with the household tasks. New habits of helping with 
the housework had been formed by their children, when they 
realized the character values of children learning to work. 

“We have much yet to learn/ 5 he said. “But we know that 
being a Christian is more than just going to church. The Holy 
Spirit must work in our daily home life/ 5 

When the Official Board of the church decided to organize 
several Parent Education Classes, the pastor asked Mr. Ch’ing 
to lead a class. Several Christian families living near each other, 
were assigned to him. He called on them, arranged a meeting 
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place for the class and a convenient time was discussed. When 

he learned that they could not all meet at one time, he further 

gave of his time and two classes were held in that one neighbor- 
hood with Mr. Ch’ing as leader. 

Discuss: 

1. Can you organize a Parent Education class with some of your 
Christian and non-Christian friends and study this book 
with them? 

2. Have you had a church service this year on THE RESPON- 
SIBILITY OF. CHRISTIAN PARENTS? Was it led by 
church members or the pastor? Has the pastor preached on 
this subject? 

3. What have you shared from these lessons with your non- 
Christian friends and neighbors and relatives? What changes 
have they made in their homes because you have talked with 
them? 

4. Do your neighbors and relatives follow the standards for 
betrothing their children which you decided to follow in 
Lessons I, II, and VII? How can you help them to follow 
this standard? Review the points which you agreed were a 
Christian way for betrothing children. 

5. Do your friends and relatives believe in secondary wives and 
concubinage? What can you do to help them to change? 

6. - Do you know any families where divorce has taken place? 

Do you think it should have been a divorce or that another 
way should have been found? How could you have helped 
them earlier to prevent divorce? 

7. Do your friends and relatives give their sons and daughters 
any special training to prepare them for marriage? What 
have you done to help them on this point? What more can 
be done? 

8. Are you willing to sacrifice yourself that other families may 
become more Christian in their daily home life? 

Consecration Prayer: 

1. Say together again the verse which you learned at the begin- 
ning of this lesson. 

2. Each member of the class may lead in a brief prayer of con- 
secration, giving himself to help others to know how to be 
better Christian parents. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANS 
TOWARD THEIR CHILDREN? 19 

(Parent Education Series Unit II) 

By Irma Highbaugh 

FOREWORD 

How This Book Was Produced: 

In the beginning a group of fifteen men and women, all but 
two of whom were Chinese, met together for discussion of the 
most vital needs of the Chinese Christian home. The contents 
of this book as it now is were planned by that group. Later a 
small sub-committee of that. group met and made the outline of 
the book. The Case Studies are all from Chinese life and we have 
tried to select those of universal implications. 

When the lessons were being written, they were studied by 
several groups meeting in training conferences, or for special 
meetings: A group of pastors* wives, several groups of men and 
women church members who would be teaching parent educa- 
tion classes later, several groups of mothers in rural villages, and 
some groups of men. The lessons have been changed to fit the 
needs of rural parents as changes were indicated by these groups. 

For Whom: 

1. This course is prepared for Christian parents. It may be 
used in mothers* groups, fathers* groups, in groups of both moth- 
ers and fathers, and in groups of young people who will soon be 
going into homes of their own. 

2. It should be taught in training conferences for lay leaders, 
in seminaries and Bible schools to prepare the students to teach 
others, in preachers’ and Bible women’s conferences, and in local 
churches either in the adult Sunday school groups, parent educa- 
tion classes or in groups preparing especially for work in Chris- 
tianizing the Homes. 

The Threefold Aim of the Course: 

1. To help parents to think through the attitudes which they 
should have toward their children. 

2. To help to change the attitudes of parents from non-Chris- 
tian to Christian. 

3. To help parents to live in their homes by these Christian 
standards which they have found. 
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Lesson I: What Is the Christian Way to Carry on the 
Family Line? 

Song : Fu Mu T’eng Hai (Tune— Jesus Loves Me). 

Prayer; Silent prayer for your home, followed by: 

O Lord, we thank Thee for our children. Help us to find Chris- 
tian attitudes toward our children. Amen. 

Case Study: 

The Ching family was all in turmoil. Great-Grandfather was 
very ill. He was sure he was going to die. Since he was 85 years 
old, the family also wondered whether or not he would recover. 
He had issued the command that the fiancee of Ching Wan Fu, 
his great-grandson, should be brought to their home and the 
wedding consummated the next day. 

The family protested. “Wan Fu is only fifteen and his fiancee 
is just the same age. They are too young to be married/’ his 
parents pointed out. “He’s still in school and getting married will 
interfere with his school work,” an older cousin who had grad- 
uated from high school protested. “We can’t possibly get ready 
for a wedding tomorrow. There is not enough time to prepare 
clothes, bedding, and the wedding feast,” declared the women of 
the family. “We have been Christian for several tens of years. You 
have always been an active and earnest Christian. Let’s invite the 
pastor over to talk about this,” suggested. Oldest Son. But Great- 
Grandfather had his mind made up. Nothing could change it. 
The wedding must be held immediately, so the family obeyed 
him. Wan Fu was brought home from school. A message was sent 
to the parents of the girl, and the next day Wan Fu was married. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Why did Great-Grandfather want the wedding held immedi- 
ately? Was he right or wrong? 

2. What was the attitude of the rest of the family? Should Great- 
Grandfather or his parents have been responsible for deciding 
about Wan Fu? Why? 

3. What did Wan Fu think about it? Should he have been con- 
sulted? Why? 

4. Was Wan Fu or his bride old enough to assume the responsi- 
bilities of husband and wife? 

5. Was the Ching family attitude toward their child Christian 
or not? Give your reasons. 

6. Who should have been responsible for helping the Ching fam- 
ily to be more Christian in their attitude toward their chil- 
dren? 
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7. What can you do to help the parents in your community to 
have a Christian attitude toward their children? 

8. Do you think of your children as a trust from God and that 
you must be responsible to God for the way you treat them? 
Let us memorize the Bible Text below. 

Memory Verse: “Children are a gift of the Lord, and the fruit 
of the womb is his reward ” Psalm 127: 3. 

Assignment for Next Lesson: Tell about some Christian fam- 
ilies whom you know who are Christian in their attitude to- 
ward their children. Tell how this is shown. 

Lesson II: Church Members Who Showed a Christian 
Attitude Toward Their Children 

Song: Fu Mu T’eng Hai. Review till everyone can sing it. 

Bible Lesson: Psalm 127: 3. Review till everyone has memorized 
it. 

Prayer: Some member of the class should lead the prayer. 

1. Give thanks for those who have shown a real Christian spirit 
toward the children in their homes. 

2. Pray that God may help us to find Christian attitudes toward 
our children. 

Take Up the Assignment: 

1. Allow each member of the class to tell of one family that he 
thinks is Christian in its attitude toward the children. Tell 
how this is shown. 

2. Some member of the group should be selected to write the 
Christian and non-Christian attitudes on the blackboard. The 
group should evaluate the points made. If there is no black- 
board, the leader may sum up the points made at the close. 
A list of these points should be kept by the teacher for use in 
the future. The members of the class should also be encour- 
aged to write these down and remember them. 

Assignment for Next Lesson ; Read Luke 1: 5-25, 57-80. What 
was the attitude of that family toward their child? What effect 
did the life of the parents have on the child? 

Extra Material ; Perhaps you would like to learn a song to teach 
to your children. Learn: “Wo To To Kan Hsieh T’ien Fu.” 

Lesson III: A Man Whose Character Was Influenced 
by the Attitude of His Parents 

Song: The Christian Home (Tune— Jesus Loves Me). 

Prayer: Silent prayer. Different members of the class should give 
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volunteer prayers asking for God’s help in understanding the 
lesson and its meaning for them. 

Bible Lessons : Luke 1: 5-25, 57-80. Allow the members of the 
class to read, verse by verse. 

Bible Story: This story tells about the baby John when he be- 
came a man. (Luke 3: 1-18) Luke 1: 76-77 tells what John’s 
father said about him when he was born. 

“Yea, and thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most 
High: 

For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to make ready 
his ways; 

To give knowledge of salvation unto his people 

In the remission of their sins.” 

The people were going in crowds down the streets of the vil- 
lages and out into the country. “It’s several li yet,” someone re- 
marked. But no one seemed to mind how far they walked for 
everyone wanted to hear John the Baptist preach. “He’s the most 
courageous person I ever heard,” one man said. “Yes,” answered 
another, “who else would dare tell us about our sins? Did you 
hear him yesterday when he told how wicked our . neighbor was 
when he cheated in measuring grain?” “And who ever heard of 
anyone calling us snakes and not making us fighting mad?” in- 
quired a young man. “But that’s just what I was last year when 
I sneaked about and told dirty stories about my enemy.” 

“Well, he is certainly blazing new trails,” they all agreed. “He 
is the first person in our day who preached to us outside a church. 
He gives his time and doesn’t receive any salary and just look at 
him. He dresses in crude skins and they say he just eats locusts 
and wild honey.” “Yes, that is right,” spoke up a teen-age boy 
who had caught up with them and was listening to the talk. 
“One day I stayed after the crowd had all gone, and asked him 
what he ate. He told me he just ate wild things. And he’s never 
drunk any wine in his life. I am never going to drink any wine. 
I don’t think I would like to sleep in the wilderness as he does, 
though. I would be afraid of the wild animals. He isn’t afraid 
of anything!” 

“What do his father and mother think about this?” asked a 
tall thin man thoughtfully. “I talked with a man from his vil- 
lage,” replied a fat man puffing as he struggled to keep up with 
the crowd. “He said that at first John’s father thought he ought 
to be a preacher in a church like he is. But his mother said he 
should follow whatever God called him to do. His father agreed. 
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They say his father is a most honest and just man and in his 
heart he thinks just like John does about the evils of our day only 
he doesn’t say them out so brusquely as his son does.” Just then 
they came in sight of a great crowd near the river’s edge and 
heard John’s great voice thundering out: 

“Make ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight.” 

and as they drew nearer, 

“Bring forth fruits worthy of repentance.” 

They joined the crowd and packed in nearer to hear John the 
Baptist preach. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. What kind of a character did John the Baptist have? 

2. What kind of parents did he have? 

3. In how many ways did the lives of John’s parents influence 
his character? See Luke 1: 6 and Luke 1: 15, 1: 67. 

4. Tell some ways that the lives of your parents influenced your 
character. 

Memory Verse: Luke 1: 6 “They were both righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord, blameless.” 

Assignment for Next Lesson: 

1. Make a list of three ways that you hope your life will influence 
the life of your children. 

2. Read again Luke 1: 8-19, 76-80. What kind of parents were 
these? 

Lesson IV: The Attitude of a Family in the Bible 
Toward Their Children 

Song: The Christian Home (Tune— Jesus Loves Me). 

Prayer: O Lord, help us to think clearly. Help us to understand 
how our lives affect the character of our children. Help us to 
so live that our children may be true followers of Thee. Amen. 

Take Up the Assignment: 

Allow each member of the class to tell how he or she hopes to 
live so that the character of their children will be changed. 
Bible Lesson: Luke 1: 8-19. Note Verse 15. 

1. If the mother of John had not been a follower of God, could 
he have been “Filled with the Holy Spirit” from the begin- 
ning? 
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2. Is the mother of the children in your family Christian? What 
difference does it make in children for the mother to be 
Christian? 

3. The parents of John believed that he was a gift from the 
Lord. Do you think that had any effect on his life when he 
was grown up? What? 

4. Do you believe your children are a gift from the Lord? If 
you are working together with God, to rear your child, what 
changes must you make in your life? 

5. Some people think it doesn’t matter what children are taught, 
or what they hear when they are small. When they go to 
school, the teacher will teach them how to live. Is this right 
or wrong? Why? 

Lesson; 

The psychologists who have studied children and adults and 
learned what makes their characters as they are have found that 
the greatest influence on children comes before they are seven or 
eight years old. The adult who lacks self-control and easily be- 
comes angry has been that way since he was a little child. The 
adult who takes things which belongs to others or who insists on 
doing things the way he desires, regardless of how it may harm 
others, has always been allowed to have everything he wants 
since a little boy. The adult who is afraid has often learned 
to be afraid from his mother or father before he was eight 
years old. The way a child walks and talks is the way the 
adults around him walk and talk. The adult who tells the truth 
easily and who is always happy and even-tempered has usually 
learned to tell the truth, to be happy and even-tempered when 
he was a little child. He has learned from those around him. 

The Catholics have always understood this child psychology. 
They have insisted that the children of their church must have 
careful religious training before they are eight years old. When 
they have this early training, they remain staunch Catholics all 
their lives. The parents in this family in Luke understood this 
child psychology also. They gave careful religious training to 
their child, as did all the people of their nation who followed 
God. You have seen the effect it had on the boy John when he 
became a man. 

Memory Verses: Review Psalms 127: 3, Luke 1: 6. 

Assignment for Next Lesson: 

What is there in the characters of your ancestors which is in 
accord with Christian ideals? How can you preserve those quali- 
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ties and teach them to your children? These may come from 
either your mother’s or father’s side of the house. Be ready to tell 
about them in the next lesson and tell how these characteristics 
were shown. 

Lesson V: The Heritage Our Children Have from 
Their Ancestors 

Prayer: O God, we thank Thee for our parents, our grand- 
parents and all of our ancestors who lived righteous lives. They 
have helped us to be what we are today. Help us to think clearly 
today about the good in the lives of our ancestors. Show us 
how to teach these good qualities to our children. Stir us up to 
study our Bibles more earnestly so that we may teach our chil- 
dren to be like Jesus. Amen. 

Song: The Christian Home (Tune— Jesus Loves Me). 

Memory Verse : 

“A righteous man walketh in his integrity. 

Blessed are his children after him.” Proverbs 20: 7. 

Case Study: 

The Mei family had three children, twelve, ten, and seven years 
of age. Their grandfather had died when their father was a 
little boy. Grandfather Mei had been a farmer and a merchant 
who sold the little supplies needed in a village. He had been 
noted for being honest and just. Always Father Mei had told the 
children stories of their grandfather and of his honesty and 
justice and urged them to follow him and to be honest also. 

Sometimes when Father Mei was especially busy, he sent his 
Oldest Son to market, for he was a very reliable child. One day 
when the weather was good, and Oldest Son was to go to market 
he asked to take the two younger children with him. It was six li 
to market. When Oldest Son had sold his goods, he went to an- 
other shop and bought some paper, as his father had asked him 
to do. Then they started for home. After they had gone about 
three li, they sat down to rest, and Oldest Son counted his money. 
“How much have you got?” asked Second Son and Little Third 
all in one breath. “Why, what a lot of money I have,” replied 
Oldest Son. “It is too much. There is a mistake somewhere.” Then 
he counted it again. There it was. Twenty cents too much. He 
thought and thought and figured and figured. And then he re- 
membered. The merchant who sold him the paper had given him 
too much money in return. “We must go back,” he said. “The 
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twenty cents belongs to Merchant Li. It isn’t our money, we must 
return it.” But Little Third and Second were tired and didn’t 
want to go back. “But Grandfather Mei was so honest and we 
want to be like him,” Oldest Son replied. And so they went back 
the three li and returned the twenty cents. It was dark when they 
got home, but Father and Mother Mei were happy when they 
heard what had caused the delay. They were glad their son was 
honest like his grandfather and had upheld the family traditions. 

Take Up the Assignment: 

1. There should be a blackboard on which the findings of the 
class will be recorded. 

2. Each member of the class should tell of some qualities of their 
ancestors which they- think are in harmony with Christian 
ideals. The class may evaluate what they tell. A list of these 
characteristics should be kept by the leader for future lessons. 
(Note— If you do not get through in one lesson, take two 
periods for this discussion.) 

Assignment for Next Lesson: 

Read II Timothy 1: 3-5. 

Lesson VI: The Christian Heritage Which Our 
Children Have 

Song: Psalm 117. This is a song which Timothy and his mother 
sang when they went to church. The songs of the people of the 
Bible were the Psalms. The tune is also a Hebrew tune which 
has come down from early days. 

Bible Lesson: II Timothy 1: 3-5. 

1. What kind of a young man was Timothy? 

2. How did he come to this strength of character? Why was he a 
Christian? 

Prayer: 

We thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast entrusted us with 
children, 

We thank Thee for the example of Timothy’s mother and 
grandmother. 

Help us to train our children to be good Christians as Timo- 
thy’s mother and grandmother did. 

We thank Thee for Christian qualities which have come to us 
from our ancestors. 

Help us to pass on to our children this heritage from our ances- 
tors and the heritage from the early Christians. 
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We thank Thee for Christian parents today who show us how 
to live Christian lives. 

Help us to work together to build a Christian society. Amen. 

Case Study: (This is the story of one mother who tried to pre- 
serve the good points of their ancestors and of their Christian 

heritage in training her children.) 

The Wang Lien K’uei family had three children aged nine, 
and seven, and two. The eldest and the youngest were boys and 
the middle child a girl. When they came home from school, they 
would go to the nails behind the door and quietly hang up their 
caps and book bags. Then they would wash their faces and hands, 
after which they would go to play with the baby. Sometimes Big 
Brother would teach a song, which he had learned at school, to 
his sister. Sometimes she would tell him a story. 

Each child had his or her own duty in the house. Big Brother 
swept the floors and yard. Sister dusted the K’ang rail and tables 
and chairs. When their duties were through they played together. 
Sunday school and church were part of their weekly programs. 
At church Sister would often play a quiet game with Baby when 
he became restless. At school the children were honest and worked 
hard at their lessons and were peace-makers among the other 
children. At Mother’s meeting, Mrs. Wang was asked to tell how 
she trained her children in Religious Education. 

“I must begin at the beginning,” she said. “Before my first 
child was born, I asked my mother how she had trained us. She 
is not literate but she is an earnest Christian, and I have tried 
to use all the good things which she taught me. After the first 
child was born, and I was rested a bit, my husband wrapped the 
baby up and brought him to my bedside. We lifted up the baby 
and dedicated him to God, even as my parents had dedicated me. 
My husband prayed the simple prayer of thanks to God for the 
gift of a child and asked Him to help us to rear him to be a 
Christian. 

“I cannot be with my mother very much, so I have read books 
and magazines telling me how to care for and train the children. 
I have tried to do what they tell me. Each child is so different; 
some things will work with one child and some with another. I 
have tried to learn all I could from other Christian parents. 

“My mother taught us deep reverence for my father. I have 
tried to teach our children reverence for their father for I think 
that is the basis of reverence for the Heavenly Father. Mother 
taught us to pray. Father taught us to read and understand our 
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Bibles. In our own family we take turns leading family prayers. 
The children are often responsible for them and add what they 
have learned at school as well as at home. Play, work, order in 
the home, study and worship are the ways through which I 
try to teach religion to the children.” 

Question: Where can we learn how to teach religious educa- 
tion to our children? 

Assignment for Next Lesson ; How Jesus’ parents preserved 
their religious heritage. Deut. 6: 4-9. 

Lesson VII: How Jesus’ Parents Preserved Their 
Religious Heritage 

Song: Psalm 117. As we sing this song let us remember that 
Jesus’ parents sang it and taught it to him when he was a 
little boy. 

Prayer: O God, help us to learn from Jesus’ parents how to 
preserve the ..religious heritage which our children have. 
Amen. 

Bible Lesson: Deuteronomy 6: 4-9. 

This is the lesson which all the parents of Jesus’ country 
taught to their children when they were very small. Shall we 
read it and memorize it? 

Jesus' Home: 

This section of the Bible which we have just read was taught 
to all the children of Jesus’ country by their parents. Not only 
did they memorize it, but the parents helped them to carry out 
in life its meaning. They made a little wrist band on which they 
wrote these verses and wore them on their wrists like a wist 
watch. They wrote them on a little paper and put into a little 
box which they placed on their door, in the same place where 
we put “tui lien.” They taught them to their children in the 
evening at family prayers. Every Sunday the parents took the 
children to church. Twice a year they went to Jerusalem to the 
big church but the rest of the time they went to the little church 
in their own village. 

When a child was small his mother taught him. She taught him 
to pray and told him the Bible stories of the Old Testament, 
which was the only part of the Bible which they had then. When 
he was five years old (six sui) his father took more responsibility 
for him and began to teach him to read the Bible. Jesus’ father 
must have been very wise and kind and loving for Jesus when 
he was grown up taught us to call God, “Father.” His father 
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must have been the very finest person he knew, so that he was 
sure that God was like his father only much better. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Do the “tui lien” on your gates help people to know that you 
are Christian and worship only the true God? 

2. Do you talk with your children about God and Jesus when 
you are going about your daily household tasks or with them 
in the fields? How do you follow the example of Jesus’ par- 
ents in teaching religion to your children? 

3. How are you teaching your children to preserve your religious 
heritage? 

4. Do both father and mother take responsibility for teaching 
religion to the children in your family? 

5. Are you the kind of father which would make your children 
want to call God, “Father”? 

Review: Wo To To Kan Hsieh T’ien Fu. 

Assignment for Next Lesson: 

1. Tell some ways to punish your children so that your children 
will know you are a Christian and will want to be a Chris- 
tian too. 

2. Ask your child who is in school or some older member of 
the family to tell you the story of how Mencius’ mother 
trained her child. 

Lesson VIII : How Two Families Solved Situations— 

Its Effect on Their Christian Lives 

Song: Chuan Hsiao Koh. 

Prayer: Pray that we may' find a Christian way to solve the 
problem of punishing our children. 

Bible Lesson: Review r Deuteronomy 6: 4-9. 

Take Up the Assignment: Allow some member of the class to 
tell how Mencius’ mother trained her child, and how it 
applies to us. 

Case Study I: 

The Wei family had been church members for many years. 
Father Wei always took the whole family to church and Sunday 
school on Sundays and as the children grew old enough, they 
were sent to Christian day school to study. Everyone was sur- 
prised when the children grew older that they had no interest 
in the church or Christian work. After the Second Daughter 
had married, she became a Christian. One day at Parents’ Meet- 
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ing she was asked why she had not always been a Christian. This 
is what she said: “At home when we committed a misdemeanor, 
Father would get violently angry and whip us hard. Then I 
went to Sunday school and they told us about God, our Heaven- 
ly Father, who knew all about us. I thought God would be just 
like my father only much stronger and so he would whip me 
much harder if I were naughty. The teacher at school scolded 
us and told us that it was wrong to curse. But when we went 
home and did something wrong, mother and grandmother cursed 
us. One time when I was about nine years old, I came home from 
school one day and stole some ‘man t’ou.' When mother found it 
out she cursed me. People always told us how nice it was that 
our parents were Christian. We children talked about it among 
ourselves and decided we didn't want to be Christians like they 
were.” 

Case Study II: 

One day Chou Ju Te went to school as usual. When school was 
out she went to play with one of her school mates. Her mother 
allowed her to play for half an hour each day. But they had such 
a good time playing that she forgot all about going home. When 
she finally got home, she was three hours late, and supper was 
all over. “Where have you been so long?” Mrs. Chou asked. “We 
waited and waited for you but your younger sister and brother 
were so hungry that we ate without you. Mother has been so 
worried about you. Bandits are so bad these days, they might have 
carried you off. And I needed you so much to help me.” Ju Te 
hung her head. She knew she should have come home but she 
had forgotten completely. “How shall I punish you so you won't 
forget again?” her mother asked. Ju Te could think of no way. 
“Let her eat her supper and we will think about how to punish 
her,” Mr. Chou said. Later they said to her. “Here are two ways 
in which you may be punished and you shall decide which one 
you prefer: i. You can come home each day for a week immedi- 
ately after school is out and make up the time you lost today 
helping mother, or, 2. You may stay at home and not attend the 
school picnic which is planned for next week.” Ju Te thought 
and thought. At family prayer that evening she asked God to 
help her decide. Later she told her parents: “I will come home 
and help every day for a week; I couldn't stand it to miss the 
picnic.” 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Would it have been better for the Chous to have sent Ju Te 
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to bed without her supper? to have whipped her? to have shut 
her up in a dark room? Why? 

2. Why was it good for Ju Te’s parents to allow her to decide 
on her punishment? 

3. How do you punish your child? (a) The easiest way? (b) The 
first thing you think of? (c) Try to think what is best for the 
child? (d) Mother and father plan together? 

4. Does the way you punish your child make him or her want to 
be a Christian like you are? 

5. What can you do to improve on your present methods? Do 
you treat all the children alike when punishing them? Do 
you always use the same method? 

Memory Verse: 

“Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, 
but nurture them in the chastening and admonition of the 
Lord.” Ephesians 6: 4. 

Lesson IX: How One Christian Family Remembered 
Their Ancestors 

Song: Unshaken as the Sacred Hill (Tune— O God Our Help 
in Ages Past). 

Prayer: Allow members of the class to lead in voluntary pray- 
ers of thanksgiving for their ancestors and what we have 
learned from them. 

Bible Lesson: 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth. 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world. 

Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” 

Psalm 90: 1-2. 

Case Study: 

Some of the Ch’en family had been Christians for two or 
three years when the whole family finally became Christian. 
“What shall we do with our ancestral tablets?” they began to 
ask each other. For many days they discussed it and then Eldest 
Son suggested a plan. “Let us keep the tablets but put them 
away and not worship them. After all, our ancestors reach back 
much farther than those recorded on these tablets. Our ances- 
tors go back to Adam and Eve and to God, the Father of us all. 
We now worship our farthest ancestor, God.” So a nice box was 
made and they were fitted into it and put away. Plans were 
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further made for holding special days of remembrance of the 
ancestors. When they were all worked out. Eldest Son went 
from house to house of their relatives in the village to explain 
to them how they would, as Christians, remember the ancestors. 

When China New Year came, in the morning at the time 
when they had usually placed the food before the Ancestral 
Tablets, lighted the candles and “K’o t’ou” to them, the family 
all gathered in the living room for a Christian service of re- 
membrance. They sang Psalm 117 which they all knew. Then 
the Eldest Grandson read a Bible lesson. Eldest Son led a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the ancestors. Then Grandmother, 
who was the oldest one living, told of the good qualities of 
Grandfather who had died since last New Year’s Day. Plans 
were made for holding a Christian service on the anniversary 
of Grandfather’s death to which they would invite all their 
Christian friends as well as their relatives. When Ch’ing Ming 
came, the graves were cared for and on Ch’ing Ming day, the 
family went to the cemetery for a Christian service of song, 
Bible reading, and prayer. The whole family clan had dinner 
together as usual and after dinner, Eldest Son encouraged all 
the clan to tell the good qualities of the ancestors which they 
wished their children to carry on. A family album of portraits 
and kodak pictures of the more recent ancestors was compiled. 
Under each picture, a brief story about the person was written. 
Eldest Son especially took the responsibility for telling the chil- 
dren about them. He also encouraged Grandmother and others 
of the older relatives to tell stories to the children about the 
ancestors always emphasizing the good things which they wished 
to preserve. The children came to feel the ancestors were very 
near. They often prayed that they might be like them. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. What were the ways the Ch’en family showed their reverence 
for their ancestors? 

2. What are some ways that your family remember your ances- 
tors? 

3. Is your family reverent to your ancestors as when you were 
non-Christian? 

4. What are some ways to celebrate the festival days and make 
them Christian? 

Review: Deuteronomy 6: 4-9. Ephesians 6: 4. 

Assignment for Next Lesson: Review all the memory verses 
and be sure you can repeat them all. 
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Lesson X: How Can We Preserve the Heritage of Our 
Ancestors and Our Christian Heritage? 

Review: All the songs that have been learned. Selections may 
be made of those which the class need to learn better or espe- 
cially wish to sing. 

1. Fu Mu T’eng Hai 

2. A Christian Home 

3. Psalm 117 

4. Chuan Hsiao Koh 

5. Unshaken as the Sacred Hill 

6. Wo To To Kan Hsien T’ien Fu 

Bible Lessons: Review these Bible lessons and discuss the fol- 
lowing points in relation to each lesson: (1) What Christian 
quality is brought out? (2) What is the value of your family? 
(3) How will this be put into practice in your home? 

1. Psalm 127: 3 

2. Luke 1: 6 

3. Proverbs 20: 7 

4. II Timothy 1: 3-5 

5. Deuteronomy 6: 4-9 

6. Ephesians 6: 4 

Prayer: Pray for help to carry out what we have learned in our 
own family life. 

Examination: (In Chinese). 

Assignment: Study Lesson XI and select one project which 
you will try out in your family. Be prepared to tell how you 
plan to do it or ask for help in planning to carry it through. 

Lesson XI: Going to Work to Preserve Our Ancestral 
Heritage and Our Christian Heritage 

Song: Allow the class to select that which they wish to sing. 
Prayer: Volunteer prayers from the class for help in these 
projects which they will undertake. 

Review : 

1. The secretary of the class, or the leader, should read a list of 
the Christian characteristics which were brought out in the 
first few lessons. 

2. Read the list of qualities of character in harmony with Chris- 
tian ideals which ancestors of members of the class have 
shown. 
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Take Up the Assignment: 

Each member of the class should have time for telling the 
class which project has been selected for work in his or her 
home. Tell how you plan to do this, how it will help your family 
to become more Christian. If you have questions about how to 
carry on the project, ask the class to help you in discussing 
them. If the class is large, it will require more than one period. 

Projects: 

A list of projects is given below. You should read them all 
through carefully. Decide which one you wish to try in your 
family. After deciding, discuss it with the members of your fam- 
ily and try to secure their cooperation. Report to the class and 
discuss with them how to start to work on it. If you have some 
other project which you are using or wish to use, work on that. 
Tell the class about it. Any project must enlist the whole family, 
children, adults, and youth. Get them to work together on it, 
if it is to be most successful. 

1. Make selections of families in the Old Testament or New 
Testament. List the qualities which seem to be most Chris- 
tian and which you wish to emulate in your family. Those 
which do not seem to be Christian (many in the Old Testa- 
ment are not in accord with the ideals of Jesus) should also 
be listed and reasons for not following them discussed with 
your family. This may be done at family prayers. How do 
you plan to live like these families? Tell definite ways. 

2. Make a list of Christian families from literature, from his- 
tory, or from people whom you know. List their Christian 
qualities. How did they become Christian in their daily liv- 
ing? How will you follow their way in your home? 

3. Make a collection of things which belonged to your ances- 
tors. As you are gathering the things, discuss with the children 
the good qualities of the ancestors which you wish them to 
emulate. Some things which you may collect are: (a) Pictures 
of the ancestors, (b) Writing which they did. Writing, pic- 
tures, pottery, etc., which they collected, (c) Books, pottery, 
garments, embroidery, jewelry which they made or collected. 

4. Work out a worship service to be used in the family cemetery 
at Ch’ing Ming, (a) Bible lesson, (b) Songs— for the whole 
group, solos, children's chorus, (c) Stories told by someone 
about the virtues of the ancestors. Prayer— write it out. Give 
thanks for the virtues of the ancestors. Ask for help to live 
as they lived. 
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5. Write letters to members of the family who are not at home. 
Write essays about those who are gone. Children may write 
appreciations of their father, mother, or grandparents, giving 
their virtues and telling how they are shown. This may be 
done in verse and recited by the children at some family 
gathering. 

6. Festivals— China New Year, Ch’ing Ming, Eighth Moon, etc. 
Plan a Christian festival for the home. Select the festival 
nearest the time you have this lesson and begin on it. Do 
others as the time comes. 


MUTUAL ATTITUDES BETWEEN CHRISTIAN 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 20 
By Irma Highbaugh 18 

Lesson I: How Can Wives Help Their Husbands with 
Their Work? 

Bible Lesson: Proverbs 31: 10-29. 

Prayer: 

Introduction: 

In the old days men stole their wives and stole those who 
were good workers. 

American Indians hunted while their wives did all the work 
of the fields. 

Koreans on the trains sit still while their wives hoist all the 
luggage. Korean lady visiting China last year especially im- 
pressed with the way men helped their women folk on the train. 

What is a Christian way? 

“Home is a place where our successes are rejoiced over and 
nobody is proud, failures are wept over and comfort and courage 
for the next task are gained.” 

Examples: (a) Principal's wife who said: “My husband is so 
busy, his head is full of school planning and thinking. Sometimes 
he even forgets to eat or drink. Sits working and now and then 
sighs, ‘Oh, I am so thirsty/ but doesn't get a drink. I just put 
water by him quietly. He drinks it and goes on with his work. I 
must keep his food and his clothes prepared for him so he can 
work well.” This wife is a college graduate, (b) Ramsay Mac- 
Donald whose wife made him happy and able to carry on with 
his great work in England. 

Negative Case: Man who lost his job because his wife gos- 
siped about the school principal under whom he taught. 
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GROUP REPLIES AND DISCUSSION 

A. Church Members Group 

x. My husband is a merchant and away from home. I must keep 
the family well cared for, properly fed and clothed, so that 
his mind will be at rest about them. 

2. I must think what is needed in the home and prepare a list 
for my husband to buy. Must buy carefully and use money 
of the home economically. Keep the children in order and 
cook meals nourishingly and on time, so my husband is ready 
for work. 

3. I wish my wife would help more with the religious training 
of the children. She has learned to manage, the budget care- 
fully and that relieves my mind for business. 

4. Wives should learn to do the buying and manage the home 
so it would not be necessary for a man to stay at home to 
manage the home. 

5. Wife should be happy and help husband to meet the rebuffs 
he must meet in business. She ought to be honest so his mind 
is at rest. 

B. Teachers Group (one other man in it) 

6. Wife helped husband to overcome his bad disposition which 

nearly cost him his job with the railroad. 

7. Cooking done on time, home orderly and cheery so that it 
is possible for me to be happy and eat my meals on time. If 
a man comes home when the house is dirty and disorderly, 
his heart is so sad he can hardly eat. Sometimes quarrels be- 
fore a meal and don't eat at all, going back to school without 
food. Can't keep mind on work during the afternoon. 

8. Testimony of Chang Po Ling in the Ta Kung Pao. 

9. Story in the Fu Yu Fu. 

Memory Verse: 

“A worthy woman is the crown of her husband; 

But she that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his bones." 

Lesson II: How Can a Husband Help a Wife with Her 
Work? What Work Should be Shared by Both? 

Bible Lesson: Galatians 6: 2. Memorize. 

Prayer: 

Introduction: 

Mrs. Simpson who is teaching gardening at New Light School 

says: “I couldn't teach this without my husband's help. Every 
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lesson I prepare he goes over it and suggests ways to make it 

better.” 

A. T eachers Group 

1 . I used to take my meals at school and then I realized that 
my family needed my help. Too many children for my wife 
to manage them and the house alone. Now take them at 
home. I start the fire in the morning and put the chou to 
cook, then go to school. Come back and help the children 
to dress. My wife gets breakfast on the table. I scrub the floor 
and supervise the older children’s housework and yard work. 
Do the buying. Whereas we used to quarrel a lot, now we 
are happy and harmonious. She isn’t so tired and we enjoy 
working together. 

2. My wife won’t do things orderly. I want to help. She scolds 
and won’t let me. We have nothing in common. 

3. 1 think it wrong to let my husband do anything about the 
house. That is my job and I don’t want him to bother with 
it. 

4. Husband can help wife to be interested in her own work and 
to feel it is important. 

5. Home is not only the wife’s but also the husband’s. We must 
agree on the policies for children’s habits, their food, etc., 
and then help the children to keep them. It must be done 
together or the children suffer. 

6. Husband can help by always having the materials bought and 
in the home when the wife wants to use them. 

B. Church Members 

7. Husband folds his garments and puts them away.— Quite con- 
trary to old custom, because many mothers-in-law wouldn’t 
let their sons do it. Thinks it spoils the daughter-in-law. Small 
house. Each one needs to make it orderly at night and save 
work in the morning. Hang or fold clothing when removed. 

8. Plan for the work. Husband can help wife to plan so that 
she can get everything done in the day. 

9. The pastor cleaned the cupboard at night after a long day 
in meetings. Tired mentally, helped his wife and rested him. 

10. My father put the children to bed at night. So many workmen 
on the farm and only one wife to do everything. Incidentally, 
the father got to know his children’s thoughts that way. Got 
up at night with them when needed. 

11. Husbands and wives need to counsel together about affairs 
of the family. 
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12. When husbands and wives work together it gives them a 
chance to talk together that they do not otherwise have in a 
large family. Husband and wife at Ta Wang Chuang putting 
the chickens to bed late at night and having a good visit. 

13. When husband and wife work together they have that in com- 
mon which educated husbands and uneducated wives do not 
have naturally. 

Lesson 111 : Husbands and Wives Sharing the Budget 
Prayer: 

Bible Lesson : Review the memory verses. 

Introduction: '‘Don’t ask the preacher if a man is Christian, 
ask his wife. It shows in the way he handles his money.” 
Some people have no plans for their finances and a wife must 
ask for money each time she needs it. “What did you do with 
the last I gave you?” is often the reply. 

Mr. Chiang, principal of the Tsunhua School says: “I couldn’t 
do this job on a low salary if my wife were not so good at man- 
aging our finances. She can ‘kuo jih tsu’ so I can do the Lord’s 
work.” 

Someone has said: “The women in the Chinese home hold the 
purse strings,— we can never have a self-supporting church till 
the women are converted.” 

A. Church Members 

1. Sometimes a wife is given two or three dollars, or in wealthy 
families eight or ten a year to spend, if she is a good daugh- 
ter-in-law and the family is broadminded. The women come 
from other families and do not have the ideal of our family 
so we can’t trust them with family finances too early. 

2. We spend $200 a year to live on, my wife and I living alone. 
We divide by months and spend that way. No budget item by 
item. Discuss the menus for a week and then I buy accordingly. 

3. Father sends the budget for the year with all items for expendi- 
tures listed. I merely spend the money that way for younger 
brothers, my wife and myself, my brother’s wife and chil- 
dren, my mother and grandfather. Mother and I plan what 
to buy, both food and clothing. No discussion with the 
younger women. 

4. My husband sends me twenty-five dollars a month which 
must be used for rent, food, and books for the children. He 
buys the clothing each year when* he comes home. 
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5. (In a city group of women at an Institute discussing the same 
topic, not one had ever had money in her own hands to 
spend.) 

B. T eachers Group 

6. Never had a budget nor attempted making any estimate of 
where we stood till we prepared for this lesson. When I was 
in school, the family was rich and I always spent all I wanted 
to nor had to give any account of it. My wife has urged me 
to keep accounts, and make a budget but I did not want to 
be hampered nor face our condition. Every time I go to the 
city, I go in debt. We barely have enough to live on when I 
stay at home. Every month we spend more than my income. 

7. Haven’t had a new dress for years and can hardly get enough 
clothes for the children. The health nurse talks about having 
several outside garments for the children so they can change 
and then do the washing all at once to save time. I can’t get 
one garment for them. 

8. We budget but our budget always runs over, never can live 
within it. Whatever is saved must all be spent on the family 
when I go home for vacation. Saved $300 last year and spent 
it all in the summer. 

9. Never had budget or kept accounts till two years ago. Was in 
debt. Now keep accounts. Found out where the waste was 
and eliminated it. Got out of $300 debts in two years. 

10 . 1 am wearing dresses from my trousseau. Haven’t had a new 
piece of cloth since we were married ten years ago. 

Lesson IV: Husbands and Wives Sharing the Budget 

Bible Lesson ; I Timothy 6: 6-10. 

Prayer ; 

Introduction: “The wife should know the full amount and 
nature of John’s income and property and know how to help 
use it.” 

A. What is the objective of an income f 

1. Improved home— not merely to “kuo jih tsu.” 

2. Social position. 

3. Future security. 

4. Family development— education, amusements, books, recrea- 
tion, etc. 

5. Religious life. 
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B. Where are we now exceeding our financial ability in daily or 
yearly living? 

C. What can we do ourselves that we now hire others to do? 

1. Paper and calcimine our houses. 

2. Mending and repairs. 

3. Sewing and tailoring. 

D. What amusements can we have within our means? 

E. Greatest Excesses Found: 

1. Friends— entertainment and gifts far exceed the ability of 
everyone. 

2. Contributions— all sorts. 

3. Budget items omitted, a good many of which are sure to 
occur. 

Examples: 50% Food, fuel, light and servant, 5% Housing, 
10% Chiao Chi. Clothing— not budgeted, just bought when 
they have to have it. Medical fees — not planned for. Con- 
tributions — not budgeted. 

Note: One further session when everyone worked out his own 
family budget for use. 

Lesson V: What Makes You Mad? 

Prayer: 

Bible Lesson: Ephesians 4: 30-32. Memorize Ephesians 4: 31-32. 

A, Church Members 

1. Children fuss for money or make a noise. 

2. Children don’t obey. 

3. My wife has a bad memory and doesn’t do the right things. 
My disposition is quick and hers is slow. 

4. My wife is so hard-headed. 

5. 9/10 of my anger is gone since I am a Christian. 

B. T eachers 

6. Husband and wife don’t agree on a point in child’s discipline. 

7. Doubt the inside thoughts of the other-— little things on the 
outside but think he or she has something else in the back of 
their mind. 

8. Get home from work and want attention, wife doesn’t give it 
but goes on as if I weren’t home. 

Time when it is worst: 

1. Night when everybody is tired. 
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2. Winter, for there are no flowers or outdoor life to make us 
happy. Can’t get out for play and fresh air. 

Lesson VI; What Makes You Happy? 

Prayer; 

Bible Lesson: Luke 2: 8-14, v. 10 emphasized. 

A. Church Members 

1. Children obey and advance in studies. 

2. Study, read the Bible, sing. (These women are newly literate.) 

3. Greatest joy is the whole family being Christian. The greatest 
joy my husband has ever brought me is that he led me to be 
Christian and moved near the church so our lives could grow. 

4. My greatest joy was when I led my brother to Christ before 
he died. 

5. Work well done. 

6. Preaching for the Lord. 

7. Creative work, consciousness of the Holy Spirit in the midst. 

B. Teachers 

8. Thinking of things outside the daily grind — the old Chinese 
Proverb “A broadminded man is a healthy one/’ 

9. Good Health — Chinese health regulations: (a) Don’t use your 
brain either before or after the meals, (b) Three thousand- 
pace-walk after meals is necessary, (c) Breakfast early, tiffin 
hearty, supper least, (cl) Have temperance in food, thinking 
and desires, (e) Wash your feet with hot water before going 
to bed. 

Lesson VII: Husbands and Wives Growing Together 
in Knowledge 

Bible Lesson: Ephesians 5: 22-28. 

Prayer ; 

A. Reading Together 

1. Most husbands read the paper and tell the news to their wives. 

2. One teacher-husband who last year declared that wives should 
not have as much education as husbands, says he can’t read 
with his wife because she cannot understand many things he 
reads and has no interest in them. 

3. Reading the same thing and discussing together— not tried by 
any one in either group. 
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B. Each one growing in some special hne— Examples: One wife 
who learned to paint, women who learn to knit, one wife 
who took up gardening and studied magazines and gained 
new knowledge and interest in life through this new knowl- 
edge. 

C. Planning together for growth 

1. Lectures, drama, what books to take or magazines during 
the year. Story telling, study English, music. Course in school. 

2. New respect for each other gained with the other’s new 
knowledge. 

3. Effect on the religious life— the growth we have experienced 
in studying and knowing more about our Bibles, our home 
life problem and so on. 

Results: Church members group planning for each family to 
dramatize a Bible story in their own family. Later a gathering 
when they give it in the group. 

Lesson VIII: Your Bodies 
Bible Lesson: I Corinthians 3: 16-17. Memorize. 

Prayer: 

Introduction: 

N.C.C. studying what is the physical background needed for 
establishing homes for the Youth work asked this question. In 
the North the doctors say two problems most serious: 

1. Early marriage. Mothers not yet formed when children are 
born. Many women never bear children because too young 
and ruined before they have matured. Others have a series 
of female diseases following bearing children too young. 

2. Venereal diseases. Mothers say to sons: “Go out and get 
experience.” Even Christian mothers tell this to their sons. 
Result: disease for sons, wives and children. 

3. Need for physical exams before marriage and curing of all 
disease first. 

Wanted babies. “Can you feel that your children are a gift of 
the Lord when the babies are not wanted?” Husband and wife 
together should decide what number of children they can afford. 

Anger seems to be the seat of all disease according to the 
church members. 
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VII 

Preparation for 
Marriage and Home Making 


WHERE LEARNING TAKES PLACE 

Preparation for marriage and home making actually begins 
at birth. It is composed of all the conscious and unconscious 
feelings and attitudes which the child has accumulated about 
the relationship of his own father and mother, plus all the 
information he has about family life from infancy up. “Al- 
most everything a young person experiences is in one way or 
another— for good or for ill— preparation for marriage,” says 
one professor in this field. 1 All about us are youths who 
cannot consider marriage for themselves because they fear a 
repetition of the maladjustments of their own parents. Psy- 
chiatrists point out that girls who have not adjusted prop- 
erly to their own mothers, and boys who have not adjusted 
to their fathers, have great difficulty in adjusting to the 
opposite sex and to marriage. Therefore, we see family rela- 
tionships in the home as the greatest single factor in the 
preparation of children for their future homes. 

A study made by the United States government on what 
children wanted from education showed that they put first 
this ability to get along in the family. Second they placed 
knowing how to get and hold a job, and third how to have 
a successful marriage. 

Old Countries Teach in the Home . 

Old countries such as China have long placed this matter 
of family relationships at the top of the list of what should 
be taught to youth. The marriage songs used in some parts 
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of China are sung by the girl for the month preceding mar- 
riage. These songs define quite clearly the actions of differ- 
ent members of her mother’s family and the expectancy of 
the treatment which she will receive at the hands of her 
future husband and his family. They are part of the more 
formal teaching in preparation for marriage of the Chinese 
girl. In addition to the informal teaching which children 
have received all their lives, the mother and older women 
of the family give specific teaching to girls during the last 
months previous to marriage. There is no need to instruct 
the son, they say. He continues in the home and is gradually 
trained as the situation requires. The final items in the dowry 
chest are prepared by the girl. She sews the two sets of com- 
forts and bedding for herself and husband. As she prepares 
the required set of clothing for him, she is given informal 
instruction in how she should serve her husband to make him 
happy. The last night before the wedding, the mother gives 
specific instruction in techniques of sexual intercourse. And 
so it is in both formal and informal ways that the daughter 
is prepared for her marriage. 

Skills have been learned from childhood up, spinning, sew- 
ing, weaving, embroidering, and the rudiments of cookery. 
The final touches on cookery must be learned in her hus- 
band’s home in order that she may cater to the tastes of the 
family into which she goes. The economics of the family have 
been taught in the informal manner to the' daughter and in a 
more formal way, with practice, to the sons of the family. 
In Africa the initiation ceremony was the formal and specific 
preparation for marriage. Often obscene in character, it was 
regretted by those giving Christian instruction to youth. 
Christian initiation ceremonies for boys or girls have been 
prepared in different places. 

Churches and Schools Responsible 

The modern education and modern ways, industrialization 
in some places, and finally the war, have caused great up- 
heaval in family life. The old has broken down. Where shall 
they learn new and better ways of family life? All of Asia is 
facing practically the same problems of how to prepare youth 
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for home making; how to bring the findings of science in 
harmony with a Christian concept of family life to those in 
school and to those still in the old home and under old influ- 
ences. Africa is faced with a breakdown of tribal life and a 
speedy rush into industrial life, with the necessity of building 
up a concept of family life as such. And so the schools and 
churches must take responsibility for putting new content 
into the informal teaching of parents and for giving specific 
teaching to youth both in the church, in schools and in the 
community. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 

Family Relationships and Skills 

The Chinese would certainly place the first emphasis where 
American youth have placed it, on “How to get along to- 
gether in the family.” Doubtless many other people of the 
lands of the younger churches will place the emphasis here. 
Most of them will place skills for home making as second. 
These will vary in different countries. What are the skills 
which the elders consider essential for youth to have in your 
community? Spinning, weaving, sewing, embroidering, bas- 
ketry, may be among those which are considered necessary. 
Other groups will include a knowledge of seed selection, of 
farming and gardening, chicken care and bee-keeping for 
girls, and for boys everything pertaining to raising foods 
and marketing them. What new skills should be added to 
enable people of your community to live more adequately? 
In the knowledge of cooking will be included the ability to 
put foods together so they look well and taste right. Is 
knowledge of what constitutes an adequate diet for different 
age groups— the very young and the very old— part of the 
new skill which is needed? Cookery for sick people and 
caring for the sick may be part of new teaching. 

Economics of Family Life 

The consideration of economics includes far more than 
how to get along on what we have. The basis of family 
quarrels was found to be economic in a very large number 
of families in China, as it has been observed to be the fre- 
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' quent cause o £ American family quarrels. The whole change 
from the old authority to a new is involved in the economic 
problem. In one Chinese village, a discussion group of 
young daughters-in-law brought out the fact that economics 
either were or had been the reason for family quarrels for 
many years. Some young women who had become Christian, 
told how the new faith had changed life for them. It was 
necessary for those families to learn how to conduct a family 
discussion before they could hold a family council and plan 
together how to spend the family budget. One elder of the 
family had always made all disbursements. One church group 
when asked the question who spent the money revealed that 
in only one family in that church did any woman have money 
to spend. There could be no giving to a church budget until 
those families decided that various members of the family 
might have money to spend. Church support, family quar- 
rels, the democratic way of life, status of women, are all 
involved in this economic problem. Who earns the income, 
either cash or produce? Who has a voice in spending it? 
What would be a better way to spend the family income? 
Who wastes money and how is it wasted? All these are prob- 
lems for consideration. Do women work outside of the home 
industrially or professionally? What happens when a girl in 
professional life marries? What about women earning sup- 
plementary income in the home? What is the old way? What 
part of the income belongs to a younger member of a family 
under the old system? What would be a desirable system of 
managing the economics of the family? What is a Christian 
attitude toward material things? Where can we begin to 
make changes? 

Religion in Family Life 

Religion and its effect on family living is one section 
which receives much attention in most courses which aim 
at preparing youth for marriage. Differences between the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish concepts of marriage and 
the authority of the church are points stressed. Among the 
younger churches, there is great need to consider the effect 
of the various religions on the family and to define with 
clarity what is the Christian concept of marriage in harmony 
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with modern science. Some statements made by the various 
religious groups who worship the same God is of significance. 

A CATHOLIC STATEMENT 

It is a common observation today that the Christian family 
is being severely attacked. Divorce is rapidly losing its stigma 
in the minds of many people. Un-Christian education is im- 
planting in the receptive hearts and intellects of youth per- 
nicious errors of the most damaging nature. The so-called 
“popular” magazines and books belittle Christian morals. . . . 
In short, the domestic virtues of mutual help, patience, obedi- 
ence, and love are in danger of becoming ignored and forgotten 
by many men and women. 

These are the direct and indirect ways by which the enemies 
of Christ and His church are fighting to destroy the Christian 
family. The fight is going on throughout the whole world be- 
cause Christian families are spread over the whole earth. In some 
parts the conflict is fiercer than in others, but there is no part of 
the world that does not experience in some way the attack on 
the family. For the Christian this is not an arbitrary conflict. . . . 
If the grand ideals of the Christian family are distorted and 
thrown away as old, worn-out things, the whole world will be 
thrown back two thousand years into the misery and wretched- 
ness that was hers before the coming of Christ . 2 

PLANNING A JEWISH HOME 

This pamphlet begins with a statement on Why A Re- 
ligious Wedding? It says: 

The foremost purpose of the Jewish wedding ceremony is to 
help the bride and groom realize the spiritual nature of marriage. 
Marriage has its legal aspects which are indicated in the license 
required of each couple by the state. A marriage may be alto- 
gether legitimate if performed by a qualified officer of the state. 
However, studies of successful marriages have revealed that the 
religious ceremony is a contributing factor to happy home life. 
. . . The ceremony has this significant phrase, “Be thou conse- 
crated unto me,” which is said as the ring is placed on the finger 
of the mate. 

Spiritual bases of marriage. . . . This whole ceremony is called 
consecration. ... It calls upon each member of the new home to 
continue being worthy of the respect and admiration of the other. 
It is a challenge to unswerving loyalty and devotion, a charge 
to consciously cultivate and preserve domestic harmony that is 
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beautiful to behold. And it elicits every spiritual reserve of the 
marriage partners, as demonstrated in self-sacrifice and thought- 
fulness, mutual appreciation and tenderness. The home that em- 
bodies all of these qualities is, indeed, a sacred institution. There, 
certainly, Divinity may be said to abide. 

Physical companionship. . . . Even the sexual relationship 
of marriage is to be upon this high spiritual plane. It represents 
the expression of God-given physical and psychological impulses, 
normalized for the well being of both individuals, as well as for 
the service of society at large. Wholesome, dynamic physical com- 
panionship in marriage— based upon a firm foundation for the 
deepening and maturing love that develops through the years in 
a happy home. 3 

THE PROTESTANT VIEW OF MARRIAGE 

This statement of the Protestant view of marriage comes 
from a study pamphlet of the Federal Council of Churches: 

Emphasis may well be laid on the distinctive nature of Chris- 
tian marriage as a union in accordance with the will of God for 
the happiness of His children. In it they are to recognize that 
God is the Author and Sustainer of the love which binds them 
together, and their constant Help and Guide. Christian marriage 
is a high partnership. In it the two are to have not only the 
indispensable qualities of tolerance, adjustability, and good sense 
but reverence for each other and for their venture. Such a mar- 
riage is marked by the spirit of dedication and self-giving and by 
the habit of thinking of the other more than the self. . . . 

A marriage is Christian not because the ceremony is carried 
out under Christian auspices and with sacred pledges but be- 
cause of a spirit which characterizes it. . . . It is a process of build- 
ing through the years a lasting union of which the comradeship 
of love is the essence. Of this the wedding is a beginning and a 
pledge. 

Christian qualities of life make people more adjustable and 
adaptable but Christian marriage calls for more than good char- 
acter. It calls for creative resourcefulness, for the highest develop- 
ment of the art of living together, for building up areas of agree- 
ment and happy cooperation and decreasing hurts, frustrations, 
or conflicts. . . . The Christian ideal of marriage requires con- 
tinued steadfast endeavor to win together the high goals of life 
and to transmit the Christian heritage to children. Such marriage 
requires not only length, “as long as both shall live/’ but breadth 
in the union of one complete personality to another personality, 
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depths In its foundations, and height in its spiritual upreach. 
Such a marriage is Indissoluble because of its intrinsic quality. 
God joins people together through the reality of this union and 
not merely by the word of man. ... A reverent and at the same 
time realistic recognition of sex as an important element in mar- 
riage is indispensable. It is not realistic to hold that even ideal 
sexual adjustment will take the place of desirable adjustments in 
the mental, social, and spiritual areas. . . . 4 

SIX TESTS OF MARRIAGE 

1. The test of continued attraction . Questions for thought: 
What are the best ways of maintaining mutual attractiveness? 
What sorts of experiences bind husbands and wives more close- 
ly together? 

What are the best helps in avoiding things which fray the ties 
of marriage? 

2. The test of harmonious living . Questions for thought: 

How do differences in tastes, in personal habits, and in customs 

affect husbands and wives? 

How should the inner spirit and purpose of courtesy be adapt- 
ed to family life? 

3. The test of domestic planning. Questions for thought: 

In what ways can a budget help the family? 

How can we find out what are the best values for our money? 
What does fairness to each other mean in the use of money? 

4. The test of developing the love-life. Questions for thought: 
What factors in marriage are favorable to the deepening of 

love of the mates for each other? 

What dangers should be avoided? 

To what extent can each of the married partners safeguard the 
happiness of the other? 

5. Is the marriage giving well-trained children to society f Ques- 
tions for thought: 

What does the home contribute to the child? 

How can parents create an atmosphere favorable to wholesome 
development of children? 

What are the best ways of imparting to children the principles 
of wise self-guidance? 

6 . The religious test. Questions for thought: 

In what ways can religion benefit our family life? 

What are the best ways of developing and expressing the re- 
ligious faith of the family? 5 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN CHURCH, 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

The content of work for preparation for marriage and 
home-making, with some variation, has been indicated in the 
last section. Teachers for most of the college grade of courses 
have been married people, while the work on other levels 
has been given by a variety of leaders. All departments of 
learning which touch the home have contributed in many 
instances. Doctors, nurses, sociology professors, specialists in 
law, biology, economics, as well as psychology, home econom- 
ics, and family life have shared in the development. The 
method of giving such work has been a very alive way, with 
discussions among small groups, and the aim has been to 
help students to find solutions to the problems which they 
either face now or will be facing in establishing a home. The 
courses have been given, for the most part, on a voluntary 
basis and to those classes where the greatest number of stu- 
dents will receive help. A few schools list the work as basic 
to all work which will be taken and give it in the first or 
second year. 

Description of courses, either in school, church, or com- 
munity, falls under three age-groups: the younger group, 
twelve to fifteen year olds, whether in junior high school, 
primary school, or not in school at all; the next older group 
usually found in senior high school or in church clubs on 
the mission field; and the college or university grade. The 
material which follows is divided into the groupings. 

The Younger Group 

PREPARATION FOR HOME-MAKING— KIEN YANG, CHINA 6 

The most strategic age at which to give direct pre-parental train- 
ing is twelve to fifteen years. A new spirit of independence surges 
up in the child at this age and he or she wishes to be recognized 
as an adult. Why should we not give him this training which 
recognizes that adulthood? In many ways he is still a child de- 
pending on parents and those around him and with interests 
in the home and neighborhood. Let the projects connected with 
his pre-parental training root in the home. Make it some piece 
of work, large or small, which is his whole responsibility whether 
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it be a daily setting in order of certain parts of house or yard, 
or some task like making something needed for the house. Let 
teen-agers learn about children, and the newest findings of re- 
search about child development, as they care for the children of 
the home or neighborhood. At the same time let their responsi- 
bility be a social activity which involves credits in club or organ- 
ization, and is shared by others either directly or because all are 
doing the same kind of thing in their own homes. 

If we study the records in that report on Sunday schools made 
in 1922, we will find that the age at which people most fre- 
quently joined the church was this twelve- to fifteen-year-old 
period. If we study the record of Sunday schools during the year 
1944-45, we will find that the greatest loss to the Sunday school 
is at this same period. A study of juvenile delinquency during 
these war years shows that the greatest number of children enter- 
ing crime is in this same age group. A study made on a small 
number of missionaries in 1945 showed that every missionary had 
been especially reached with a new urge toward mission work 
at this period. 

In China, fifty per cent of the boys and girls who are in pri- 
mary schools drop out at the end of the primary school and get 
married. If they are to be reached at all with new ideals of 
family life before they are thrown into it, they must be reached 
at this age. During the last five years, some experimentation was 
done in this area. The following is an outline of the courses used 
in two places in West China, Jenshow and Kien Yang. It was 
used in both town and rural areas, through Children’s Clubs, and 
4-H Clubs, and in Christian and government primary schools. 
Space in the required curriculum was found in a “Handcraft” 
section where it could legitimately be put because there were 
projects in the home connected with it. 

This outline covers Units I and II, What Is a Beautiful Home f 
and What Are Desirable Standards for a Mate t For information 
on Unit III on Child Guidance, the reader is referred to a paper 
called The Nursery Play Group (Mimeographed Series No. 177), 
since that was conducted in every case as a piece of service work. 
This is not to be considered as a finished piece of work, but as a 
move in the direction of giving preparation for home-making to 
boys and girls twelve to fifteen years of age. 

Methods Used 

1. Discussion Method was carried through with the help of 
mimeographed outlines and put in the hands of the boys and 
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girls, and by maps of their homes which the pupils themselves 
drew. 

2. Demonstrations of how to use old and new things to- 
gether in a room, such as scrolls and new style glass covered pic- 
tures, how to harmonize colors in draperies, pictures, hangings, 
and rugs, how to arrange worship centers, were among those 
used with the group or in the class room. 

3. Visiting Homes. The homes of the boys and girls were 
visited by the leader in company with the pupil. The leader took 
the map of the home drawn by the boy or girl and investigated 
its accuracy. At this visit plans were discussed with parents on 
the necessity for cooperation with their child in allowing him 
to carry through some project and the project was usually de- 
cided upon at the time. Such projects as whitewashing the 
kitchen or living room walls, making a lid for the toilet, plant- 
ing flowers or vegetables, daily putting the courtyard in order, 
sweeping, dusting, or keeping in order the house or courtyard, 
and beautifying the home with flowers, were among those used. 

The whole group visited together some selected homes. These 
varied and points to be observed were discussed before going 
to a home, as well as after visiting the home. An old-style wealthy 
home with art objects was visited, a new style one occupied by a 
single unit family with provision for the children in equipment 
and toys, a foreign home, a poor but clean home, a home which 
used wild or cultivated flowers to beautify it, a home with a 
good worship center were seen. 

4. Projects. The projects were such as are named above in 
helping to improve their own home. 

Another project was toy-making for boys and clothing for 
girls. 

A third type of project was economic, keeping goats being one 
which was worked with great success by the boys, with coopera- 
tion of fathers. 

Unit I: What Is a Beautiful Home? 

1. Orderliness— in house and courtyard. A place for each article 
and daily putting it in its place. 

2. Cleanliness— in the house, in the courtyard; toilets swept daily; 
the house dusted regularly; covers for water-jars, for both 
clean and dirty water; cupboard cleaned regularly and dishes 
kept in place. 

3. Beauty— use of both wild and cultivated flowers in the house 
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and courtyard. Planting of vegetables both to increase the 
food supply and as a means of beautifying. Hanging of pic- 
tures and harmonizing of colors and styles. The good use of 
draperies and linens, both old and new style. 

4. Working space-provision for working space for each mem- 
ber of the family; mother, father, old folks and play space 
for the children. Physical and psychological effects of ade- 
quate working space and loss of energy through frustrations 
because of inadequate space. 

Unit II: What Are Desirable Standards for a Mate? 

1. Local standards for a good mate (this material was all con- 
tributed by the boys and girls). 

a. Wife— strong, able to work well in field and home. She 
must have skills in spinning, weaving, embroidering, and 
cooking. She must be strong and able to bear children to 
carry on the family line, and able to care for them well. A 
good disposition and ability to get on smoothly with people 
was considered most desirable. 

b. Husband— must be able to manage affairs. Strong and 
able to work hard. Good at buying and selling. To have a 
good disposition and be able to get along with people was 
considered desirable but not essential. To be able to read and 
write was considered desirable but not essential. 

2. Standards for selecting mates in other cultures. (This material 
was selected by the leader and provided in small simple 
amounts on mimeographed sheets. . . . See Anthropology 
books by Margaret Mead and others.) 

3. Ceremonies. 

a. Engagements: old-style Chinese, new civic Chinese, Chinese 
Christian. 

b. Marriage: old marriage songs— evaluation of what is ex- 
pected of husband, wife, and in-laws in those songs; old fam- 
ily weddings, new civic ceremonies, mass marriages, Christian 
marriage; expenditures for ceremonies, feasts, and clothing. 

BUILDING BETTER HOMES FOR THE FUTURE 7 
The church program for youth was divided into two sections: 
that for youth in school and that for youth in the community. 
First, for youth in schools were conducted, through existing or- 
ganizations, dramas, debates, lectures, essays, songs, demonstra- 
tions, exhibits of food, clothing, pictures, books and toys for the 
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home. In addition to this, phases of family life are taught through 
civics classes, physiology classes, Sunday school classes, religious 
education classes, as well as in the curriculum for girls and women 
which includes definite courses on home economics, gardening, 
and nutrition. 

In addition to the above, one week each semester is devoted 
to home and family life. Chapel services are utilized in all the 
schools, exhibits and demonstrations are given. The Sundays pre- 
ceding and succeeding this week are given to the subject in 
church services. On the final Saturday, students invite their rela- 
tives and friends, and a big program is given by students on 
home life. Special use is made of library facilities on the home 
during this week and students are urged to read along this line. 
Extra books on the subject are loaned to the schools and these 
are often kept for two or three weeks extra while those inter- 
ested go on to read them. 

The second class of youth work is for those who are not in 
schools but in Mass Education literacy classes for adults, in the 
church and community. This is carried on in three ways. One is 
through the regular classes for adults, composed largely of older 
girls or young men. Books on health, religion in the home, child 
care and discipline, and home ideals are used as supplementary 
readers, A second way is to gather several classes together into 
one group in which the high school or middle school girls teach 
what they have been learning in their own classes. This work is 
supervised by the middle school teacher of home economics. A 
third way has been through experimental class discussion groups 
with the objective not only of helping the immediate class but 
also of gathering material to be used later in producing a text- 
book which volunteer teachers of literacy classes can use in con- 
ducting such classes. 

LITTLE MOTHER’S LEAGUE 8 

Our Child Welfare Station and all activities connected with 
it are in the church compound. It is the child of the church, in 
cooperation with the hospital and Welfare Station. A Child Wel- 
fare Station is a work of love entirely. Most of the workers give 
their services free. 

We have also a Little Mother’s League where girls from eight 
to twelve are taught how to care for the baby and the home. We 
are looking forward to having better babies, mothers, and homes 
when it comes time for these girls to be home-makers. 

Bible classes are held twice a week outside the club work and 
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there is a Bible class for the industrial mothers and girls on 
Sunday. Our Public Health Nurse teaches this class. 

Ail our activities are Christian and our chief object is to bring 
the mothers and fathers in the home, as well as the children, to 
a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ through these activities. They 
are quick to recognize love. As some of our child welfare workers 
have been going along the street, a person sometimes asks, “Who 
is that?” and the answer comes, “Oh, don’t you know? That is 
so-and-so, the woman with the loving heart.” So through this love 
poured out we believe we are truly winning them for the King- 
dom. Lives and homes are being changed and a better day is 
dawning when His Kingdom will come and His will be done on 
earth; when all His little one shall praise Him for life and life 
abundant. 

DAUGHTERS OF AFRICA 9 

Our girls’ club at Solusi is called “Daughters of Africa.” It is 
closely bound up with home and home-making ideals for our 
African girls. It was organized in 1937, and the girls have appre- 
ciated it so much and it has had such a good influence among the 
girls that I feel the time and effort have been worth while. 

The purpose of the club is to mold and guide the ideals of 
African girls in our care during their adolescent years and to 
help them to form those ideals and standards of conduct that are 
so essential if the girls are to grow up into pure untarnished 
womanhood. As you know, so few of the African girls know what 
pure womanhood really is, for they have no aims, ideals, or 
standards, and no home background, and no mothers with these 
high ideals to pass on to their daughters. We are the mothers 
upon whom this responsibility rests. 

I have worked out a constitution and they have their aim, 
pledge, and motto. At the beginning of each meeting the girls 
sit silently in absolute darkness, representing the darkness of the 
African girls before education and Christianity reached them. 
Then a girl enters the room carrying a lighted candle, and while 
the aims are repeated one by one she lights the five candles that 
represent the five aims of the club. Then they all stand and 
repeat the pledge, and they usually close with the motto. The 
aims, pledge, and the motto are all simple so as to be easily 
understood by the girls and are suited to their needs. 

Any girl can become a member who has reached the age of 
puberty, and as soon as she has reached that age. At the ceremony 
when new members are taken in, her responsibility as a future 
mother and home-maker is emphasized. It is really quite impres- 
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sive and probably in a small way may take the place of the 
ceremonies that are customary in some parts of the country when 
a girl reaches the age of puberty. No girl is forced to join. We 
have over 60 members this year. We began with 10. 

Some of the subjects we have discussed and given lessons on, 
in our club, are as follows: 


A clean heart. 

Lessons in motherhood. 

Marriage. 

Boy friends. 

How a Christian girl should 
dress. 

Friendships. 

Personal hygiene. (Some 
good, practical demonstra- 
tions were given.) 


Why girls need an educa- 
tion. 

How to be a true daughter 
of Africa. 

What it means to be a girl. 

How to be a good student. 

How to be loyal to our 
school. 

Flow to be loyal in our 
homes. 


There were some others. These may not be at all suited for 
your group of girls, as they were not to mine at first. Also each 
year we have our “secret friend” meeting. Names are drawn. 
That name is kept as the drawer’s secret friend for a stated time 
and then at the meeting secret friends are revealed by each pre- 
senting her secret friend with a present-just a small thing. Dur- 
ing the time each is supposed to do all she can to help her secret 
friend without giving herself away. The girls enjoy this very 
much and it keeps a good spirit among them as they sometimes 
draw a name that before was rather an enemy. Those things 
are forgotten during the weeks of the secret friends. 

CHRISTIAN INITIATION CEREMONY 10 

The experiment which he carried out could never have been 
effectively introduced had it not been for the Bishop’s loving 
respect for and understanding of the African mind. At present 
great numbers of Mohammedans and other non-Christians bring 
their boys for this ceremony. Only catechumens and those of the 
school are received. Its concern was primarily in building the 
church of God in Africa. 

The general framework of the rites was preserved. The Af- 
ricans had only to change their allegiance from the system of 
magic to the Christian system incorporated within the rites, and 
they had already done that by virtue of their being Christians. 

The primary significance of the heathen rites is sexual. The 
translation of hundreds of songs from the heathen rites has shown 
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not only the poetic gift of the African and his remarkable powers 
of observation of natural phenomena, but the sexual side of life 
is highly exaggerated. . . . With the Christian adaptation of the 
rites, the sexual purpose was ostensibly subordinated to the ideas 
of maturity and membership of the tribe. 

The idea of discipline for young people among the Africans 
in Masasi diocese is derived largely from the initiation rites. A 
child does not count for anything until he or she has been 
initiated. The parents and relations are fond of their child but 
they make no attempt to give him conscious instruction or cor- 
rection. The child is left very much to his own devices until the 
time of concentrated instruction of the initiation lodge, after 
which any serious breach of conduct becomes the subject of 
inquiry and judgment. The parental attitude to the children is 
a traditional one derived from the rites on attitude of indiffer- 
ence. This attitude is at variance with the Christian ideas of 
discipline throughout the whole period of childhood. . . . 

The rites absolve from personal responsibility and also free 
from all dangers. The difficulty is to develop responsibility among 
Africans. There has been great success through this venture to- 
ward developing responsibility. 

CHRISTIAN INITIATION CEREMONY FOR GIRLS— AFRICA 11 

Here it is that girls are received into the bakalamba of the 
tribe. It was Mariya Musonda who was received on that particu- 
lar night. She knelt alone under the little glowing lamp that is 
the symbol of the Tribal Fire that never goes out. After the 
opening act of worship and praise I spoke of her childhood, 
giving thanks for all the good we had seen, and making con- 
fession of the faults we had known in her. But now childhood 
was laid aside with all its wrongs; only its graces and goodness 
remained. Today Mariya stood on the threshold of wider life, 
a life that had duties and responsibilities, and upon these things 
I dwelt. An act of thanksgiving for her physical growth followed, 
and for the promise of child-bearing that had come upon her. She 
stood and put her hands in mine and I said: “Mariya, you are 
now one with us in this Tribe of Christ, to be His in love and 
loyalty for evermore.” Then there was a little litany of petition, 
for endurance and hardihood; for meekness and gentleness. She 
took her place with the others, one of them. 

Mariya had come to me for instruction the previous day; that 
is the one great opportunity I have of giving them individual 
sex teaching. At first, the girls went to the village when they 
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reached puberty; they were away for nine or ten days, and the 
following month they went away again for a short period. The 
instruction was given by the old women, the ha na chimbusa 
(midwife and instructor in sex), and the old customs were fol- 
lowed. I did not question it, I was a newcomer and strange to 
them. I waited for years, then with Mwenya I was allowed into 
the house of chisungu (a girl who reaches puberty) and heard 
some of the teaching. It was good in parts; respect, obedience, 
hard work, and endurance were stressed, but it was mixed with 
much that was repulsive to me. 

Not long after that a Christian mother said she would leave 
her girl in the school during that period, if a woman from the 
village might come and teach her, and rub certain medicine on 
her body. I agreed. Next time I was allowed to teach in the 
presence of an old woman, and my teaching was approved. From 
that time on the girls have stayed in the school and I have given 
the teaching. For a few years the medicine was sent up and the 
girls rubbed it on in private. At that time no chisungu cooked 
or touched food to be eaten by others. I remember the day when 
the school went empty to bed because a chisungu had touched 
the beans. She used to sit in her house for a day or two, speaking 
to no one. Bit by bit, and almost unconsciously and unnoticed, 
these things dropped— there was no forbidding of them, they 
just ceased to be. 

Nowadays there is no medicine sent up, the chisungu does 
her work, cooks the food, laughs and plays, and nobody knows 
anything about it but the bakalamha . (The great ones, the 
elders, the adults.) She has instruction with me, and her initiation 
in the chapel. For a little while one or two mothers came to 
service— now they trust the school's observance and recognition 
and teaching, and they have placed me among the ba na chim- 
busa. 

At the growth of every child, I either go to the village to con- 
gratulate the parents, or else ask them to come up to me. They 
always thank me for bringing their child up, and sometimes there 
is a gift of a fowl or hour. 

This side of African life needs to be touched reverently and 
unhurriedly and without any shadow of fear or shame. ... I 
waited eight years, knowing that all the little girls of a certain 
age went out into the forest, into the shade of a certain tree 
known for its fertility, and there did as was the custom of their 
tribe, certain things in preparation for marriage, things that 
might be harmful physically, but worse than that were destruc- 
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live of all clean sweet thought, actions that centered the child's 
thoughts on sex. The day came at last when the bakalamba came 
to me, and after a long silence they began to tell me of these 
customs. 

“Why have you come to tell me all this?” I asked. “Because 
we are not sure. Are these things necessary; must we do them if 
we are to bear children?” After I had answered them, I asked 
what had made them question it at all. 

“It is this way. When we go to the river to play, or into the 
forest for firewood, we feel we are in the light in the Chiefs 
presence, but when we go into the shade of that tree we leave 
Him and go into the dark shame; our thoughts are shameful. . . ” 

The sex life is a vital part of the “life more abundant” to- 
wards which we press, and in as many ways as possible we seek 
to give our children an understanding of life in all its aspects, 
so that the very growth and development of the body becomes 
a normal and happy thing for which we give thanks. If it is true 
religion that is dawning in the hearts of the children, as I dare 
to believe it is, then one of the functions of that religion will be 
the regulation and control of the sex instinct. Religion is restraint 
in one way. It ought to mean restraint; it acts as a guide for the 
instincts. I think the founder of Christianity points us to the 
only way of moral purity— He does not condemn, He does say: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE— AFRICA 
(a.) 

There is the attraction of the Christian wedding . . . one of 
the boys expressed the view that the great appeal of the church 
marriage was that the couple was allowed to sit on chairs at the 
front of the church while others sat on the floor and have a 
wedding “Karna Bwana King George” . . . royalty and glory 
make a church wedding. Something exalted and beautiful. . . . 
We need to teach both the sacramental quality of marriage and 
to present it as a holy institution. Teaching on the proper ap- 
proach to marriage and on conduct before marriage is a regular 
procedure in the church. Before the banns are called, the con- 
tracting parties and responsible relatives are summoned and 
pertinent questions asked in a very elaborate (and therefore 
African) way . 12 ^ 

At the completion of the form before the assembled relatives, 
the conditions of marriage and the duties of the parties are 
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equally impressed upon them. Further, in the sixth month of 
pregnancy the husband sits with his young wife listening to the 
instruction given and again after the birth of the first child. In 
this way the young couple is constantly brought to feel that their 
marriage and family life vitally concern the church . 13 

(c.) 

The child who came a little wondering seven-year-old is now 
a tall girl of eighteen, and tomorrow is her wedding day. Eleven 
years of life in this school village; she has been with us through 
all her growing time. The parents have been up to express their 
thanks. They will thank us again on the wedding day and bring 
a feast for the school. They say as they leave me, “She will have 
your blessing, won’t she?” . . . 

There are two blessings. One in the little chapel, where the 
child and I go alone for a last talk in the Chiefs presence. First 
we think of her marriage; quite definite instruction as to be- 
havior has to be given. Then we think of all that life will give 
to her and take from her. We think of the little-girl days, and 
how she has been preparing for her womanhood and her mother- 
hood. She leaves “my arms,” as the parents say, and goes to a 
husband and a new life, but none of us ever leave the “Chiefs 
arms.” She knows the little lamp of love and prayer burns here 
forever; wherever she goes, however far she strays, she will come 
back and find this door open to her. The blessing is given not 
only in words. The elder, blessing his son as he sets forth on a 
journey, spits out a saliva on him. That part of my blessing is a 
kiss on the girl’s forehead. And it is nearer the spitting of saliva 
than one thinks. The Chibemba word for kissing which is un- 
known to them, is a word that means to lick. Next morning at 
prayers there is the blessing of the whole school on the one who 
goes forth. 

. . . The word of God for Africa is not confined within the 
covers of one book, nor is it to be heard only within the walls of 
a church. It is not spoken by one priest alone. In many ways God 
speaks. The new voices that come to us in this school in all our 
lessons are all the voice of God. They heard Him of old, dim, 
mysterious, dreadful, an unknown voice; in the falling water, in 
the great trees God hid Himself. Fie haunted many places. He 
hid in the wisdom of the elders. He hid in their laws, in their 
stories. They heard, most surely they heard . . . here in the school 
the old hearing is kept and cherished; but we draw near to see 
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also, and seeing, all things are made new, and we are at home 
in God’s great House of Life . 14 

Senior High School Age 

Missions have been the pioneers in girls’ education. In addi- 
tion to the establishment of elementary and secondary schools, 
and training in nursing and teaching, they have set up marriage 
training schools which recognize the good elements in traditional 
practices and have built on this foundation. We found that they 
were concerned also for the extension of education on Christian 
family life . 15 

This statement applies not only to Africa but to other 
countries as well. It is difficult to divide the accounts of these 
schools on home-making into age groups since many of them 
serve all ages from nursery school and kindergarten on 
through high school. Their great contribution lies in the 
cottage system where children of different ages live with one 
or two teachers, thus approximating a home situation. Chil- 
dren learn to adjust to life with those of different ages. They 
learn to plant, buy, and prepare food for a small group, simi- 
lar to a family group, and they learn home-making through 
doing daily such tasks as are to be done in the homes. Most 
of them stress the skills and homecrafts. The small group 
gives that intimate, personal contact where people talk to- 
gether and security is found in the small group with which 
one identifies. 

Education on Sex Relations 16 

There should be no “sex courses” by special teachers in high 
schools and early college years. . . . But there should be well- 
planned programs in which instruction concerning normal hu- 
man sex relations is integrated in harmony with the fact that sex 
is an integral and not an isolated function and influence in 
normal living. In addition to planned integrated studies, there 
are many opportunities for incidental sex instruction and guid- 
ance in home and school and church. For example: children 
acquire most of their good manners and good habits and morals 
by incidental and not by planned instruction in home or school; 
and most of this is acquired in the home and community before 
the child enters school. 

Integrated sex education has two clearly defined phases of sub- 
ject matter: (a) Health Education, (b) Social or Human Rela- 
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tions Education. These overlap and should be integrated in 
“programs or studies of health and human relations/' which 
include much more than sex relations. 

At least five groups of courses in high schools are logical cen- 
ters for the most desirable integrated instruction on the normal 
relations of the sexes. They are as follows: 

a. Biology, extended to include human heredity and reproduc- 
tion. 

b. Health education often included under physical education, 
physiology, or hygiene. 

c. Social studies, under various names. 

d. Family life courses, usually under home economics in schools, 
more often under sociology in colleges. 

e. English composition and literature. 

Personal counseling must be considered a very important part 
of sex education programs under any names. Many students in 
schools and colleges need confidential counsel regarding: (a) 
Personal health, physical or mental, (b) Personal problems of 
interpersonality relations, sex, love, marriage, and family life. 

Schools of Home-making 

JIDATE SCHOOL 17 

Jidate School in India was established especially for the Santal 
Tribe, a primitive group with a distinctive type of life. It is 
located a few miles from one of the tribes and is easily visited by 
the parents of the children. Boys and girls from Nursery School 
age up through the teens attend school. Farms and gardens 
worked by the students provide a demonstration laboratory as 
do the cottages in which the pupils live. Farms, gardens, and 
homes are like those from which they come, with improvements 
such as any family could achieve, if they desire. 

The school home is composed of two-roomed cottages, made of 
mud, whitewashed and decorated with the colored muds such 
as are common to the community. One of the early tasks of each 
group moving into a house is mending the cracks, and decorating 
the house for the year ahead. A name is given to each house, as 
is common in their tribal homes. Five to eight children live in 
one home. Outside on the porch are located the stone for hulling 
the rice and another for grinding the spices which flavor their 
foods. Big girls cook the rice and curries and the little ones pre- 
pare the vegetables and spices. Food is served in the same manner 
as at home. The improvement comes in the vegetable box, bottles 
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for oil, salt and spices, and the earthen jars for rice. The space 
for a bath and the improved kitchen are features which may 
be copied by the families. Saturday is the big cleaning day when 
everything is moved out and sunned and supplies arranged for 
the week ahead. 

Each house has a garden with many vegetables which add to 
the diet of the family and which show the way for the families 
from which students come. The School gives a holiday at plant- 
ing and harvest time so that the children may help the family 
at home. 

An Ashram provides a place for prayer while chapel is held 
with other language groups in a central chapel. Primary educa- 
tion is given to these children in a separate school, and high 
school work is taken with those from other language groups. 
Government of the school is carried on by a group representative 
elected from each cottage, with the house teachers. 

SUMANKHETAN 18 

Homemaking is the aim of our school , and our girls are learn- 
ing that art by doing. Household management is practised daily. 
Girls do all their own work and have learned to keep their house- 
hold expenses within the monthly allowance. Staple supplies are 
bought weekly at the school shop and thus they are learning the 
art of marketing. Gardens supplement the household vegetable 
supply and give girls another chance to earn. Every girl keeps a 
garden and uses or sells the produce from her own garden. Thus 
our school conforms to the present day agitation for education 
more suited to the Indian child. 

From eight to eight-thirty each morning they have time to get 
their house in order, each girl doing her assigned share, and to 
wash their hands, change their dresses and get into line for 
chapel. Reverently they march into a large open-sided hall and 
sit upon the floor for daily chapel service. This is followed by a 
period of directed Bible study for the whole school which is over 
and above that of the class Bible study. 

Light airy classrooms make study a delight. Class work con- 
tinues until eleven-thirty, when girls hurry to their houses for 
the noonday meal. Energetic girls have the rice and dal all ready, 
having cooked it before the morning work-time. But there is 
plenty of time for cooking as school does not begin again until 
one-thirty. 

At noon each day vendors bring vegetables and twice a week 
a Mohammedan brings goat-meat. On small pieces of gunny sack 
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they spread their wares on a platform covered over with a tile 
roof. The girls love that part of their village life and soon become 
clever at bargaining. We never fear that the girls will be cheated 
but sometime we wonder if we should not go out to the rescue 
of the vendors. 

Afternoon classes go on until 4 o'clock. Then comes a half- 
hour work time for those who are earning part of their tuition 
money and a half hour of play for others. This is followed by a 
period of directed games or Girl Guiding. Those on duty in the 
houses get busy at preparing supper, while smaller girls feed 
the chicken and geese, or look after the goats, rabbits, and the 
cow. There is no play after school for the girls caring for the 
three little girls, nor for those looking after the sick and the 
two babies until their month of duty is over. Night time brings 
sleep and rest for tired bodies. Evening prayer closes a busy day 
and brings peace to all. 

FORMAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Much the most thoroughgoing plan for a school in family 
living and homemaking is the curriculum in the Forman Girls' 
School which reaches from kindergarten through grade ten. The 
curriculum which is based on study at the Merrill-Palmer School 
is included in the appendix. We have not found a report of the 
results of the experiment. 

USHAGRAM 19 

I want to tell you about our experiment at Ushagram in 
Asansol, Bengal, India— an experiment in rural education which 
includes both boys and girls. Because of this inclusion of both 
sexes we stand almost alone in India. There are rural schools 
for boys and rural schools for girls. I think this is a mistake. If 
the wives that the boys are to take back to their village homes 
have not been given an education in a rural environment there 
is liable to be unhappiness in those homes. If the girls who have 
been educated in ever so good rural schools have to marry boys 
who have been educated in schools which have one eye on a 
position in the city then much of our time and effort is wasted. 

We thought of these boys and girls, of the homes from which 
they came, of the villages from which they came, of their back- 
ground and environment— we thought about what we wanted 
them to learn and to be. Then we made a list of all these ideals. 

One of the ideals is to teach the girls to be good homemakers. 
We felt that this was a very important ideal for Ushagram girls. 
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Hand in hand with this ideal went the one to teach them to 
love their simple village homes and to know how to better them 
where they needed to be bettered. We found the girls in the care 
of a matron living in a dormitory being locked in at night and 
unlocked in the morning, eating and bathing when a bell rang. 
There was very little of village or home atmosphere in this situa- 
tion and they had about as much opportunity to express any 
individuality as sheep have. Our plan was to build a village of 
houses for them in which they would live and work together. 
With this idea in mind we all became building conscious— we 
studied the houses in the villages round about Ushagram, we 
drew plans of houses and compounds, we studied building mate- 
rials. We found that most of our boys and girls come from 
houses made of mud or adobe as it is called in some parts of 
America. We found also that they felt very sorry for themselves 
because they had to live in mud houses. We studied mud houses 
and found that as a building material mud is very good. We have 
since found by experience that mud when hard is almost as hard 
as cement and it is cool in summer and warm in winter. We 
decided that in order to give dignity and respect to mud houses 
we would all live in mud houses. We thought that if properly 
built, well lighted and decorated a mud house could be a thing 
of beauty. We decided to prove it. In order to carry out this ideal 
then every house in Ushagram in which people live is made of 
mud. In our part of India that is an unheard of thing, for every 
educated person who can afford otherwise thinks it beneath his 
dignity to live in a mud house. To see college graduates living 
happily in mud houses was a new sight. We all did it to show 
that a mud house is nothing to be ashamed of— to show how to 
make a mud house livable and beautiful. 

Through a gift of eight hundred dollars we were able to begin 
our village for girls and teachers. With this four houses were 
built— each on a different plan, each similar to a house in a vil- 
lage— but each well lighted, well ventilated, with a good roof and 
good floor and with sanitary arrangements— all on a scale, of 
course, that could be copied by any boy or girl in his own home. 
It was a happy day when the first group of girls moved into that 
first new house. It had a second story room where a teacher lived. 
Later we were able to build more houses until now our village 
for girls is almost complete. 

When we moved into the village we bade goodby to the matron 
and to being locked in at night and unlocked in the morning. 
Girls were organized into family groups and lived as such, each 
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group having the responsibilities that a real family has. One big 
girl was appointed the Boro Di or Big Sister of the family and 
another as Chota Di or the Little Sister. They had the work of 
a mother in the home. They decided upon the menus for the 
week, ordered the fish and vegetables, bought the supplies at the 
Ushagram Cooperative Store on Saturdays. They saw that the 
house was kept clean, that the garden was weeded, that flowers 
were planted in season, that the house was made attractive. Some 
girls painted decorations on the walls of their houses. They saw 
that the girls of their house studied at the right time, that those 
who should went out to play at playtime and they conducted 
family prayers in the evening. It sounds like a big job and it was, 
but it was all so carefully planned and all of us teachers helped 
so that things went off as smoothly as in a regular family group. 
We feel that this ideal has been very well put into practice. 
Ushagram girls know how to cooperate in family life, each girl 
doing her part; they know how to cook and plan meals, and 
how to budget and keep accounts; they know how to keep a 
home neat, tidy, and attractive; they know what is a good mud 
house-each girl has chosen her favorite plan for a house— they 
know something about how to put in sanitary arrangements; they 
have, we hope, a real liking and respect for the village and its 
mud houses. Some girls have lived in the same house from the 
time they began coming to school. 

Another ideal was teaching the dignity of labor. Our part of 
India has the idea that no educated person should work with his 
hands. In those first days in work with the girls I had to lead. If 
there were bricks to be carried, I carried the first and the last one. 
If there was garden work to be done, I took up the hoe first. In 
those first days Ushagram meant more than anything else just 
hard manual work, I fear. But we won through finally. Ushagram 
girls can work now and are proud of it. 

Another ideal we decided to instil into the boys and girls was 
that of self-government. At the head of every village round about 
Ushagram is a Headman and to assist him he has a group of 
the elders of the village called a Panchayat. They settle all prob- 
lems arising in the village. We decided to model our governing 
body after that pattern. At the beginning of every year all the 
girls and teachers gather together to elect a girl who will be 
the Head girl for the year. During the seven years that we have 
followed this plan no girl has been elected to this most im- 
portant office who has not measured up to the highest ideals 
demanded of her. It is the biggest position given to any girl in 
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Ushagram. Upon her rests the responsibility of seeing that every- 
thing in the girls’ village goes smoothly. To assist her she has 
a Panchayat. This body is composed of the Big and Little Sister 
of each house, the four work leaders, the four play leaders, the 
meetings leader, one teacher and the principal. We meet once a 
week. The Head girl presides. Each girl reports upon her special 
work and then any special cases that are to be dealt with are 
brought up. At the very beginning we used to have to mete out 
very drastic punishments in order to make the girls of the village 
have a proper respect for the word of the Panchayat. But now we 
have won our place and do not have to be so strict. Sometimes 
it is only necessary to have a girl called before the Panchayat and 
warned by the Head girl. I always felt that I was closer to the 
girls and their problems through the Panchayat. Every phase of 
their life and thinking would come up in these meetings at some 
time or other. Also the girls enjoyed governing themselves al- 
though it was not always an easy task for a Head girl to make 
herself unpopular by reporting on her friends. 

The last ideal I want to tell you about is that of service to 
your neighbor. The working out of this ideal took many forms, 
of course. I shall tell you of two. Ushagram boasts a Maternity 
and Health Welfare Center. It has a fully qualified Health Visitor 
who gives her full time to visiting homes in her area and caring 
for mothers and babies. Ushagram girls have the opportunity of 
working regularly with her in caring for babies at the clinic and 
teaching mothers to sew, in visiting with her from home to 
home giving advice and care to expectant mothers and to mothers 
with small babies, and in helping with baby shows and health 
exhibits. They learn service in the most practical way in the 
field in which it is most needed, health and sanitation. They 
enjoyed this part of their life very much and found that the 
greatest joy there is comes from serving others. Every summer 
vacation boys and girls are urged to hold schools in their vil- 
lages during vacation for their less fortunate small friends. A 
short training course is given them in April. Last summer a 
group of over fifty older boys and girls carried on such schools. 
The girls found that they could best serve in this field by teach- 
ing sewing to the women. They would seek out the women who 
wanted to learn to sew and in the cool of the morning or 
evening teach them in their homes, finding opportunity as they 
did so to tell them stories of a bigger world outside and to give 
health advice. These are just two ways in which Ushagram 
practices the ideal of service to others. 
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Lest you think that Ushagram girls do not get the advantages 
a school in the ordinary sense of the term, I want to say that 
Ushagram has two schools. The school for girls includes boys in 
its lower classes and has all classes from a Nursery School for 
children of the pre-school age up through the high school to the 
matriculation class. We teach the recognized government cur- 
riculum, enriching it and making it as interesting as possible. 
We also have a Domestic Science Teacher Training Course open 
to girls who have finished the sixth standard or eighth grade, and 
who wish to enter this field. It is a two-years’ course and is a 
practical course for homemakers. It has proved very popular— 
this year we have a class of fifteen girls. It is recognized by gov- 
ernment and points to the day when girls’ education will be 
more fitted to their needs. 

College and University Age 

Marriage and Family Adjustments was one of the fourteen 
offerings recommended when the American Council on 
Education published “A Design for General Education” in 
1944. “The Committee which prepared the report proposed 
that the course include such topics as the effects of war upon 
marriage and the family, the development of personality 
in the family, problems of courtship and engagement, prob- 
lems of family living, biological factors, consumer econom- 
ics, family crises, and the role of the family after the war.” 
This work of the American Government indicates trends 
which began long before the war, and which educational 
bureaus of other countries would do well to study in the 
solution of some of their problems. 

The materials included in this section include findings 
from American institutions, especially as related to marriage 
courses, and those which have been found from other coun- 
tries, India and China particularly. The indirect training 
which may be had by youth in preparation for marriage and 
home making is an almost untapped resource. Some small 
beginning has been made along this line in China. Much 
more might be done during both the school term and vaca- 
tion periods. The church has lagged behind in preparing 
ministers for counseling in this field and few churches have 
thought in terms of helping youth at this point. 
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American Colleges 

MARRIAGE EDUCATION IN A JUNIOR COLLEGE (STEPHENS ) 20 

The marriage course at Stephens College is designed to meet 
the needs of students who plan (or hope) some day to marry— 
in so far as these needs have been and can be discovered. It is a 
“cross-section course” in the sense that child rearing, home mak- 
ing and similar topics are included. 

The course includes such topics as: the differences and simi- 
larities between the sexes, why people marry, why some do not 
and the problems they face, courtship and engagement and the 
problems involved in the premarital associations of the sexes 
and the relationship of those problems to marriage, choice of 
marriage partner, the wedding, the adjustment of personalities 
in marriage— as individuals regardless of sex, as individuals of 
different sex, as individuals subject to certain social influences 
and facing certain problems that usually arise in marriage—, 
the use of money, the use of leisure time, reproduction, marital 
failure, and divorce. 

The course is open to second year students. The course is 
elective and extends throughout the year. There are no pre- 
requisites. It carries six hours of credit transferable to almost 
all four-year schools as elective credit in social studies. 

There are three full-time instructors who teach no other 
courses. Each instructor meets the same classes throughout the 
year. . . . The three instructors serve as counselors on pre- 
marital problems. Referral is made to a physician, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, or some other specialist when indicated. 

In classes there is much discussion with some lecturing. There 
is considerable flexibility in procedure and students are en- 
couraged to do work that contributes to the meeting of indi- 
vidual needs. They do a good deal of collateral reading, reports 
on which are presented in reading diaries, book reviews, panel 
discussions in class, or conferences with the instructor. They 
also write investigative papers or prepare reports on special 
projects. The text is Marriage for Moderns, 

THE MARRIAGE COURSE AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 21 

The marriage course, designed primarily for young people 
contemplating marriage within the near future, is as functional 
as the instructors know how to make it. . . . Because the number 
interested in the course always exceeds the number who can 
be accommodated, the instructors base their selection on the 
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merits of the individual case. Seniors are given first preference 
since they will have no other opportunity to take the course. 
On the other hand, a sophomore who is leaving school to be 
married is usually accepted. 

MARRIAGE 

Outline of the Course at Cornell University in 1945 

1. Preparation for Marriage 

a. The study of marriage as a human experience 

b. The purpose of marriage in our culture 

c. Criteria for marriageability 
Health, premarital examination 
Emotional and social maturity 

d. Some differences and similarities between women and men 

e. Courtship and engagement 
Psychology of attraction 

Background factors which influence the choice of mate 
Social background of attitudes toward premarital sex behaviour 

f. Marriage in wartime 
To marry or not marry 

The army wife, a camp follower 

Adjustments of service men and their wives to separation 
Shall we have a child, or another child 
Injury and death 

Readjustments when the husband and father returns 

g. The wedding and the honeymoon 

2. Marriage Interaction 

a. Early marriage adjustment 

b. Sex adjustments in marriage 

c. Personality and social factors in marriage adjustment 

d. The prevention and adjustment of marital conflicts 

e. Family crises 

3. Parenthood 

a. Decision to have a child 

Do most couples want children ? 

Some conditions in the family background that need to be con- 
sidered 

Family planning 

b. Methods of limiting families 
Continence 

Birth control 

Sterilization 

Abortion 

c. Pregnancy and childbirth 

d. The parent-child relationship 
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4. The Administration and Economic Problems of Young Families 

a. The administration of the home— joint planning for family 

living 

b. The role of the modern home-maker 

c. What management involves 

d. Married woman and outside work 

5. Philosophy of Marriage 
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Colleges in India 

ALLAHABAD 22 

The aim of the course at Allahabad Christian College is to aid 
in the development of healthy, happy, intelligent citizens for the 
nation and the world, to develop understanding of and insight 
into human relationships involved in the everyday life of the 
family, and to give specific instructions for home and family 
life. 23 

The course was prepared by a married missionary and has 
been taught by married missionaries and Indians on a volun- 
tary basis. 


Outline of the Course 

1. Aim of the course 

2. Importance of the course 

3. The family 

4. Guide posts for the new home 

5. Religion and the home 

6. Later adolescence, and psy- 
chological laws of growth 


7. Partner selection and engage- 
ment 

8. Marriage 

9. Parenthood 

10. Childhood 

11. Tension areas in the home 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE — LUCKNOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 23 

The aim of the course is stated the same as that for the Al- 
lahabad Christian College. It was prepared by staff members 
of the Lucknow Christian College and has been used with 
revision by both that college and the Isabella Thoburn College. 
Those preparing the course and those teaching it have been 
married missionaries and Indians. The President of Isabella 
Thoburn College, an Indian married woman, taught the course 
on a voluntary basis in that college. It was prepared for the II 
year students in Lucknow Christian College. There has been a 
good response from the students in both colleges, which indi- 
cates the need by other courses in family life. 


Outline of the Course 

1. Aim of the course 

2. Function of the family 

3. Monogamy 

4. Family structure 

5. Modification of traditional 
consanguine type of modern 
life 

6. Purpose in living 


7. Personal relations 

8. Parents' responsibility for 
child's development 

9. Personality development of 
child; physical, mental, emo- 
tional, social, religious 

10. Blood relatives 

11. Meaning of marriage 
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18. Physical aspects 

19. Money 

20. Religion 

21. Wedding 

22. Why some marriages end in 
disaster 

23. How to stay happily married 


12. Qualities in mate 

13. By whom shall mate be select- 
ed? 

14. Friendship between the sexes 

15. When should mate be selected? 

16. Engagement or betrothal 

17. Philosophy of sex 

China Colleges 

COURSES IN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 
Marriage and Family Life courses were included in the offer- 
ings to students of the five Christian universities located in 
Chengtu on the West China Christian Union University campus 
during the war. Courses in home economics included child guid- 
ance, personality development, home management, cooking, and 
nutrition. The first attempt at a marriage course was made by the 
united group and was given as a series of lectures on various 
phases of family life. The lectures were given by professors in 
sociology, medicine and public health, economics, psychology, 
and religion. Later the courses were included in the sociology 
department. The good response from the students indicates that 
more adequate provision for such courses needs to be made by 
all the universities. 

In the Community 

From the beginning, education for family life has been func- 
tional. . . . Young people’s groups in preparation for marriage 
spend little time in discussing marriage among the primates, but 
rather begin where they are in an earnest pursuit of the skills 
of dating, the knowledge of what to expect in marriage and the 
fundamentals of intimate human interaction. This emphasis on 
function has given great satisfaction to the students and at the 
same time has compelled our leaders to develop a whole new 
body of skills. . . . Preparation for marriage is no longer seen 
as consisting of a few lessons on the mechanics of the sex act, 
but rather to involve the understandings and appreciations that 
make for creatively satisfying intimate relations between the 
sexes. , . . 

Marriage education then consists of the shaping of attitudes 
for living together. It includes clarification of the real facts of 
life— psychological, emotional, as well as physiological. It accepts 
folk where they are and provides the setting in which they may 
feel their way through to more acceptable patterns of thinking 
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and behaviour. The group situation is peculiarly adapted to this 
kind of education and for more than a decade has been taking 
its place beside the premarital conference and marriage coun- 
seling . 24 

PREPARATION FOR HOME-MAKING LEARNED THROUGH SERVICE 
A Winter Vacation Project 25 

One of the chief purposes of establishing the Kien Yang Rural 
Service Station was to give college students an opportunity to 
work in an on-going, well-rounded church program during the 
vacation periods. The object of this is two-fold: 

1. To give experience and direct contact with rural people to 
carry back into classroom. 

2. To interest them in church work so that they will be active, 
aggressive Christians in the communities and to enlist some 
of them in church work as a life vocation. 

This was the first vacation period since we have been estab- 
lished. Nine college and university students came for volunteer 
service: four from Ginling College, one from the University of 
Nanking, one from Cheeloo University, and three from the West 
China Theological College. They are majoring in Sociology, 
Home Economics, Agriculture, and Religion. All were Juniors 
of an unusually high quality and worked together as one team. 

First was a preparation period which comes during the time 
when people are too busy in their homes to want anyone else 
around. It is during the last week of the Chinese year and sewing, 
cooking, cleaning, paying of debts keep everyone engaged. So our 
teams prepare the posters to paste up around town announcing 
the exhibits and programs. On the last day but one before the 
China New Year opening day we all divided into teams of two 
each, enlisted as many boys and girls and local women as pos- 
sible and went forth to invite the whole city to attend. Our city 
is twenty thousand but very compact, so that each team took 
only two blocks at most. 

The second period was the exhibits and program in Kien Yang 
itself, held during the first three days of the Chinese New Year. 
The exhibits were purely educational in contrast to the com- 
petitive variety which have been held in Jenshow and in our 
rural centers here. All dire prophecies about people not being 
interested failed. “People of Kien Yang never respond to any- 
thing, they are not like Jenshow, they won't come out," we were 
told over and over during the months before the exhibits. Our 
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yard is small and our church will only squeeze in two hundred 
and fifty people. Every one of those three days, from 9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., the stream of people never ceased. The ten Boy Scouts 
who came from the Madame Chiang War Orphanage to keep 
order found not a disorderly crowd but a very insistent one. 
Those little fellows (ten to fourteen they were) showed that they 
expected people to respect the dignity of their office and they 
got cooperation beyond anything ever achieved at Jenshow dur- 
ing our two years there. The first day fell on Sunday. Following 
early church, the official opening was held— a long program be- 
ginning at 10:00 a.m. with many speeches and songs by the 
students. After that a thousand people saw the exhibits, and then 
at 3:00 p.m. the daily program was given. Each day it was the 
same, with a total of four thousand plus for the three days. 

THE EXHIBITS 

Children's Clothing ; Few people in Kien Yang do their own 
sewing, and there are no ready-mades; hence, tailors flourish. All 
the tailors of the town had been given a written invitation to 
attend the exhibits, as well as having been invited in the house- 
to-house invitation. And they came! Side by side with admiring 
and interested mothers and fathers, aunties and grandmothers, 
were the tailors, measuring, discussing, with heads turned first 
east, then west. “When can we borrow the garments?” was daily 
answered by the girls in charge of this room. And Miss Ho of 
Ginling College used to good advantage her Home Economics 
training as she explained the principles to be observed in cloth- 
ing the little child. These were new ideas to most of the folk 
who came. 

Household Decoration: A new-style house and an old-style 
one were arranged in the manner which furniture dealers of 
America have so ably demonstrated. How to hang your pictures 
—“get them down from the ceiling to level with the eye,”— color 
harmony, economy, and religious life were points of emphasis 
in this exhibit. 

Religious Art exhibit not only showed people something of 
what we try to teach, preach and live, but it gave an excellent 
opportunity to the pastor to explain to crowds the religion which 
we believe to be the only living one. 

Citizenship as an exhibit was most inadequate but pictures and 
maps of the world are not common here and many people pored 
over them in the gateway. The Cheeloo student, a young man 
from the North, towered above these Szechuanese as he explained 
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the world map and what is happening in its various places. At 
noon he rushed in to say, “I really haven’t time to eat. I have 
only got to Europe; I took America and China first and even the 
soldiers don’t know a thing about world affairs. I must hurry back 
to them.” 

Foods included the diet for infants, the one-year and two-year- 
old child. It also showed what foods to eat to prevent skin diseases 
so prevalent here, eye diseases, and rickets. With posters, raw 
foods, and prepared dishes, the Ginling and Theological College 
girls joined their forces with the West China medical student to 
interest people in these basic changes needed. 

Children's Toys and Recreation exhibit was easily the most 
popular with both children and adults. A long table held the 
family games and was constantly surrounded by men, with an 
occasional woman or girl actually playing the games on it. The 
inner roped-off space where the pre-school children played hap- 
pily with toys, or older groups played circle games, was in con- 
stant demand. Eond mothers felt hurt when their pet child was 
asked to move on after fifteen minutes and allow others to play, 
but they always came back again to have another chance. 

THE PROGRAMS 

The Programs always began with group singing and never 
before had this town heard such harmony as the Ginling girls 
made. Nor was there any zest or volume lacking when we all 
sang. Hymns, patriotic songs, The Animal Fair, John Brown’s 
Baby Has a Cold on His Chest were among the popular numbers. 
Tap dancing, folk dances, and always the favorite was the drama 
followed by the style show with its bride at the close. 

The Drama: “Will there be a drama?” “When does the drama 
begin?” “Please give that play again” were the constant ques- 
tions and requests all during these days as well as the following 
days in the rural centers. “I didn’t know there was a play yester- 
day and I only came an hour late today and now it’s over,” 
exclaimed an old man. All the way from the church to the gate 
he continued to mutter, “I was only an hour late and it’s over.” 
The plays told the same story as the exhibits only in a different 
way. The Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son done by church men 
in the Rural Center; Mencius’ Mother and the Child Training; 
Yueh Fei whose mother sent him off to be a brave soldier; the 
Vegetable Family done by children in the rural centers; the 
funny skit from Chinese folk lore of the husband and wife who 
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didn't get the perfect mate; and finally the Christian Family 
which embodied the whole program; child training with every 
member of the family at work, eating the proper foods, religious 
practices in the family, all the family literate and discussing 
world affairs. 

The third period was in the rural centers. The Rural Centers 
differ in that Kang Chia Ho five miles west of town has a number 
of Christian men, one Christian woman, a resident woman staff 
member and much friendly feeling. Wu Chia Hua Yuan, the 
same distance north, has no Christians, no friendly feeling and 
required being won over. The students divided into two teams, 
and the exhibits were divided and the whole thing moved to 
these two rural centers for three more days before the college 
students had to return to their work. In the first Center the 
crowds ranged daily from six to thirteen hundred, with a total 
of over three thousand. They came from miles around. The local 
people took a most active part in putting on the program as well 
as various families inviting the whole group to dinner daily. The 
work there was moved forward very greatly and the suggestions 
of the students as to future development are most valuable. In 
the second Center, the atmosphere turned from one of indiffer- 
ence the first day to warmth and then really they got hot and 
when they were very loth to have us leave we departed promis- 
ing, on being urged, to come again later. The work in that non- 
Christian rural settlement is well opened up thanks to the wise 
help of the older pastor, and the school principal who went 
from Kien Yang with us as well as the popular and winsome 
personality of the students. The young married women marvelled 
at a new bride who could leave her husband to help and older 
girls hung on the words of the college girls. “Come back again" 
is the word. 
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PREMARITAL COUNSELING 
A Manual of Suggestions for Ministers 
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New York 10, N. Y. 

1 945 

(Adapted) 

I. The Counseling Movement 
The growth of interest in educational and spiritual prepara- 
tion of young people for marriage, of which premarital counseling 
is a part, constitutes one of the most striking developments in 
church life in our time. Not only are many ministers putting 
educational preparation for marriage into their programs but 
they are weaving close ties between individual families and the 
larger family, the church. 

A young minister in a conference on counseling got up and 
said that in his seminary days he had been impressed by a lecture 
on that subject and had gone out into the ministry determined 
to make much of his contact with families. He had made it a 
practice to counsel with all those whom he married and had also 
made much of the family in his educational program. He reported 
in these words, “The result of this work is that I have a number 
of young families in my church, some of them in positions of 
leadership, whom I could not have touched had it not been for 
my special interest in their family life.” He is typical of many 
ministers who are having some of their most satisfying experi- 
ences as they see those who are carefully prepared for marriage 
building up splendid Christian homes even when the genera] 
average of stability in marriage is sharply declining. 

The Minister in a Key Position 

The minister with a shepherd's heart wants to do everything 
in his power to insure the success of the young men and women 
who come to him for this the most important personal venture of 
their lives. 
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And the minister is in a key position to help people in their 
home life. He is the one to whom in the average community 
most people come for marriage. Burgess and Cottrell in their 
study of 526 couples in Chicago and vicinity found that about 
go °fo of them had been married by ministers. This group showed 
a strikingly higher average of success than those married under 
non-religious auspices. 

A Preventive Emphasis 

Educational preparation for marriage and counseling before 
the wedding represent a preventive emphasis in reference to 
marital failure. This principle of prevention which has won 
striking results in the field of physical health may be as usefully 
applied here also. And the need is urgent. During World War II 
the marriage rate increased but so also did the divorce rate. 
There are parts of the country in which the number of marriages 
exceeds the number of divorces by no comfortable margin or 
even falls short. And the morale of the marital situation in mil- 
lions of homes is anything but good. 

While we recognize that preparation for marriage has no short 
cuts but involves the maturing of a human being and the social- 
ization of character, yet we have evidence that the average of 
success in marriage may be greatly raised by right guidance and 
by favorable conditions. In a peculiar way marriage is a responsi- 
bility of the clergy because the safeguarding of the ideals and 
values of family life is a part of their function. 

Cooperation in Counseling 

Well chosen physicians can be invaluable to young people in 
regard to the sexual aspect of marriage and the relation of this 
to health and family planning. Home economists and other spe- 
cialists likewise can help. Yet when the various specialized areas 
of counseling have all been taken into account the adjustments 
of marriage need to be woven into a pattern of living whose aims 
and values are in the spiritual realm. 

Sacredness of Marriage Recognized in Action 

If Christian family life is the heart of Christian living as we 
say it is, our sense of the sacredness of it will be expressed by our 
procedures as well as our words. Recitation of marriage vows 
does not make a marriage holy. Sound understanding and a 
dedicated spirit are required. The quality of marriage is partly 
a gift of God and in part a creation of those who enter into it. 
To assume that every marriage is sacred merely because sacred 
words have been used is misleading. 
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One of the minister’s responsibilities is to find out whether a 
couple have really come reverently, discreetly and in the fear of 
God, also whether they are ready for this serious step. The pastor 
is bound by the nature of his position as a man of God and a 
shepherd of families to give each marriage the best possible start 
so far as in him lies. 

As a civil official temporarily acting with the power of the 
state the minister brings the couple into a union which is legally 
binding in any case. But it is much more in accord with the 
genius of his function that he should develop the fine art of 
leading each couple into a marriage that will fulfil its best possi- 
bilities. A minister who neglects the educational and counseling 
part of marriage is allowing the legal function to overshadow 
the spiritual, and he himself will be thought of by couples who 
come as a sort of hired man for the occasion. 

Interviewing Strange Couples 

Even when strange couples come without previous notice many 
ministers are having at least a half hour’s interview with them. 
Only those who know the possibilities will realize how much 
better this is than none at all. People naturally respond to the 
minister’s interest in their marriage. A tactful minister can draw 
them into conversation by saying something like this: “It means 
more to me than you are likely to realize to have you choose me 
as your minister in this great experience. The couples I have 
married are doing well, and I am proud of them.” This is prac- 
tically certain to please the young people and to lead to a coun- 
seling experience which will put them into a more suitable frame 
of mind for the wedding. 

When the interview must be limited it can be rounded out 
into a valuable bit of helpfulness by the giving or loaning of a 
well chosen book . 26 

Winning Homes for the Church 

Dr. Oliver M. Butterfield, a pioneer in this movement who has 
an enviable record for the success of the couples whom he has 
counseled, says that alert pastors recognize the occasion of a 
marriage as a unique chance of helpfulness . 27 “Interviewing 
couples strange to them,” he says, “is not an impertinence but 
one chance in a thousand for impressing on a serious-minded 
couple the grip of the church and the pastor on the realities of 
life. Again and again skilled men receive a gay and romantic 
couple into the quiet of their studies, and an hour or so later 
send out a sensible bride and groom who see new meaning in 
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life, new beauties in marriage, and who have a new respect for 
the church and the man of God who represents it. Again and 
again they appear in the congregation a few weeks later. Again 
and again they stand once more before the altar and take the 
vows of membership, later bringing their children, their prob- 
lems and their friends to a church which understands life and 
inspires complete living.” 

This emphasis on the couples won to the church represents 
one of the outstanding features of the counseling of ministers 
most skilful in this art. They are quite clear that a marriage in 
which Christ is the. unseen partner is a marriage more likely to 
succeed. Helping people to be at home in the church and in 
God is a part of helping them to establish conditions most 
favorable to marriage. 

Counseling and Ministerial Education 

The place which premarital counseling will take in the future 
is seen more clearly when we note that many theological semi- 
naries are giving courses to prepare ministers for effective work 
with families. The trend has become definitely established for 
theological schools to teach that premarital counseling is part 
and parcel of good pastoral procedure. 

Numbers of ministers already on the field through reading, 
through conferences and summer schools, and also by their vital 
experience in helping young people to get a good start in mar- 
riage, have been initiated into this art. Experience has made the 
need of this more vivid to them and they have a background of 
pastoral contacts which it will take years for the young men in 
the seminaries to gain. 

II. The Technique and Aims of Premarital Counseling 
Careful Preparation Required 

Premarital interviewing is not to be thought of as something 
formidable, although it requires the best preparation the min- 
ister can get. It calls for increase of understanding and skill justt 
as does any other form of responsible dealing with people. 

A minister who would develop himself in this art may begin 
simply and informally and expand his efforts under the guidance 
of experience. If he has a brief interview with the first couple 
and then gradually increases the range of things which he can 
discuss helpfully he will find his skill developing. He will also 
experience a deep personal satisfaction in this work. 
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Let no minister, however, think that adequacy for premarital 
counseling comes to him with his seminary diploma. One may 
be a well trained minister but not well trained in this. Not even 
the urgency of duty and the intrinsic value of the procedure 
should lead a man to undertake this matter as a grim responsi- 
bility and as a fixed course through which he is to put all who 
appeal to him for marriage. 

There is no doubt that some ministers have particular gifts 
which enable them more easily to develop the art of premarital 
interviewing. With others the acquiring of the art is more labo- 
rious, but in the end perhaps not less rewarding. The whole at- 
mosphere of interviewing is affected by the question whether by 
habit and sympathy the minister keeps in touch with young 
people and is concerned about them personally. 

Meeting Needs 

The way in which the interview is carried on should be deter- 
mined by the needs of those who come and by the personality of 
the minister himself. He will be guided by his ability to sense 
the reactions of the couple as he seeks to touch the areas of their 
need. A direct and simple approach in a conversational atmos- 
phere is desirable. It is not a lecture but a sharing of interest 
in which he is to enrich their thinking and through which he 
will help them to get a good start in their undertaking. 

Although it may be true that the average couple needs much 
guidance, the minister’s task is to enable them to guide them- 
selves rather than to give ready-made instruction. It is not mainly 
information that he offers, although this is important, but in- 
sights and a higher sense of the splendid creativity of the under- 
taking. To many couples strangely little of serious and practical 
value will have been said about their adjustments to each other. 

Previous Traming a Vital Factor 

The actual interviewing will be easier if the two have learned 
to think realistically about marriage and especially if previous 
discussion and reading have been carried on under wise leader- 
ship. Some ministers conduct series of discussions with groups 
of young people of courtship age. But back of all the training 
that the church can give is the influence of the homes from 
which the young people have come. The entire program of 
preparation for marriage receives the greatest reinforcement when 
young people have come up in homes where they could witness 
the daily interplay of successful domestic living on the part of 
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the parents, and where they also had practice in the give and 
take of cooperative relationships. 

When people become engaged the minister will want to be 
sure that they read some of the literature which offers them 
wisdom gained by long experience of others. This is none too 
early for a couple to begin serious study of marriage. Gradually 
they will have to outgrow the single person's point of view which 
has been theirs through all their lives and will need to think 
their way toward a married person's approach to things. They 
must make the transition, fundamentally, from I-mindedness to 
We-mindedness. 

When and How 

When the wedding draws near more advanced reading may be 
suggested and then the interview or interviews with the minister 
will come. It is best whenever possible to have them a few days 
or possibly weeks before the ceremony and to give people the 
greatest freedom to bring back questions suggested by their 
reading or by the interview. 

While the majority of interviewers have a single talk with the 
young persons who come, some have from two to eight periods. 
Some ministers have a first talk with the two together, then a 
second with each separately and a third with the two together 
again. Dr. Roy A. Burkhart has four talks with the couple, the 
last one in their home shortly after their return from the honey- 
moon. This illustrates how premarital counseling blends into a 
continuing relationship between the couple and the minister and 
between the home and the church. Sometimes the pastor's wife 
or some other woman selected for the purpose is especially help- 
ful to brides. 

Medical Examination 

The value of the counsel of a well chosen physician at the 
entrance to marriage is taken for granted. The interval should 
be *a minimum of two weeks and better four. In many states a 
medical check-up is required before marriage to make certain 
that both are free from venereal disease in a communicable 
stage. But the significance of the medical examination goes far 
beyond this. It may reveal health problems yet unrecognized 
which sooner or later would affect the marriage if not under- 
stood. Or there may be need of special counsel to these two as 
to their sexual adjustment and the planning of their families. 
Any study of hereditary obstacles or ill health should come 
before the engagement is announced. 
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Should the Minister Attempt to Dissuade Some f 

In some cases the minister will feel it necessary to dissuade 
people from marrying, especially if he finds them very young or 
if their plan to marry seems hasty and ill considered. It is doubt- 
ful whether a minister ought to tell a couple about whom he 
has misgivings that he does not believe they can make a success 
in marriage. They may prove him wrong by going ahead and 
making a real success. But the minister may well say: “In view 
of this and this unsolved problem do you not think it would 
be better for all concerned to delay your marriage until you 
have been able to think these matters through?'’ They may co- 
operate willingly or they may go to some one else and be mar- 
ried. In either case one has dealt faithfully with them and has 
given no ground of offense. 

There is another type of case in which a kindly firmness is 
necessary, and that is when persons indicate in any way as 
occasionally happens that they do not really intend to live in 
accordance with Christian standards. There will be also some 
divorced persons whom a minister must inform kindly that the 
laws of his particular church do not permit him to remarry them. 
Or it may be a matter of conscience with him rather than a 
specific law of the church. 

We are not here raising the question as to whether ministers 
should marry persons who are divorced. This matter is explicitly 
regulated in the legislation of some of the denominations them- 
selves. Some ministers personally refuse to marry any divorced 
person. This seems a simple solution but it may involve cruel 
injustice. For most pastors this solution would seem too easy and 
too arbitrary, and it would seem that each case should be con- 
sidered on its merits. 

In any event the minister is concerned both to help the persons 
who come to him and to maintain Christian standards. And he 
wants to do all in a Christian way. If he feels justified in conduct- 
ing the ceremony he will have a special concern for helping the 
person who has made one domestic failure to understand the 
destructive factors which wrecked his or her first marriage, and 
to avoid such errors in the second. 

Some divorced persons will already have developed insight 
into the causes of their first failure and will be determined to 
avoid such mistakes in the future. Others will be under the 
illusion that all they needed was a change of partners, when, in 
fact, the reason for failure was partly in themselves. So they will 
have learned nothing from their first experience and will be likely 
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to wreck any other marriage into which they may enter unless 
their approach is redirected. 

Where there has been a first failure the minister will certainly 
not want to pass over the matter with the mere hope that this 
new venture will be more successful. If he does this he will be 
failing his people and neglecting to minister to a great need. 
Moreover the number of divorces will continue to grow and too 
many of them will be among the couples married by ministers 
who do not take enough care with their people. 

When the minister does not know the facts with reference to 
a proposed remarriage after divorce he should see the court 
records if possible. These he will need to interpret to the best of 
his ability. He should also supplement such records by any other 
background information that is necessary. Sometimes a person 
who represents himself as divorced has not actually secured the 
decree. Or there may be other things which the person planning 
to marry the divorced individual ought to know about. In such 
cases is not the minister compelled to say something like this: 
“In view of the fact that we want to build soundly would it not 
be fairer to all concerned to delay the marriage until we can 
clear up these matters? When we finally carry it through we want 
to have removed all obstacles so that the marriage will have the 
best chance of success.” 

In addition to those who are not ready to marry although 
essentially good family-building material are those to whom mar- 
riage must bring more hardship and suffering than all the possible 
good it can offer. Some people have heavy handicaps for marriage 
and parenthood. They must face frankly the inescapable facts. 
If there is serious emotional instability, if there is a high inci- 
dence of mental disease in the family, if there is active tubercu- 
losis or venereal disease, or if a medical examination has shown 
that for some reason normal sex relations will not be possible 
for this couple the minister can not sidestep such facts. He wants 
to be sure that a marriage has some chance of success and is not 
doomed to disaster from the start before he officiates. 

The advantages of careful planning and of acquaintance of 
the minister with the couple are so great that ministers should 
cultivate in the public mind the idea that marriages are not to 
be performed hastily. The rule of having a period of days be- 
tween the application for a license and the solemnization of 
marriage helps remove the evils of haste and casualness. So also 
do definite regulations by denominations or by local groups of 
ministers. 
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III. The Content of Premarital Instruction 

No fixed outline or body of premarital instruction would be 
best either for the clergymen or his couples. While the minister 
will have his own convictions as to the most important matters, 
he will want to take these up in the way best suited to the needs 
of the couple. His role will be that of an experienced friend 
guiding their thought and stimulating them to express them- 
selves and to ask questions if necessary. His function is vastly 
more important than merely giving good advice however valu- 
able that may be. 

Having conveyed to the bride and groom the impression that 
their marriage is sacred, and tremendously important to him, the 
minister will proceed with them informally to explore some of 
the possibilities through which their undertaking can be brought 
to the greatest success. Some prosaic details and some hopes that 
can not be fully expressed in words are involved in these pre- 
marital interviews. Let us look at an important detail first. 

The License 

The minister may begin his counseling with a reference to the 
license. If this is yet to be secured he may be able to give valu- 
able direction. If it is already in hand it will suggest a number 
of points of interest such as present homes, future residence and 
whether this is the first marriage for each of these persons. In 
discussing their future residence the minister may be able to help 
them to make valuable acquaintances in the new place. 

Degree of Acquaintance and Compatibility of Temperament 

How long they have been engaged and where they met are 
questions on which people easily start talking. Persons who have 
known each other for a long time have probably already made 
many of the major adjustments of personality. 

Research studies have shown that marriages preceded by long 
acquaintance have a much higher average of success than the 
more hasty ones. Without thorough acquaintance it can be little 
more than a guess whether there is a reasonable assurance of 
compatibility of temperament and personality. Compatibility is 
based partly on the kind of personalities people bring into mar- 
riage but it is also to a considerable degree a matter of develop- 
ing good habits of adjustment between them. 

Whether their tastes, wishes, habits, ideals and values are suf- 
ficiently harmonious to provide a broad basis of understanding 
and fellowship; whether they enjoy the same pursuits, have the 
same interests, are able to appreciate the same friends; whether 
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they know how to disagree without unkindness, to control their 
anger, to find a true harmony of spirit in spite of differences— 
these matters throw light on the question of their compatibility. 

In the end, compatibility is something to be achieved but it is 
easier to develop when two people want somewhat the same 
things from life, and want to go in the same direction. Some min- 
isters are using a personality inventory to find what are the main 
problems of adjustment that two people will find in their life 
together. The Bernreuter Personality Scale is one such inven- 
tory . 28 Any help in achieving a vital companionship is to be 
grasped because marriage is a comradeship of love, with emphasis 
on the comradeship as well as on the love. 

The Maturity of Their Love 

The study of personalities and interests and the way people 
adjust to each other will provide an approach to a deeper ques- 
tion, whether they understand what love for each other involves; 
whether they have gone beyond mere infatuation and have 
achieved a unity of creative comradeship. 

The minister may counsel them to keep their love at a high 
level both in the great things and the little things. He may counsel 
each to maintain something of the attractiveness which drew 
them together in the first place. He may well advise them to avoid 
conflicts as much as they can and to solve the problems which 
arise without letting them grow to serious proportions. He will 
urge them to keep strong ties of common interest, doing things 
together, talking things over and telling interesting things to 
each other. Especially will they want to maintain a sacred place 
in their hearts for the loyalties which hold them together. As a 
more experienced person the minister will understand that while 
love is the greatest thing in marriage, as in life, it is far deeper 
and more inclusive than many young persons have realized. 
While they know its thrills, they are likely to need continued 
growth in order to realize its depths. 

Intelligent love for each other will reinforce the determination 
of two people to make their marriage what they want it to be. 
The more they love each other in a mature way the less likely 
they will be to lose their morale when things are difficult either 
in tenns of circumstances around them or of their own adjust- 
ments to each other. In any case their marriage will be about what 
they make it and it is an inspiring thing that these two want to 
organize their lives around their love for each other and that 
each wants to create happiness for the other. 
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One would not suggest that success in marriage comes by sheer 
determination for it is a vastly more delicate and pleasing thing 
than that. Yet in every marriage there is need of steadfast will to 
keep up the march even if the way becomes difficult at times and 
the goal is not always as clear as we would wish. 

Marriage is a process of growth together. It is not merely an 
interesting event. People who are most likely to succeed are not 
those who take the attitude of spectators waiting to see whether 
their marriage is to be a success but those who work together to 
make it succeed. They realize that they will have the sort of 
marriage which they create. 

Love will lead people to have a special appreciation of good 
techniques for settling their problems. In marriage as in every 
other art it is better to have good tools to work with than poor 
ones. Habits of fair play, of settling difficulties in the wisdom 
of love and of using our differences in the interest of creative 
adjustments are good tools for success in marriage. 

Love in marriage can become deeper and more satisfying as 
time goes on. This, however, requires skill and artistry in such 
things as learning to please each other, enriching their com- 
panionship, avoiding hurts, continuing the spirit of courtship 
and practicing the Golden Rule in their life together. Love grows 
through expression in words, looks, tones and acts. It gives richest 
motivation and most complete fulfilment for a man and woman. 
Its lustre can be retained through life by a man and woman who 
grow together and grow individually through the years. 

Distinctness of the New Family 

The integrity of the new status must be recognized. During a 
person’s early years he or she is primarily son or daughter in 
the parental home. At marriage the status is changed and one 
becomes primarily husband or wife in the new home. The min- 
ister will, of course, want the bride and groom to maintain the 
kindliest relationships with their childhood homes, and each to 
be on good terms with relatives and friends of the other; but it 
must be clear that the new unity is much closer than all other ties. 

Some marriages prove unhappy, and soon come to disaster 
because the relationships of one or the other to his original home 
are maintained too much on a childhood level. At marriage, so 
to speak, one burns his bridges behind him. He must not say, 
nor even think in the back of his mind, that if he has difficulty 
in marriage he can always escape to the original home. This will 
be a fleeing back toward a childhood that can never be recap- 
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tured. Meanwhile adulthood including marriage will be sacri- 
ficed. Each person must recognize the truth expressed in Scrip- 
ture that in marriage a man shall “leave his father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife.” 

Even though a couple live with his or her parents for a time 
they are primarily husband and wife and only secondarily son 
and daughter. To fail to make the new union supreme involves 
great risk to the marriage. Sometimes a little work of the min- 
ister with parents is needed in addition to counseling with young 
people. If so the pastor must be “wise as a serpent and harmless 
as a dove.” 

Religious Backgrounds 

One of the most important questions for mutual exploration 
in premarital interviewing deals with the religious background 
of the two persons. They will usually be glad to talk about their 
religious training, and from their accounts it will be possible to 
judge whether there are differences in family patterns or in per- 
sonal convictions which are likely to cause trouble if held too 
narrowly. The main question is not solely the religious patterns 
of the homes from which they have come but the new pattern 
which they are to establish. And whatever the pattern of their 
home life is to be it will be more firm and satisfying if it has the 
color and warmth of religious faith. 

A rich opportunity is provided for emphasizing the fact that 
religion will not only bless and beautify their union at the start 
but that through life it will be a sustaining power in their home. 
Loyalty to God helps people to be loyal to the best in each other 
and in life itself. The minister will help people to see religion as 
a light on the pathway of life and a means of deeper communion 
with each other. Religious faith will inspire them to see their 
little home as a part of God’s kingdom on earth in which God 
is helping them through their love for each other to find the 
richest experiences and to know Him more fully. 

It is of no slight importance that families in which the mem- 
bers make much of their religious life show a low percentage of 
divorces. This is not merely because divorce is discouraged in 
church circles but because homes whose domestic ties are bound 
together in God have a security that can hardly be known to 
those whose marriages are based merely on secular attitudes. The 
emotions that urge people into marriage are in danger of wither- 
ing unless they have their roots in the entire nature, physical, 
mental and spiritual. 
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Young people respond to high thoughts about the home which 
they are to establish. They want a first-rate marriage, not a 
second-rate one. Their love stirs up the best in them and makes 
them sensitive to the spiritual appeal. If the minister leads them 
to see how religion will bless and help their venture he will not 
only be helping to safeguard their marriage but will also be 
building the household of God on earth. 

If a minister learns that some person in his flock is considering 
marriage with a Roman Catholic he should make sure in a kindly 
way that the young person understands what this involves. The 
pamphlet If I Marry A Roman Catholic put out by the Federal 
Council of Churches at five cents is a source of information and 
a good thing to put into the hands of young people. Should a 
firm decision be made in favor of such a marriage there are still 
many ways in which a minister can help the Protestant person. 
And in many cases such a couple will prefer to be married under 
Protestant auspices. That the Roman Catholic Church does not 
approve of such a decision is not the final answer. 

The Distinctive Meaning of Christian Marriage 

Emphasis may well be laid on the distinctive nature of Chris- 
tian marriage as a union in accordance with the will of God 
for the happiness of his children. In it they are to recognize that 
God is the Author and Sustainer of the love which binds them 
together and their constant Help and Guide. Christian marriage 
is a high partnership. In it the two are to have not only the 
indispensable qualities of tolerance, adjustability and good sense 
but reverence for each other and for their venture. Such a mar- 
riage is marked by the spirit of dedication and self-giving and 
by the habit of thinking of the other more than the self. It has 
not only good intentions but a flame of reverence and devotion 
burning on the high altar of its daily experience. 

Christian qualities of life make people more adjustable and 
adaptable but Christian marriage calls for more than good char- 
acter. It calls for creative resourcefulness, for the highest develop- 
ment of the art of living together, for building up areas of agree- 
ment and happy cooperation and decreasing hurts, frustrations 
or conflicts. Even with the best kind of a start a marriage will 
not succeed automatically. The pair will need to care enough 
about their undertaking to turn each difficulty into a challenge 
to go on to a more and more creative fellowship. 

The Christian ideal of marriage requires continued steadfast 
endeavor to win together the high goals of life and to transmit 
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the Christian heritage to children. Such marriage requires not 
only length, “as long as both shall live,” but breadth in the 
union of one complete personality to another complete personal- 
ity, depths in its foundations, and height in its spiritual upreach. 
Such a marriage is indissoluble because of its intrinsic quality. 
God joins people together through the reality of this union and 
not merely by the word of man. 

The Sex Question 

A reverent and at the same time realistic recognition of sex 
as an important element in marriage is indispensable. It is not 
realistic to hold that even ideal sexual adjustment will take the 
place of desirable adjustments in the mental, social and spiritual 
areas. But sex should be recognized as one of the foundations of 
marriage, and when rightly used a help in the adjustments of 
the home. 

Some ministers have believed that the sex question ought to 
receive major attention in their counseling. Others feel that main 
dependence for treatment of the sex problem may be placed upon 
the printed word. Still others hold that examination and in- 
struction by a well-chosen physician is of the greatest importance 
and that the sexual side of marriage may be left to that confer- 
ence. And only the physician can help in spacing children or 
determine certain physical elements of fitness. 

It may be noted however that the sex relationship of husband 
and wife has psychological and spiritual elements. This relation- 
ship enters into a set of values which constitute the heart of 
marriage. The sex relationship in Christian marriage is not the 
mere expression of a physical passion or a biological necessity. It 
is a symbol of the complete dedication of a man and woman to 
each other and of the fact that they are only complete in each 
other. It is an expression of trust and self-giving. The interpreta- 
tion of sex, therefore, is not encompassed by physiology and 
biology. It is a part of the system of meanings and values which 
constitutes the inner essence of marriage. It belongs therefore 
in the field of the minister as counselor and he should feel free 
to deal with the sex relationship as a part of the total unity and 
self-giving of marriage. 

It is especially appropriate that the minister should put sex 
in its place as only one of the adjustments of marriage because 
marital counseling has sometimes been presented as if it were 
primarily counseling about the sex relationship. This is probably 
because counseling experience and research studies have shown 
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that numberless maladjustments grow out of ignorance and faulty 
procedure in this relationship. At the other extreme marriage has 
sometimes been discussed with such artificiality that the sexual 
aspect of it has been passed over as too delicate to talk about. 

Some persons will need to be freed from prudishness which 
surrounds sex with deep emotional inhibitions and others from 
gratification-mindedness which fails to connect sex with reverence 
for personality. Many women who have not been prepared for 
the sexual union of marriage have suffered from sexual malad- 
justments. Sound premarital counseling is so helpful that in a 
group of some hundreds of wives well instructed before marriage 
not one was sexually maladjusted. 

While it is perfectly clear that sexual maladjustments have 
ruined many marriages, the encouraging fact is that they are 
usually unnecessary. They can be largely relieved or better can 
be almost entirely prevented by an intelligent approach and 
wholesome emotional attitudes. When ignorance is relieved and 
faulty emotional attitudes are cleared up there is little danger of 
grave sexual maladjustment in most cases. 

The idea that because this matter is more freely talked about 
in our time it is therefore well understood is a dangerous false- 
hood. Equally so is the old idea that the sex question will take 
care of itself if there is love between the two. Whole-hearted love 
will help them to study each other’s sexual as well as other needs. 
Ignorance and clumsiness here will put a strain upon them, 
whereas a skilful and complete sex relationship will confirm and 
deepen their love. The artistry of love-making uses biological 
differences as means of mutual joy-giving and more complete 
union so that the expression of Scripture is fulfilled that in 
marriage “the two shall become one flesh.” 

Respect for the human body calls upon us all to live in such 
a way that family life has the buoyancy and sparkle of health. 
Poor health and overstrain are costly in marriage as everywhere 
else. It is better for people to live by a simple pattern and pro- 
gram than to impair health and happiness by overstrain. A 
wholesome life is an aid to happiness and healthy bodies are an 
aid to good marriages. 

Parenthood and the Spacing of Children 

“I suppose you both want children” is a natural remark. A 
couple who agree about children start out with unity on a very 
important matter. The minister is aware that families which he 
unites will be more firmly bound together and more complete 
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because of children. He knows also that the future of the Chris- 
tian church will be shaped chiefly by children brought up in 
Christian homes. If there are not enough children in church 
homes there will not be so many people in the church. Evangelism 
reaching out to persons who have lacked the blessings of Chris- 
tian nurture may by the grace of God help build the church but 
the Christian movement will be built most of all by people born 
into a Christian heritage. From this point of view the bearing, 
protection and nurturing of children becomes an inspiring part 
of the life plan of a Christian man and woman. 

By emphasizing the desirability of children, especially where 
the husband and wife are of good stock and of superior personal 
qualities the clergyman will be encouraging the increase of the 
more fit portion of the population. This is of utmost significance 
for the future of the nation and of the world. The part of our 
citizenry best prepared to give good heredity and nurture is not 
perpetuating itself while the feebleminded are said to average 
over seven children per couple. 

For the protection of the health of the mother and of children, 
and for the best interests of the family, the question may arise 
as to the spacing of pregnancies, making parenthood voluntary 
rather than accidental. The husband and wife should be cau- 
tioned against postponing parenthood too long. At the same time 
a word needs to be said about the obligation of welcoming the 
child, if one should come at a time when the parents would not 
have planned it, since no method of birth control is entirely 
dependable in all cases. The minister will do well to counsel the 
young people to avoid unsatisfactory and dangerous methods of 
birth control. 

He may advise them in case they desire a suggestion on this 
matter to seek the advice of a physician who is skilled in this 
field, or to go to a maternal health clinic if one is available. 
Ministers wishing more extended material on counseling in regard 
to planned parenthood may secure a booklet entitled Marital 
Counseling in Relation to Planned Parenthood from the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Finance 29 

Since the financial question is of great importance to every 
family, the minister may make the point that attitudes toward 
money serve not only as a test of character, but also as a test of 
adjustment in marriage. Each one as an unmarried person has 
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probably been in the habit o£ making his or her own decisions 
about the use of money. In the family, however, there must be 
teamwork, and a fine consideration of each other. 

Plans for setting up their domestic arrangements enter here. 
These must now be brought down to earth in solid reality. People 
will have to achieve teamwork as to what they want, how to plan 
for it, how to economize and how to spend. They should live on 
his income if possible. If for good reasons she is to continue to 
work their living expenses should not consume the earnings of 
both. They will want to save for children and a home of their 
own, and her earnings, so far as possible, should be saved for 
such purposes. 

Some Cautions 

While the minister will not wish to stress the negative side he 
may want to caution the couple against demanding perfection 
of each other, against expecting a flawless marriage or thinking 
that all is lost if there are misunderstandings and disappoint- 
ments. The counselor may also caution them against saying 
things that hurt, and especially against forgetting the ways of 
courtship or dropping the attitude of wishing to please each other 
that was characteristic of their early love-making. 

The Level of Thinking About Marriage 

The minister may well bring the interview to a close on the 
spiritual level. By good counseling procedure he will have re- 
leased and confirmed in two people the desire to express in their 
marriage a dedication to God and to each other for the purpose 
of creating a unit of life energized and inspired by love. Men 
and women will dedicate their abilities and their differences to 
the creation of homes in which parents will grow together in 
mind and spirit and children will receive through Christian 
nurture the blessings of a rich spiritual heritage. 

IV. Types of Procedure in Premarital Counseling 
Illustrated 

The following types of procedure are outlined in order to offer 
some interesting features and variations used by a number of 
men who have had long and successful experience in the field of 
premarital counseling. 

Dr. Warren D: Bowman and His Questions 

Dr. Warren D. Bowman, pastor of the Washington City Church 
of the Brethren, who has recently put out an excellent pamphlet 
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entitled Counseling With Couples Before Marriage / 0 emphasizes 
the need for an unhurried period, preferably in the minister’s 
study. He also recognizes the desirability of adapting the confer- 
ence to the needs of the couple. Although he varies his procedure 
with different couples his interviewing is based in general on the 
following questions: 

1. How long have you known each other? 

2. Are you really in love? 

3. What do your families think of your marriage? 

4. How do your ages correspond? 

5. Is there anything in the personality of either of you that 
might hinder marital happiness? 

6. What are your plans for growth in love? 

7. What attitude will you take toward difficulties that may arise? 

8. What kind of friends will you have? 

9. Have you had a physical examination? 

10. What economic plans have you made? 

11. What are your plans for living accommodations? 

12. Have you discussed the matter of children? 

13. Do you possess adequate information relative to physical ad- 
justment in marriage? 

14. What part will religion play in your marriage? 

Dr. Bowman supplements his counseling by the printed word. 
He says: 

“Each couple 31 receives a copy of Dr. Leland Foster Wood’s 
book, Harmony in Marriage , as a gift, and they are urged to 
study it carefully as a part of their preparation for marriage. A 
copy of Dr. Oliver M. Butterfield’s book. Marriage and Sexual 
Harmony , is also placed in their hands for their study.” 

Dr. Roy A. Burkhart's Plan 

Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, pastor of the First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, says: 

“It is my practice not to marry a couple 32 without going through 
a process of study with them. If they are not willing to go 
through that process, they are sent to another minister. In seven 
and one half years I have married 621 couples and I have gone 
through an extensive process with all but a few. There has been 
a degree of study, however, even with those. I have lost perhaps 
a dozen couples who were unwilling to go through such a study. 
Some ministers have told me, Tf you demand that of your couples, 
you won’t have any weddings.’ I have averaged 100 a year and 
I believe that figure speaks for itself. 
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“The number of pre-marital interviews with a couple will 
depend largely on the degree of insight they show, their questions, 
and their interest. I ordinarily have three one-hour interviews 
with a couple before marriage and one subsequent to marriage. 
The first three are in my study. The fourth is in the couple’s 
home after their marriage.” 

Dr. Burkhart finds it valuable to have something in the hands 
of the people during the interview so he has prepared his mate- 
rial in the form of a little book entitled A Guide for a Man a?id 
Woman Looking T oward Marriage. This he uses as the basis for 
their conversation. Starting with a few encouraging words to the 
effect that their marriage can be a happy one, he gives four rules 
for a happy marriage as follows: 

1. Make up your mind that your marriage can be happy and 
determine to Jbe big enough to make it increasingly so. 

2. Hold the highest ideals for your marriage but remember you 
are imperfect people and that year by year both of you can 
grow gradually toward the ideal. So see each other not only 
as you are but in light of all you can become. 

3. Be true and honest with each other. 

4. Burn your bridges. You have set out to build a home founded 
according to God’s laws. Let nothing turn you from that pur- 
pose, In all human relations your love is the final truth. 

Then he takes up eight major questions which are as follows: 

1. Are you really in love? 

2. Are you ready for marriage? 

3. Can you build a true companionship that will grow with the 
years? 

4. Have you faced the problems of marriage frankly and with 
mutual understanding? 

5. Have you thought through a budget? 

6. Why you will want to go to a physician. 

7. Have you prepared for the greater sacrament of marriage? 

8. What part is God to have in building your home? 

Schedule of Inquiries for Premarital Interview , by Dr. Oliver 
M. Butterfield 

Dr. Oliver M. Butterfield puts a list of questions into the hands 
of the young people. From this he asks them to select any which 
they would like to take up. His list is as follows: 

Schedule of Inquiries for Premarital Interview 
1. How long acquainted? Where did you meet? (How well 
acquainted?) 
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2. How do your families feel about the match? 

3. Where do you expect to live after the marriage? 

4. What are your business connections? Ambitions? Perma- 
nence? Will the wife work after marriage? How long? 

5. Have you agreed on a practical budget? Who will keep the 
books? 

6. Does either of you carry life insurance? 

7. Has either of you health problems to face? 

How long since you had physical examinations? 

Do you plan to have examinations before marriage? 

8. Social Life and Recreations: 

Do you have the same set of friends in general? 

Does either of you dislike some of the other's friends? 
What amusements or hobbies do you have in common? 
Separately? 

How do you get on with each other's relatives? 

9. Home Life and Plans: 

How do you agree on likes and dislikes in food? Music? 

Clothes? Color schemes, etc.? 

Have you ambitions to own your own home? 

10. Sex Information and Reading: 

What have you read on the sexual aspects of marriage? 
Would you like the name of a reliable physician whom 
you could consult if you wished to do so? 

Are you agreed about children? 

Do you have reliable information on birth control? 

1 1 . Miscellaneous Inquiries: 

Anxieties about problems of differences in temperament, 
heredity, age, education, religion, family dominance, 
travel. 

12. Religious Life and Attitudes: 

What were the religious habits and attitudes of your 
parents? 

Do you personally differ from your parents in such mat- 
ters? 

What are your plans for religious life after marriage? 

13. Dismissal with Some Plan for Subsequent Contacts. 

Suggestions of Dr. Burton Scott Easton and Dr. Howard Chandler 
Robbins 38 

From “The Bond of Honour" by Burton Scott Easton and 
Howard Chandler Robbins we give the essence of the procedure 
which they advocate particularly for clergymen of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church. They begin with two brief chapters; first, 
‘‘The Essential Principle of Marriage,” and second, “The History 
of the Service.” 

“Preliminaries of the Solemnization of Matrimony” which they 
believe desirable are offered as follows: 

1. First and foremost each party should be asked to sign a decla- 
ration that the marriage is approached as a lifelong union 
and that membership in a Christian church exists or is con- 
templated. 

2. Each party should be requested to sign a declaration that no 
impediment to the marriage exists, that is, those named ex- 
plicitly by the regulations of the church and by local civil law. 

3. Blanks should be filled out by each party giving all necessary 
personal information. 

4. It is usually helpful to suggest that the couple fill out together 
some standard budget sheet. 

5. Many states now require health certificates or, at least, cer- 
tificates of freedom from venereal disease; the clergyman 
should make sure that these have been procured. But in any 
case he should urge a full health examination for both parties 
and stress the importance of this in view of their approaching 
marriage. 

6. An inquiry should be made about instruction in the physical 
aspects of marriage. 

7. In Episcopal parishes where confession is practiced, both par- 
ties may be asked to make a general confession, carefully pre- 
pared for, that will cover their entire lives. In other cases the 
clergyman may advise corresponding self-examination. 

These formalities having been completed and the minister 
having assured himself that the persons to be married have 
carefully read the Marriage Service, he is now ready to begin 
the premarital instruction which throughout is to be based 
upon it. Each should be provided with a Marriage Service, 
and go over it phrase by phrase, from the opening rubric. 

These authors then take up the Episcopal service and show 
how phrase by phrase it can be followed in the preparation of 
young people for marriage. “Liturgical Notes” and “Marriage 
Instruction” are given in connection with each part of the cere- 
mony. There is a canon of the Protestant Episcopal Church which 
makes it compulsory for all its clergymen to give premarital 
instruction to all whom they unite and this part of the book 
aims to help them do this effectively. 
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V. The Wedding ’Day and After 
The Atmosphere of the Wedding 
During a wedding all who are present should feel that some- 
thing of sacred and tremendous moment is taking place. The min- 
ister should guard against making any wedding merely a part of 
the routine of his work. To the young people their own wedding 
is an event of a lifetime. Therefore the minister should make it 
impressive and beautiful in a spiritual sense so that there will 
be a consciousness of the presence and blessing of God. All who 
participate in the wedding should enter into it reverently, as 
an occasion hallowed by God’s presence. 

A Formula Suggesting Later Counseling When Necessary 
Some ministers are developing a formula which enables them 
at the close of a marriage ceremony to make it clear that their 
counsel will be available any time the young people have a 
problem on which they need help. The procedure is that when 
the wedding is over and the farewells are being said the minister 
takes the hand of the groom and says cordially: /‘Remember I 
guarantee this marriage. If ever you want my help you will find 
the latch string out// 

This assurance plants a seed thought which will spring up 
later if occasion requires it. At some time when an unusually 
difficult adjustment may have to be made, or possibly when they 
are thinking that the marriage has failed, they will remember 
the continuing interest of the minister who married them. Then 
instead of rushing off to the divorce court they will go back to the 
minister. Or in case he is not available they will seek some other 
counselor because from the time of their marriage it has been 
established in their minds that when there is difficulty a counselor 
is better than a court. Thus good premarital counseling blends 
into post-marital helpfulness and safeguards marriages by meeting 
difficulties constructively. 

Ministers feel justified in saying that they guarantee such mar- 
riages because it is understood that the “guarantee” is primarily 
a challenge and that if people will work together in harmony with 
the principles brought out in the premarital interview they will 
keep their marriage on its true course and far indeed from the 
reefs of marital shipwreck. 

Cooperation of the Minister's Wife 
The minister’s wife can do much by her kindly interest to 
create the right atmosphere for the occasion. There are wives 
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who establish a friendly contact with the young people both for 
the sake of the occasion and with the purpose of taking a helpful 
interest in them afterwards in their new homes. All that a min- 
ister can do for a couple can be enhanced by his wife. Some wives 
participate with their husbands in the premarital counseling itself. 

The Wedding Fee 

A little matter which may be either a help or a hindrance to 
relationships of permanent cordiality is the attitude toward the 
fee. While most bridegrooms doubtless wish to pay a fee to the 
minister who marries them there are some ministers who prefer 
not to accept fees for weddings. At the other extreme are some 
whose interest in the fee is too obvious. In a field in which there 
is no uniformity of practice no rules can here be laid down, but 
the minister must make the marriage essentially a service that is 
beyond price, which he renders as a man of God in helping to 
establish the new home. He will do this gladly for many who 
can afford only a small fee, if any. An impression of commercial- 
ism is a detriment to the minister’s relationship with the new 
family and to his spiritual function. 

Continued Education 

Side by side with the personal counseling which the pastor does, 
and interblending with it, is his program 34 for continued educa- 
tion in family life. The influence and example of the pastor’s 
own family is an educational factor of first importance. In addi- 
tion to this either his home, or the church, or both, may be made 
centers from which helpful literature on family problems can 
be distributed according to the needs and interests of various 
individuals and families. 

A card list of couples with pertinent facts about them is of 
great value. These cards make information readily available. The 
anniversaries may well be remembered by the pastor in a card 
or personal greeting. The birth of children, and outstanding items 
such as service experience, church activities and leadership, pro- 
motions and special achievements will be recorded. With couples 
remaining in the vicinity the pastor will naturally keep in close 
contact through calling. Some ministers are developing valuable 
techniques by which in their calling they meet entire families. 
This is done, by prearrangement, rather than merely taking a 
chance of finding those who happen to be at home. 

Close Contacts Maintained 

In addition to this, it is well if the pastor and his wife can 
occasionally get each couple whom they have married into their 
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own home. In the total relationship between the minister and 
the families which he unites, this may be as valuable as for him 
to call in their homes. 

Special Sermons 

Sermons dealing with home and family life are becoming in- 
creasingly a feature in the pulpit ministry of a large number of 
clergymen. These sermons, dealing with the problems of young 
people in the courtship age, as well as the other interests of home 
and hearth, demonstrate the pastor’s continued interest in the 
homes of his people and carry out an educational influence in 
many ways of which he may not even be aw r are. 

Some pastors are making the wedding bells reunion an out- 
standing event to which all couples who have been married 
during the preceding year are invited as special guests. Naturally 
the couples of earlier years also flock to these reunions, some of 
them coming from a distance and bringing their children with 
them. Couples residing elsewhere can be kept in contact with 
the pastor and the church through a regular system of anniversary 
greetings and through sending outlines of the sermons preached 
on such occasions to those who are not able to be present. 

Courses on Family Relationships 

The church school is naturally a great aid in the program of 
family education. In a few schools there are special classes for 
brides and grooms. Classes on courtship and preparation for 
marriage and also young married people's classes are numerous. 
A permanent program of education involving courses for young 
people, for young homemakers and for couples who have grow- 
ing children, will provide constant stimulus and inspiration for 
spiritual growth and will unite a large number of families by 
strong ties to the church which ministers vitally to their needs. 

Through these classes incidental service of great importance 
can be rendered by bringing to the attention of their members 
the best literature, not only on relations of husbands and wives, 
but on child development and other problems of family rela- 
tionships. Thus there will be the closest possible connection be- 
tween the church and the family and each will be of benefit to 
the other. The church which promotes a family-centered life will 
be securely founded in the hearts and lives of its people. 

Summary 

The kind of churches we can have and the kind of world we 
can build will depend more upon the quality of home life than 
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upon any other single factor. The total home building program 
may be divided into the following six parts: 

1. Training in the home as vital experience in cooperative living 
with understanding of roles and adjustments in the family. 

2. Education for marriage and homemaking as an integral part 
of the program of religious education. 

3* A definite effort to safeguard marriages through premarital 
interviews, through the enhancing of the religious value of 
the ceremony itself, and through post-marital follow-up. 

4. A permanent program for family and parent education in 
classes of married people in various age groups. 

5. The stimulating and guidance of a program of worship and 
spiritual growth in each family in the church. 

6. The educating of church leaders to a greater awareness of the 
need in this important field. 

Above all, in dealing with the vitally important matters of the 
home and the family, the minister will be brought to a deep 
sense of dependence upon God and to an awareness of the need 
of preparing himself in the best possible way in order that all 
couples whom he marries may truly be united spiritually, as well 
as legally, and may be bound together in the true household of 
God on earth. 

Some Books on Family Relationships 35 

You Can Be Happily Married , by Gilbert Appelhof, Jr., Macmillan, 
1941, 2l8p., $2.00 

A careful appraisal of personality factors affecting success in mar- 
riage and counsel as to marital adjustments. 

What the American Family Faces , by Ernest W. Burgess and others, 
Eugene Hugh Publications, Chicago, 1942, 254p., $3.50. (I2.50 to 
ministers) 

Valuable help on the church program of education for family life 
and counseling in family relationships. 

A Guide for a Man and Woman Looking Toward Marriage , by Roy 
A. Burkhart, Hearthside Press, Flushing, N. Y., 1943. 6op., $.50 
An excellent little book to give to young people at engagement or 
as their marriage approaches. 

Marriage and Sexual Harmony , by Oliver M. Butterfield, Emerson 
Books, revised 1938, 96p., $.50 

Has proven very useful for young married people and those enter- 
ing marriage. 

Marriage and Family Counseling, by Sidney E. Goldstein, McGraw- 
Hill, 1945 
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Legal, economic, biological, psychological and spiritual problems 
in marriage. 

Conserving Marriage and the Family , by Ernest R. Groves, Macmillan, 
1944, i38p., $1.75 

A book of wise counsel to help those who are failing in marriage 
and are tempted, perhaps unwisely, to seek divorce. A help to the 
pastor or other counselor who has such cases to deal with. 
Christianity and the Family, by Ernest R. Groves, Macmillan, 1942, 

229P-, $2.00 

A helpful interpretation of the interdependence between the 
church and the home, both in the realm of values and in the 
practical field of mutual support. The place of education for 
family life and of marital counseling in the church program. 
Preparing for Marriage , by Paul Popenoe, Institute of Family Rela- 
tionships, Los Angeles, California, 24p., $.25 
A valuable brief interpretation of the sex relationship in marriage. 
Marriage Is a Serious Business , by Randolph Ray, Whittlesey House, 
1944, ifi4p., $2.00 

Counsel on importance of marriage and on principles of success 
in it. 

Counseling and Psychotherapy, by Carl R. Rogers, Houghton, Mif- 
flin, 1942 

A non-directive and client-centered type of counseling. 

A Marriage Manual, by Abraham Stone, m.d. and Hannal Stone, m.d., 
Simon and Schuster, 1935, 334p., $2.50 

Adjustments from a medical point of view. Question and answer 
method. Based on extended clinical experience. 

Harmony in Marriage, by Leland Foster Wood, Round Table Press, 
1940, 1 22p., $1.00 cloth; $.75 gift edition with certificate and in a 
white box 

A book for brides and grooms. Harmonizing of two personalities, 
physical harmony, parenthood and the spiritual meaning of fam- 
ily life. 
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Where can we find the leadership for education in marriage 
and family life in the ordinary church group or even in the 
larger centers? The previous chapters have suggested some 
of the phases of family life education for which leaders are 
needed. How and where can we recruit leaders? What kind 
of leaders shall be recruited? What is the purpose of training 
them? How can we conduct the training? How important is 
supervision, and how can it be accomplished? These are 
some of the essential questions which must be answered if 
we are to carry through a program of family life education 
in the church and community. 

RECRUITING THE LEADERS 

Who Can Be a Leader? 

Anyone can lead in something he can do and is willing to 
teach others. Anyone who has lived in a family has some 
experiences which may be shared with others and is, there- 
fore, a potential leader. This may be on a very simple level. 
It may be teaching another how to make some dish of food 
or how to prepare an adequate diet for a child or a sick 
person. It may be teaching another to make a garment, weave 
a mat, or weave a new pattern on the loom. It may be teach- 
ing another person to pray or to lead her children in religious 
understanding or practice. It may be teaching others to read, 
or it may be leading a group or teaching a class in some 
phase of family life education. The important thing is that 
the person do something which he or she can do, and that he 
should be willing to attempt to do it for others. The person 
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who had studied ten characters could begin to teach another 
person in the home. In North China, in one church group, 
the standard was set that a class was established when five or 
more persons were taught in a group, even though each might 
be studying individual lessons. The leader then became a 
teacher of literacy in the home. “Preparation for leadership 
goes on whenever a person is acquiring a mature outlook in 
life, gaining resourcefulness, and learning to live effectively 
with other people/’ 1 says a writer on the training of group 
leaders. We have seen in previous chapters that younger boys 
and girls from twelve to fifteen years became “little teachers” 
in the nursery play groups under the supervision of a college 
or high school girl. Young married women in the community, 
older girls in school, fathers, young men, all ages with all 
degrees of formal or informal education, may qualify for 
leadership in this field of the home and family. Girls trained 
in a North China Mothercraft School, which was of a pri- 
mary school level, have carried on nursery play groups in 
their own homes all during the war time period with occa- 
sional supervision from a former teacher. Thousands of girls 
and women, men and boys, have become literate family mem- 
bers under leaders who had had only adult literacy training, 
or one or two years of formal education. 

Character Is Important 

“It is assumed that training is not profitable unless the 
prospective group leader has desirable qualities of character, 
personality, maturity, and interest. None of these is a substi- 
tute for training. The absence of them makes training useless. 
The proper selection of trainees is, therefore, a prerequisite 
to successful training.” 2 Some pastors insist that the leader 
must be an ardent Christian in order to be allowed to take 
charge of a group in any part of the church program. Others 
observe that the person who is willing to do something for 
someone else immediately starts to grow mentally and spirit- 
ually and to make better emotional adjustments. “Any cold- 
hearted Christian who starts to teach a literacy class becomes 
warm-hearted,” observed one pastor who supervised large 
numbers of volunteer leaders in literacy work. “I never felt 
any need to learn more until I started to teach,” said one 
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literacy teacher. “Now I sit up late at night to prepare my 
lessons. I search the dictionary for help, read my Bible more, 
and get help from my grandfather.” 

It is self-evident that the leader must be acceptable to the 
group whom he will lead. Given a person with a character 
which is acceptable, part of the training is to provide the 
information and skills needed by the person to enable him 
to help others. “If the practice of group leadership is to reach 
the level of the best we know, a considerable body of special- 
ized knowledge, attitudes, and skills must be acquired by 
leaders .” 3 This statement certainly applies to the leaders of 
the leaders. However, many people in the local church can 
become leaders in this field of family life, when they are 
prepared to do one thing only. The International Council 
of Religious Education has made a study of leadership for 
fam ily life education. The recommendations say: “Select 
young persons who are themselves happily married, and who 
have mature and well-integrated personalities . . . and give 
these persons a sound scientific foundation for dealing with 
questions which are being asked today .” 4 We may accept this 
as a compassable goal. Every community has some such well- 
adjusted married persons. The training can prepare them to 
answer the questions. 

TRAINING THE LEADERS 

The Purpose of Training 

The purpose of the training is to help leaders to grow, to 
give them self-confidence, to give them status in the eyes of 
the community, and to give them information and skills. This 
will prepare them to give the leadership which they are 
willing to give. In many of the younger churches, the very 
great value of a local person as leader is that he is known 
and trusted by the people. Any new information or skill 
recommended to them has first been demonstrated in the 
family of the leader and therefore is acceptable with the 
local community as nothing introduced from outside can be. 
Training of the leader to change his own attitudes is im- 
portant. In preparing the boys and girls for leadership, one 
of the emphases was upon the fact that they were now becom- 
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ing teachers in the community, and therefore must act like 
teachers. The term teacher in the Chinese community carries 
with it a certain dignity, reliability, and well-known modes 
of conduct. At the same time, the college students were 
reminded of what the local rural conservative community 
expected of them. They were no longer college students but 
community leaders. Specific skills with underlying principles 
drawn from them were taught to the boys and girls. Routines 
for nursery-age children— eating, sleeping, washing, eliminat- 
ing— were stressed, with the reasons for establishing routines. 
The songs and rhymes and stories and games were explained, 
and what each was trying to supply of the child’s needs. 

Principles of Training 

These principles, suggested by the American Association 
for the Study of Group work, are illustrated by actual pro- 
cedures in pieces of work in which the writer participated, 
or observed, in China. 

Practice in Leadership 

Group work supervisors agree that, in the training of leaders 
there should be provision for the actual practice of leadership. 
Effective learning takes place in actual experience. . . . Whatever 
its form, the experimental experience must be real, not just 
anticipated or looked at or read about or talked over . 5 

Training of the aforementioned students of the Mother- 
craft School was given in a Nursery School, where they not 
only studied principles but participated in the work of the 
school, working with the children. At the same time that they 
were in training, they had weekly experience of working 
with children in neighborhood groups in family courtyards. 
They further participated in the parents’ meetings which 
were held in connection with the nursery play groups. In 
this way, they had an experience which enabled them to 
take leadership in their own neighborhood during the war. 

Evaluation of T raining 

Group workers agree that practice alone is not enough but 
that it must be evaluated— turned over, looked at from behind 
and before, “soft spots’; identified, good things seen, considera- 
tion given to how success can be repeated, failures avoided, im- 
provements made here and there. Experience alone may be a 
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costly teacher. Experience that is planned for in advance, looked 
at in retrospect, tried out again and again— that is what leads to 
leadership. This is especially true when the evaluation is co- 
operative, not done by the trainer for the leader, not done by 
the leader alone— for he has no adequate basis for it— but by the 
two together. In helping the leader-in-training to measure what 
he has done against a background of principle and practice, and 
with due account taken of the level of his ability and experience, 
so that he is not vague about it all, nor discouraged or com- 
placent, the professional worker is at his best. . . . Sometimes the 
leader-in-training is asked to keep a “log” of his try-out experi- 
ence, questions being set to help him know what to write down 
and how to comment on it. No other principle of training has 
become more completely accepted than this one emphasizing the 
importance of giving the leader-in-training help in evaluating his 
practice . 6 

The procedure in the pre-professional training given to 
college and university students in the Ginling College Rural 
Service Station and in the Kien Yang Christian Rural Service 
Station, both in West China during the war, was based on 
these principles. 

The general outline of the work to be done in connection 
with the Family Life educational program of the stations 
was sent to the colleges and universities, and students enlisted 
for vacation periods of work on a voluntary basis. Details of 
training and plans were not made until the students arrived. 
The opening week was a training period which included the 
students, local lay leaders, both rural and town recruits. Pro- 
fessors from the colleges and universities had been invited to 
give information and handicraft courses. Problems of the 
communities in which they were to work were placed before 
the group and plans made to meet them. Students and local 
leaders were notified at the beginning that there would be 
an evaluation at the close of the summer project. Some of 
the students prepared written reports, evaluations and recom- 
mendations. Others brought in notes, while local leaders 
made verbal contributions, and staff members added their 
evaluations as members of the group. The whole period was 
as follows: 

One-week training period— students, local leaders, staff. 
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Five-week service period— work in the community —staff mem- 
bers participate and supervise. 

Evaluation— one day to three days— students, local leaders, and 
staff members. 

The evaluation included a criticism of plans before stu- 
dents arrived, preparation of the local community to cooper- 
ate in the training period, the supervision and work project 
and the closing programs and evaluation in rural centers, 
with recommendation for continuing the work begun by the 
students as well as other pieces of work which they saw were 
needed. 

Similarity of Training and Experience 

Group work supervisors agree that training is most effective 
when the training experience is as similar as possible to the 
experience of actual leadership, that is, the leader-in-training 
learns what he is to do as a leader as nearly as possible in the same 
way in which he will later do it . 7 

An illustration of this was found in the way leaders of 
parent education groups were prepared in one church in 
North China. Several parent education groups were held in 
homes. In each case a prominent church leader was the 
nucleus of the group. Members of the church governing 
board, the Sunday school superintendent, and the leader of 
the Gospel Team were among those in such neighborhood 
groups. At the close of the three-month period, when these 
men had experienced notable changes and improvement in 
their own family life, they were recruited as leaders for other 
groups. A week of training was given on how to lead the 
group. Their own experiences were lifted up as examples. 
They were further reinforced by special spiritual nurture 
from the pastor. Each man then went to organize a parent 
education group in some neighborhood where there was at 
least one church family as a nucleus. He used the same pro- 
cedure and materials as he had experienced. 

Ongoing Supervision Essential 

Ongoing supervision is an essential part in the training pro- 
cess, and must be adequately provided for by the agency. Train- 
ing is a process that continues as long as the group leader remains 
at his task . 8 
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The younger and less experienced the leader, the more 
supervision will be needed. The twelve to fifteen-year-olds 
who acted as “little teachers” in the nursery play groups 
required daily and hourly supervision. They had not yet 
reached a place where they could assume consistent responsi- 
bility. The college girl who supervised also worked with 
them. At the close of each period there was a period of 
evaluation and planning for the ensuing day. Every Saturday 
all the “little teachers” from the different classes gathered to 
evaluate their week’s experiences, learn new material, and 
plan for the following week. 

Reference has been made to the pastor who supervised his 
volunteer teachers of literacy in the homes. A public health 
nurse who had trained the children of a school to treat 
trachoma of pupils and village communities, went at regular 
periods to supervise the work and to help the teacher to give 
daily supervision. An itinerating team of a district was com- 
posed of the Chinese district superintendent, the district 
missionary, the public health nurse, the Chinese and mis- 
sionary religious education workers with women and chil- 
dren and the Chinese and missionary supervisors of day 
schools. These worked as a team in giving training in insti- 
tutes, each person teaching some subjects or being responsible 
for worship and the religious nurture of the group in training. 
Following a training institute, they divided their schedules 
for supervision. Two people, a Chinese and a missionary 
leader, went together to the place where a trainee or trainees 
were living and working. After some time another team vis- 
ited the same trainees, and so on through the year. Each team 
helped the trainees in its special field and gave general super- 
vision in all other fields. For example, the public health 
nurses gave special help on health work, but also helped the 
trainee in solving problems connected with the literacy class 
or the worship services. 

Our supervision was assumed by the Homes Committee of 
the North China Christian Rural Service Union in a some- 
what informal manner. A chairman of this committee was 
elected to serve for two years, and the mission allowed some 
time, not to exceed three months, to be devoted to this union 
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work. An annual meeting of the committee was held in dif- 
ferent church centers each time. The committee of three 
members was extended to include two representatives from 
each church operating in that vicinity. An example is seen 
in the meeting held in Paotingfu in the American Board 
Mission. Presbyterians and Salvation Army people, as well 
as the American Board, had large numbers out for the three- 
day sessions. Other missions within a half-day train trip also 
sent representatives. These planned the work for the ensuing 
year, brought exhibits of materials which they had developed 
or had used with effectiveness. The Secretary of Homes Work 
attended the meeting. At the close, each one returned to his 
or her church work with the agreement that he would visit 
at least one nearby church group and share plans and find- 
ings with them. The chairman of the Homes Committee 
followed this by a visit to each of those attending to help 
them to carry through on their own local program and to 
encourage them to carry through with their neighboring 
group. In this way, considerable leadership was developed. 

The Secretary of the National Christian Council who was 
responsible gave considerable supervision to area and city 
leaders each year as she visited the places where such leaders 
were at work, and helped them to solve the problems in- 
volved in carrying through the program of home and family 
work. 

WHERE PEOPLE ARE TRAINED 

In-Service Training 

EXISTING TRAINING GROUPS ADD FAMILY LIFE TRAINING 

Sunday School Institutes and Workshops have sometimes 
in the past given attention to the religious training of chil- 
dren in the homes, but so far as we know this has only been 
incidental. A recent recommendation of the International 
Council of Religious Education says: “Education for family 
life would assume equal place with education for church and 
church school leadership.” 9 In such Sunday school training 
institutes, courses might be given in Bible study for all the 
family, family worship, recreation for the family, how to 
decorate the home for Christian festivals. And the book table 
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would include exhibits of books for children of different 
ages, toys, and pictures. In many of the younger churches, it 
would be necessary to make these available to Christians at 
the training institute. In some places, local merchants would 
stock such goods, if they were introduced to them and a 
demand were pointed out. This might be a part of the work 
of those in charge of the training institute. 

Youth Institutes and Conferences have usually given time 
to relationships between the sexes. This varies with the 
country and the group. This is a particularly important topic 
in China or any country where great changes in freedom 
between the two sexes have come and where there is no set 
pattern of relationships. Practices of youth vary from the 
old rural and city conservative family where marriages are 
arranged arbitrarily by parents, to the ultra-modern univer- 
sity campus rating-dating-mating plan arranged by the young 
people in the western manner. Both extremes of youth and 
all gradations in between may be in a youth institute. Some 
institutes have considered the matter of marriage quite 
frankly. There is opportunity and need for a consideration 
of relationships, for a frank appraisal of engagement and 
marriage ceremonies, relationships between youth and the 
older generation, and for the preparation of counselors of 
youth. Exhibits might include a library of books and pic- 
tures suitable and available for the local church. The pastors 
might be encouraged to have such a lending library for the 
youth and parents of youth, and this preparation of the 
pastor might well be a part of the youth training institute. 

District Training Institutes of many churches have in- 
cluded family literacy, family health, family worship and 
similar topics in the courses given to pastors, Bible women 
and lay workers. There is need for much more thorough 
background teaching on family relationships, preparing youth 
for marriage, and counseling for pastors. A sound biological, 
psychological, and spiritual basis of the relations of the 
sexes, together with the findings of science in these areas of 
human life needs to be made available to church leaders. 

An Interdenominational Area Institute which added such 
training for the upper grade of leaders in service, was held 
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biennially under the auspices of the North China Christian 
Service Union. Missionaries, district superintendents, super- 
visors, and other church leaders attended. Two such insti- 
tutes were held before the war with an attendance of sixty 
or so, from the five northern provinces. In each case a special 
leader from abroad was available. The second such institute 
was held in Honan and led by Dr. Ralph Felton, a specialist 
on the rural church. Mrs. Felton had been trained in child 
guidance and family relationships, as well as having had the 
experience of bringing up a family of children on whom she 
had tried out the theories which she presented. The secretary 
of the National Christian Council carrying the responsibility 
for the Home and Family Work was present, and further 
leadership was provided by those from the area who brought 
their own experiences and materials to the training group. 
A course in health for the home was given by a public health 
nurse from Cheeloo University rural center, and embodied 
her own excellent training plus experience in rural families. 

SPECIAL INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 

Local Church Training work has been referred to in other 
sections. In North China, one church provided a week of 
half-day periods of special training for those who had already 
experienced the parent education group discussion. The 
people attending were already church leaders and were given 
special help to prepare them to lead others. The district 
missionary and the local pastor made up the training team. 

A North China Area Training Institute was organized by 
the National Christian Council for training in Christian 
Home and Family Life. The plan was for a six-weeks' period, 
three of which were completed when the war began. Those 
attending were pastors, teachers, Bible women, and public 
health nurses from the six northern provinces. Courses in- 
cluded worship in the home, preparation for marriage and 
homemaking, recreation in the home, religious education for 
children in the home, nutrition for the family, and birth 
control. The leadership included the secretary of Homes 
Work of the National Christian Council, missionary and 
Chinese church leaders, a doctor, a public health nurse, and 
a nutrition specialist. 
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A Toronto Workshop of church leaders is an example of 
one of the newer and effective ways of training. A Summary 
of Principles and Practices of the Workshop Movement is 
found in a pamphlet called The Workshop to be found in 
the Appendix. The following principles were lifted out and 
used in a Workshop on Home and Family Life in Toronto. 

1. The activity of a Workshop is based upon the problems, 
needs and interests of the participants. 

2. Each participant is expected to do something about his 
problem or his group project. . . . The participant selects the 
problem or project, to be sure; he goes about solving it in any 
way that seems promising to him; he gets whatever assistance 
he requires; no one makes him work by giving him assignments 
or threatening him with poor marks. But he realizes all along, 
that by the end of the Workshop, everyone is going to be curious 
about what he has done. He can do whatever he likes, but he 
knows that others, who know a sound piece of work when they 
see one, are going to look at the result. Sometimes that thought 
makes him glow with exultation. At other times it makes him 
squirm. ... 

The problem determines the product. . . . The point is to 
get something done about the individual's major educational 
concern. The form which this activity takes will be determined 
by the concern. . . . 

3. A Workshop must exemplify the principles of democracy. 

. . . There was never one single feature of the better Workshops 
which could not be changed at any time by discussion and, if 
necessary, by vote of the membership. . . . There was always the 
recognition that a Workshop member was never told to do any- 
thing; he was always asked— in the company of others, whose 
interests would be affected— what would be the best thing to do. 

. . . Every member of the Workshop was the peer of every other 
member. The only special privilege of staff members was that 
of receiving more criticism than anyone else. 

4. A Workshop does not evaluate its members. The members 
evaluate the Workshop. ... In this sort of evaluation it is the 
product which counts, or the proposed attack upon a problem. 

. . . What really interests the staff of a Workshop is to find out 
how effective the Workshop has been and in what respects it 
ought to be improved. ‘ 

a. The first conclusion was that Workshops really changed 
people in the most startling and spectacular fashion. 
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b. The second major conclusion of this study was that Work- 
shop members put into practice the things they did in the Work- 
shop— not the things they studied in books nor the things they 
merely talked about. 

Notice Sent to Those Planning to Attend the Toronto Workshop 
It is most desirable that the Workshop should eventuate with 
specific plans for going to work on a church program, by those 
in attendance— Toronto city church workers, foreign mission 
workers, and others. To this end it would be very helpful for 
these persons to do some preparation in advance. Where possible 
meet together, even two or three people, to discuss your prob- 
lems and resources. Clarify the problems and responsibility for 
doing something about them. 

Some questions to think about and discuss in preparation: 

1. What are the most crucial problems of the family in your 
church? in your community? 

2. What agencies are now at work on these problems and how 
can the church work with them? 

3. What unique contributions has the church to make toward 
the solution of these problems? 

4. What work would you begin for the family if you could do 
just what you would like to have done? 

The Toronto Workshop on Family Life Education was 
composed of twenty-eight members: city missionaries, local 
church and district administrators, foreign missionaries, 
writers of church literature, a Y.W.C.A. secretary, and a few 
home makers. The pre-planning had been done through cor- 
respondence of the administrator in charge of the workshop 
and the leader of it. The leader arrived in the city too late 
to investigate local resources before the Workshop opened, 
consequently resource people were secured later. She had 
been instructed that a daily lecture was desired. The three 
days were divided as follows: 

Lectures : Recent Findings of Research in Family Life, Re- 
search in Chinese Family Life, The Church in Cooperation with 
Other Agencies on Family Life. 

Recess 

Discussion: Listing the Problems of the Group, Introduction 
of Books and Pamphlets, Findings from Group Work. 

Group Work: Groups of four selected own problems from 
those listed. Talked a half hour and reported back to the whole. 
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1. How to get unity into the modern family 

2. Housing and playground space 

3 . Preparation for marriage 

4. Training the leadership 

Resource people were secured to sit with two of the groups 
on the third day. A pastor who was successful in training lay 
workers sat with the group studying the training of leaders, and 
a counselor of young people from a technical high school with 
the group on preparation for marriage. 

The four groups reported back their findings to date and set 
a time for carrying forward their work as a group. 

Group Procedures: Examination of literature and listing 
of bibliography; listing of libraries and other sources from 
which books could be borrowed; interview with resource 
people, as, the head of church camps, preparatory to recom- 
mendations for family camp life for unity. Investigation of 
ways to bring pressure on government and other agencies in 
regard to housing and playground; listing and evaluating 
courses in universities for church leaders; framing of recom- 
mendations to local churches for programs, to city pastors’ 
union for special emphases on family life, to women’s groups 
to take responsibility for certain phases of work, such as visit- 
ing homes, and to denominational boards to recommend 
interdenominational training work. 

Evaluation: Evaluation was done after the close of the 
third session. Representatives of city and foreign missionar- 
ies, the Y.W.C.A., administrators, home-makers, and of a 
group of students who had met on alternate days made up 
the evaluation group. 

Some of the findings were: 

1. Lectures were a quick and easy way to get an introduction to 
findings of science when time was limited. 

2. Pamphlets which could be purchased were good but there 
were not enough of them. 

3. No time to read the library made available. 

4. Group work on own problems had produced more work than 
any other period of three days. Also gave an exchange of ideas 
and provided for future working together. 

5. Reports on groups and on books had never been finished. 
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The leader should have curtailed the time of each one re- 
porting, to finish in time. 

6. Resource people should have been approached before the 
Workshop opened and should have sat in on every session 
of the group. 

7. Other agencies working on home and family life should have 
had the opportunity to join the Workshop, contribute to it, 
and profit from it. 

Pre-Professional Training 

University Training , whether it be of missionaries or of 
nationals, is of immediate concern when we are considering 
leadership for home and family life. 

Society largely depends upon higher institutions for the prep- 
aration of its leaders, including leadership in family life educa- 
tion. The quality of home life has far-reaching effects on indi- 
viduals and communities, and through them on national life. 
Each person’s opportunities and responsibilities in relation to 
home life need adequate consideration in educational programs. 
Since society is largely dependent upon higher institutions for 
the preparation of its leaders, these institutions should provide 
that program for all their students which makes possible a 
leadership contribution in family life education. 10 

The responsibility of the church in connection with edu- 
cation in home and family life is three-fold: it should bring 
to the attention of educators the need for well-prepared lead- 
ership in this field, and, where necessary, direct them to 
sources of information as to what is needed and how to 
include it in the curriculum; it should provide challenging 
opportunities for university students to have field experience 
through church-directed programs; and it should encourage 
students entering the universities to avail themselves of the 
courses in this field. Missionaries, who have themselves pre- 
pared in this field during furlough study, will be best able 
to help educators and to direct programs of home and family 
life work which will challenge students. A recommendation 
from the Saturday Institute on Child Rehabilitation in Asia 
bears on this point: 

We recommend that more provision be made for missionary 
men and women to be trained in the field of home and family life. 
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Men need to prepare to teach pastors how to do family counsel- 
ling, conduct parent education, how to prepare youth for mar- 
riage and to teach parents Christian concepts of marital relation- 
ships. Married women especially should prepare to take responsi- 
bility for child guidance, parent education and in the field of* 
home making . 11 

Missionaries and students abroad should be conversant 
with the wealth of materials now available in the American 
universities which will enrich curricula of other lands. 

High Schools and Primary Schools also need to give such 
training. Three further recommendations of the Saturday 
Institute should be considered: 

We recommend that preparation for homemaking be included 
in curricular and extra-curricular training in higher primary and 
middle schools. 

We urge that boarding schools through the middle school level 
should employ as house mothers those who would help to bring 
home atmosphere and home training into their school life— The 
Church should provide short-term training for such women. 

We recommend the establishment of Christian homes, in charge 
of Christian couples, for children from rural areas who attend 
government schools away from their homes. ... Family life 
and home training, including family worship and training in 
preparation for homemaking, should be part of this home life . 12 

Attention has been called to a variety of schools for home- 
making and to experiences of both primary and middle 
schools in different countries. An increasing number of edu- 
cators in America are recognizing the need for training on 
this educational level. One Kansas City grade school teaches 
home economics to both boys and girls, giving them experi- 
ence with foods through the school cafeteria. A Detroit high 
school and the Daniel Webster High School at Tulsa provide 
family life instruction and experience with children in a 
nursery school. This is required for both boys and girls. The 
principal of the latter school insists that nursery school 
experience is quite as popular with boys as with girls. 

The Sloan Foundation experiments were an attempt to 
change family and community life through education. The 
results of the three experiments, with foods, with housing, 
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and with clothing have now been put into some of the ordi- 
nary primary grades and high schools. Such education is 
proving effective toward changing family life of those com- 
munities where it is given. 

Again, we quote from the experience of the Michigan State 
College: 

It is understood that each member of the family is an active 
agent in enriching home living. This requires that not only the 
college, but also elementary and secondary schools and adult 
groups, should provide experiences designed to aid all to make 
their contribution to wholesome family life. Qualified leadership 
trained in higher institutions to aid in school and community 
life is essential. Such leadership may help all members of fam- 
ilies themselves to assume leadership . 13 

Mothercraft Schools have been considered in the nature of 
a luxury because they are so few and without a strong and 
vigorous alumnae group to insist that they must live and 
multiply. Reference in other chapters to this type of school 
has shown it as preparing lay leadership for local churches 
often in remote places. There is serious need for such schools 
in many areas. This was recognized by the Saturday Institute: 

We recommend the conversion of old types of schools, such as 
primary schools and low-grade Bible Schools, into mothercraft 
or home training schools. Such schools would provide for train- 
ing a Christian lay leadership, both youth and adults, in Christian 
home and family life. It would prepare them to live better in 
their own homes and to assume responsibility for such work in 
their communities. This type of school would also conduct in- 
stitutes for short term training in the field . 14 

Theological and Bible Schools 

Since our greatest need to carry forward child rehabilitation 
and a program of family life work is a trained leadership, we 
would urge that training in home and family life be included 
in the theological seminaries and Bible Schools which would 
prepare the church leadership for this work. Some courses needed 
are: social service, case work, child placement, research methods, 
child guidance, parent education, family relationships, etc . 15 

The Bareilly Theological Seminary at Bareilly, India, has 
done some notable work in this field. Since a large number of 
their students are married, cottages have been built, each 
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with its own yard and garden spot. The families of the stu- 
dents come to live there with them. A nursery school provides 
guidance for the children and is a laboratory in which parents 
learn child development and guidance both by observation 
and through participation. Special courses for the mothers 
are provided at the school, and many opportunities for 
fam ily living on a Christian plane are experienced. 

The West China Theological College has had some courses 
for their students for many years. These have been given by 
visiting teachers from other departments of the university 
or by those doing family life work in the field. A woman 
doctor, who is also a mother, and the professor in Public 
Health, has given courses especially to the women students 
on the physical aspects of marriage, and on child care. Re- 
search in family life, and a review of the work in child wel- 
fare in one center, are among the courses given. Students 
from the college have participated in a family-centered pro- 
gram during vacation periods. 

The Nanking Theological Seminary has recently added a 
department of family life education in charge of a Chinese 
woman. For many years secretary of Homes Work with the 
National Christian Council, with further study in child de- 
velopment and family relationships, and some study in child 
welfare, she is well qualified to give training in family life 
to the students. 

In Peiping, the Union Bible Training School for women, 
before the war, gave a well-rounded training in this field, 
and accompanied it with excellent field work under the direc- 
tion of its teachers. 

SOURCE MATERIALS 
Training Leaders for Family Life Education 16 
Existing Resources 

The church will want to make best use of potential leader- 
ship now existing. This will mean finding persons who have 
leadership capacities but do not realize it. The family life 
program can be promoted at many particular points by spe- 
cial persons having such qualifications as outstanding success 
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in their own marriages, special competence in regard to 
health, psychological adjustments, economic problems, recrea- 
tional experiences, and other means of enrichment of family 
life. 

At the same time the individual church or the group of 
churches will carry on courses for further training of leaders, 
some for specific aspects of family life and others for the 
interpretation of family life in its aims, values and relation- 
ships in general. 

Special conferences, summer institutes, assemblies and such 
gatherings add to the resources of leadership. 

Churches should by no means overlook the opportunities 
offered in colleges, universities, and theological seminaries 
through their courses on family life. By encouraging their 
young people to take advantage of such courses, churches 
will be increasing the number of future leaders in family life. 

Among the many ministers who are doing effective work 
in the field of family life, some had special training in 
advance and others are getting their training on the job. This 
continued training through experience and through contin- 
ued study of books and reports of research is a vital part of 
the training of ministers for leadership. Increasingly, persons 
with domestic problems are going to ministers seeking help. 
Those ministers who prepare themselves carefully for this 
counseling service, and also learn as they go along, are pro- 
viding a new type of leadership for the family life movement. 
It is most fitting that ministers and religious educators should 
take their full part in service to families, . whether in educa- 
tional courses, group counseling or personal counseling. At 
the same time they should be on the watch for leadership 
resources of many kinds among the lay people with whom 
they work. 

Selecting Leadership Personnel 

a. Pick out young persons who are themselves happily 
married and who have mature and well integrated personali- 
ties— to be determined by use of some of the standard per- 
sonality tests now available. (Popenoe, Wood) 

b. Leadership personnel is needed both for general fam- 
ily life enrichment and for specific aspects of family life, such 
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as health, psychological adjustments, economic and recrea- 
tional problems. (Wood) 

c. Ideally, every minister, director of religious education, 
Sunday school teacher, and every leader or officer of a church 
young people’s society should have at least a minimum of 
fundamental scientific training. (Popenoe) 

d. Ministers with advanced training, or who specialize in 
family life on the job, are a great resource. (Wood) 

e. There is no substitute for professional leadership, but 
it has been demonstrated that lay people can be successfully 
trained for creative leadership. . . . They should have pro- 
fessional supervision. (Gabbard) 

What Leaders of Family Life Education Will Need to Learn 

FUNCTIONALLY 

1. Take stock of post-war family life needs 

2 . Help parents interpret the findings of research concerning 
various aspects of home and family life (Gabbard) 

3. Develop better understanding of children 

4. Teach theory of guidance of children 

5. Provide pre-marital counsel and advice 

6. Make possible personal growth as part of family life growth 
(Gabbard) (“Parents can be people”) 

7. Study relation of family to larger economic setting of com- 
munity 

TRAINING PROCEDURES 

1. Counselling individuals (Wood, Popenoe, Gabbard) 

2. Discussion groups (Gabbard, Staples) 

3. Courses (Wood, Swearingen) 

4. Group counselling (Wood) 

5. Family activities such as Family Night at the church (Staples) 

6. Church school classes (Staples) 

7. Services of worship (Staples) 

8. Family camps (Staples) 

Possible Training Centers In and Beyond Local Church 

1. University extension courses (Popenoe, Gabbard) 

2. College and university summer sessions (Popenoe, Wood, 
Gabbard) 

3. Local church and interdenominational seminars with outside 
talent to staff it. “A well qualified person might tour the 
country to this purpose.” (Wood, Popenoe, Gabbard, Staples) 
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4. Theological seminaries 

5. Community-wide training set-up for persons for various fam- 
ily life agencies (Popenoe, Gabbard) 

6. Correspondence courses— One of the best methods for those 
away from other training (Popenoe) 

7. Denominational headquarters— professional staff for field 
service (Gabbard) 

Keep leaders supplied with pamphlets, books, etc., circulating 
libraries, visual aids (Popenoe, Staples), periodicals on fam- 
ily life (Staples), promote National Family Week (Staples) 

8. Special conferences, summer institutes, assemblies, etc. 

9. Articles in public press 

10. Radio 

Method for Training Leaders of Family Life Education 

a. An experience-centered approach, dealing with situa- 
tions and “ learning to do by doing” is best for training family 
life leaders. (Gabbard, Wood) 

b. Acquaintance with materials is one desired outcome- 
pamphlets, books, films, recordings, study guides, exhibits. 

c. Other resources such as libraries, institutes, consulta- 
tion services, lectures, clinics, and other community activities, 
(mentioned by all) 

The Leadership of Group Discussion 17 

Group enterprise and group discussion as here interpreted 
call for leadership in the broad sense of that word. The suc- 
cessful leader of group study or work is he who can initiate, 
guide, direct, stimulate, enrich, and carry to fruition signifi- 
cant and meaningful group enterprises. The strong leader 
will possess the following abilities: 

1. To set up and guide a continuous group enterprise. 

2. To guide discussion. 

3. To establish a happy relationship and sympathy with his 
group. 

4. To discover interests and backgrounds of his group. 

5. To interview or counsel individuals. 

6. To guide committee work. 

7. To discover and use printed resource material. 

8. To discover and use resource persons. 

9. To stimulate interest, broaden loyalties, and motivate ac- 
tion. 
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10. To work with his group, not autocratically to dominate it. 

11. To guide investigation. 

is. To stimulate and guide thinking. 

13. To make the whole group experience deeply spiritual and 
profoundly Christian, even at times partaking of the nature 
of a worship experience. 

14. To make use of Scripture, more particularly the teachings 
of Jesus. 

15. To carry any given enterprise to some fruition that leaves 
the group with a sense of achievement. 

16. To keep his own personality from being magnified and un- 
duly obtrusive; to make the group aware of its own processes 
rather than of his personality. 

It goes without saying that effective leadership of discus- 
sion is not easy. A clear recognition of a leader's responsibility 
and thorough preparation is essential While there are dan- 
gers and limitations in the illustration it is suggestive to 
compare the effective discussion leader with the skilled or- 
chestra or choral director. Always his function is to bring out 
the best that is in his group; to hold them in balance, to 
inspire and encourage them, to seek to blend each into the 
whole, to produce a unified outcome which is a true group 
achievement, beyond the capacities of individuals working 
separately, but in which each has made an indispensable con- 
tribution. The effective leader considers himself merely the 
coordinator who makes the group achievement possible. Only 
actual experience in leading discussion will reveal a person’s 
strong points and his weaknesses. The following suggestions 
will help a leader improve his skill in this particular type of 
leadership: 

1. Advance preparation is obviously necessary, the map or guide 
to procedure being worked out in detail. 

2. The leader will cooperate with the group in a group process. 
Domination will defeat group cooperation. 

3. The process must be kept moving from point to point in the 
discussion map or procedure. Time must not be wasted, 
neither should the process be regimented. 

4. Brief but clear and fair summaries will need to be made 
from time to time. Sometimes the leader will use a recorder 
to assist in summarizing. 
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5. Whenever needed, arrangement must be made for additional 
data, facts or other material, the leader using group coopera- 
tion through special assignments, investigations, reading, or 
resource persons. 

6. Encouragement will be given to the reticent person or the 
person making an unpopular proposal so that all shall share 
in the process. 

7. The overly talkative or the “hobby-rider” must be tactfully 

limited with some such statement as: “Yes, that point is 
clearly before us and well supported. We are concerned now 
to bring out other viewpoints,” or “Just a moment. Had we 
not better hear what Mr. has to say at this point?” 

8. The leader must guard against monopolizing the discussion 
himself. This does not mean that he is chairman only and 
as such is to make no contributions. His contributions should 
come at points of real need and he might well indicate to 
the group whenever he steps “out of part” in order to make 
such contributions. Some discussion leaders even call another 
person to the chair on such occasions. 

9. The process must be guided to a conclusion which is clearly 
that of the group rather than that of the chairman. In sum- 
marizing he must fairly state the group conclusion, even 
though he may wish that the conclusion might have been 
otherwise. 

xo. The leader must be able to detect irrelevant matters, fads, 
and obsessions, and tactfully but firmly sidetrack them. 

11. The convictions and contributions of all must be treated 
with respect. Fix attention not on a possible peculiarity of 
the conviction but on why such conviction is held. 

12 . The leader’s emotions must be well-controlled, this being a 
basis for keeping emotional factors in the group from violent 
expression. 

13. Proper use should be made of resource persons or specialists, 
if present, not turning the group process over to them, yet 
not failing to call upon them where data or neglected view- 
points need presentation. 

It is essential for a discussion leader to know what not to 

do. The following enumeration of “donhs” also belongs in 

the picture: 

Don’t comment on every statement from the group. 

Don’t discuss back and forth with individual members. Let 

them discuss with each other. 
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Don't become involved in one side of an issue so as to work 
against part of your group. 

Don't let your personal view outweigh others. 

Don't use your position to support ideas you like and dis- 
courage those you dislike. 

Don't use questions as an indirect means of airing your own 
ideas. 

Don’t avoid quiet times if the group is really thinking. 
Don't ridicule or use sarcasm. 

Don’t talk more than is necessary to guide the group process. 

How Secure Spiritual and Emotional Values in Our 
Discussion? 

Two serious faults negate the value of much group discus- 
sion. One is the tendency for the process to be purely an 
intellectual one, where members talk all around a subject 
but fail to make it personal in terms of experience and plans 
for action. A second fault is that groups frequently become 
emotional, forget the rational process, and bandy about their 
prejudices, doing so with heat. Both are bad in that they 
defeat the purposes of the process. We need authentic knowl- 
edge, else action cannot be intelligent; we need emotion, else 
our knowledge tends not to become convictions regarding 
which we feel deeply enough to act. We can raise the spiritual 
and religious level of our group work if the fact of God and 
the necessity of doing his will are continually implicit in all 
the work of the group. If there is an integration of high 
moments of worship into the process, the probability is that 
there will not only be a balance between the intellectual and 
the emotional but greater motivation to action as well. 

The Setting for Group Discussion 
It has been found by experience that groups using discus- 
sion should not exceed thirty-five persons. If much larger 
than that, participation is limited, and certain values in face 
to face relationships are lost. Some experienced leaders set 
the maximum at twenty-five with ten or twelve as the ideal. 
When groups are too large, they might well be divided if 
additional leaders are available. Ways can be found where 
two or more sections of the same group share their progress 
with one another. 
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The best seating arrangement is to sit informally about 
a table; or several rows of chairs may be arranged in semi- 
circle fashion but somewhat irregularly. Stiff, formal rows 
discourage and handicap discussion. A living room or club 
room setting is ideal. The leader should be on the floor level. 
Each should participate without rising. A blackboard is very 
desirable. Let the whole procedure be as conversational as 
possible, hence natural. Perhaps note-taking should be dis- 
couraged as it tends to divide attention and to dissipate the 
thought process. If needed, there may be a recorder or a 
findings committee to keep records and prepare reports or 
resumes. 

Institute for Training Christian Home Leaders at 
JUNGHSIEN 18 

CURRICULUM 

Gardening 
Budgeting 
Cooperation 
Handcrafts 
Music 

Spiritual and Moral Training 
of Children 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 

1. Twelve months’ course, beginning September 1, 1941. 

2. Each candidate must be willing to take the course assigned. 

3. She must be willing to cooperate with others. 

4. She must be willing to wear the uniform of the Institute 
which will be provided by the Institute but charged to the 
expense of the candidate. This uniform consists of a gray 
Chinese garment with white collar and cuffs. 

5. She must be willing to do her own laundry or have it done 
at her own expense. 

6. She must have a pair of sensible walking shoes , rubbers or 
rain shoes, and an umbrella. 

7. She must provide her own soap, towels, bedding, wash basin, 
and all toilet articles. 


Child Welfare Work 
Mothercraft Activities 
Dorcas Society Activities 
Recreation 
Home Worship 
Bible Study 
Home Visitation 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII 


THE WORKSHOP 

Paul B. Diederich, University of Chicago and William Van Til, 
Bureau for Inter cultural Education and Ohio State University 
(Adapted) 

What Is a Workshop? 

A Summer Workshop is a summer school with no courses, no 
textbooks, and no examinations. In their applications for admis- 
sion the prospective Workshop members state one or more prob- 
lems on which they would like to work during the summer. For 
the most part, these are not theoretical problems, suitable for a 
dissertation, but practical ones, such as developing classroom 
materials for a new course, selecting and building tests, or learn- 
ing what can be done in school about the emotional problems 
of maladjusted children. Only those applicants are accepted for 
whom the Workshop can provide expert assistance. Often a 
group of teachers from the same school will be sent to a Work- 
shop to work together upon some problem of their school. Some- 
times a Workshop will focus on a special area, such as consumer 
education or intercultural education. 

In a Workshop there are usually groups working on various 
types of core courses, on guidance problems, on evaluation, on 
units in the major subject fields, and on such problems as the 
use of radio and movies in education, or the use of community 
resources. One or more staff members are assigned to each of 
these groups. Time is set aside for individual conferences with 
staff members, for work in the arts and crafts, for trips into the 
community, for general meetings, for staff meetings, and for 
recreation. 

Essential Characteristics of Workshops 
i. The activity of a Workshop is based upon the problems , needs, 
and interests of the participants . 

The members of the Workshop set down in writing one or two 
professional problems or interests, and they devote the period of 
the Workshop chiefly to work upon these problems or interests. 
The staff of the Workshop is to assist the participants, not to 
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teach them whatever it happens to know about education. For 
instance, the staff assists by helping the student to solve his prob- 
lems in accord with democratic values, not by conducting a 
course in philosophy. Problems may be amended or withdrawn 
by the participant after consultation with the staff, but they must 
not be rejected or ignored by a staff member. New problems 
may emerge from group thinking and from staff suggestions. 
Analyses of problems must not become term papers to be written 
by the student in addition to the regular work of a course, for 
there are no courses and no regular work except work related to 
these problems. 

Differences Between Courses and Workshops . It is astonish- 
ing how hard it is to drive into the heads of some staff members 
the idea that a Workshop is based on the problems of the par- 
ticipants. Some staff member will look over the problems sub- 
mitted to him and say to himself, “I see what these people need. 
They need my Education 305.” Then he proceeds to teach the 
course, fully persuaded that he is helping these people to solve 
their problems. That is not the idea at all. Apparently such staff 
members need a set of clues by which they can determine whether 
they are helping somebody to solve a problem or are giving a 
course. The following clues may be suggested: 

a. The Workshop members do most of the talking. 

b. The Workshop members ask the important questions. Staff 
members ask questions chiefly to get the background neces- 
sary to answer the members’ questions. 

c. Every staff member is asked a great many questions which he 
cannot answer off-hand. He has to sit down with the indi- 
vidual or group and think through the alternative possibilities 
with them before he can venture an opinion. 

d. Every staff member must expect that, when any given problem 
is being considered, more brilliant and usable ideas will be 
contributed by other members of the group than by himself. 

e. The person who submits the problem is the final judge of 
what is to be done about it. No staff member is to tell him 
what to do, and expect the orders to be carried out. The staff 
member may offer suggestions; he may not dictate. 

Some faculty members who give excellent courses cannot oper- 
ate in this fashion, and ought not to be assigned to the staff of a 
Workshop. Courses may have their place, but that place is not 
in a Workshop. 
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The Platonic Mind. Some teachers who need help on their 
school problems are not sufficiently articulate about these prob- 
lems, or do not see them in sharp enough focus to state them, or 
perhaps even to recognize them, as problems. When asked what 
problem they want to work on, they put down any problem they 
can think of that will sound respectable. After the first week 
their advisers will discover that some Workshop members do not 
really want to work on their stated problem at all, and that they 
are at a loss when asked what they do want to work on. Their 
problem is too big, too vague, too undifferentiated to be summed 
up in a sentence. They can talk for half a day about their prob- 
lem, but it sounds like a tale of woe, not like a problem. 

No Workshop has discovered exactly what to do with these 
people. The best practice to date seems to be to get them tied 
into the work of some group that is closely allied to their teaching 
situation at home. Groups usually evolve some joint activity that 
serves as common ground for all their problems, and the Pla- 
tonists are often adept at finding this common ground, and at 
carrying on the type of discussion that welds a group together. 
Since they do not have a specific problem of their own but are 
instead concerned for a general area, they can assume chief re- 
sponsibility for carrying on the work of the group. Through 
sharing in work which is organized in a thoroughly democratic 
fashion, and which is genuinely based on the needs and interests 
of the group, they may catch a vision of the way in which their 
own teaching at home ought to be carried on. Many of them 
may be said to have solved their basic problems without ever 
knowing exactly what these problems were. 

Individual Problems and Group Projects. The sponsors of 
the early Workshops insisted that the work be based on problems 
stated by the participants. The purpose of this insistence was to 
make certain that the work would be genuinely related to the 
participants’ needs and interests. However, while it is not the 
function of the staff to dictate the problems on which participants 
should work, the staff need not be passive. The staff should 
advise, stimulate, contribute, suggest. Group projects as well as 
individual activities are consistent with the spirit of a Workshop 
and are useful if they provide for the problems of participants. 

z. Each participant is expected to do something about his prob- 
lem or his group project . 

A Workshop is not a laissez-faire , go-as-you-please institution 
in which no one does any work unless he feels inclined. Actually, 
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with the exception of a few misfits, everyone does so much work 
in a Workshop that the staff has to give serious attention to the 
problem of preventing overwork, and possible breakdowns. What 
transforms the Workshop into a beehive of activity is the simple 
expectation, on the part of the staff and participants alike, that 
everyone will do something rather notable. The participant 
selects the problem or project, to be sure; he goes about solving 
it in any way that seems promising to him; he gets whatever 
assistance he requires; no one makes him work by giving him 
assignments or threatening him with poor marks. But he realizes, 
all along, that by the end of the Workshop, everyone is going to 
be curious about what he has done. He can do whatever he likes, 
but he knows that others, who know a sound piece of work when 
they see one, are going to look at the result. Sometimes that 
thought makes him glow with exultation. At other times it makes 
him squirm. 

The Problem Determines the Product. This natural and in- 
escapable drive to produce something that is worthy of respect 
is often twisted into an argument over whether a Workshop 
should expect its members to produce written materials. This 
argument, of course, is quite irrelevant; the point is to get some- 
thing done about the individual's major educational concern. 
The form which this activity takes will be determined by the 
concern. Some problems, like producing materials or tests for a 
new course, require a great store of written materials. Others, 
like evolving a plan for the administration of a guidance program, 
may be reported orally to a group of fellow administrators. If 
a man has really been effective in meeting his needs, he will know 
how to make that fact clear to his peers. 

3. A Workshop must exemplify the principles of democracy. 

Workshops have not been outstanding for the amount of 
talking they have done about democracy, but it is doubtful 
whether any educational institution has ever gone to such lengths 
to apply the principles of democracy to every aspect of its life 
and work. 

There was never one single feature of the better Workshops 
which could not be changed at any time by discussion and, if 
necessary, by vote of the membership. Groups could meet as 
often as they desired and as long as they desired; they could 
suspend meetings entirely if they wished a period of individual 
work on their projects; or they could declare that a group had 
served its purpose, and disband it. Every step in the program of 
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every group was planned either by the group as a whole or by 
a committee, and was always subject to group approval. Of 
course, the mechanical, routine decisions were soon delegated to 
appropriate officers or committees, simply to avoid wasting the 
time of the group. Several groups came to Workshops with their 
own local leadership and asked not to have a staff member 
regularly assigned to them; they would request the services of 
staff members as they needed them. All such requests were granted. 

Staff members felt that they were members of the group with 
the same rights as any other member, and were not backward in 
making their opinions known. If they thought a group or indi- 
vidual was wasting time, they said so, and suggested other pro- 
cedures that they considered more efficient. But the ideas of 
staff members were accepted or rejected on their merits, and 
not by virtue of the fact that they came from a staff member. 

4. In general, a Workshop does not evaluate its members. The 
members evaluate the Workshop. 

The spirit of this statement is true, rather than the letter. In 
practice, Workshop members are evaluated in two ways. 

Evaluation of Each Other. The first and only important way 
is that the participant’s work on his problem or contribution to 
the group project is continuously evaluated, not only by staff 
members but by every interested member of the Workshop. The 
participant’s efforts are subjected to the most rigorous and search- 
ing criticism, not only at the end but at every stage of progress. 
But this kind of evaluation is worlds apart from the kind of 
judgment involved in giving marks. There is no implication that 
member A is better than member B. Member A may be rec- 
ognized as one of the most gifted and industrious members of 
the Workshop, yet the consensus may be that the course he has 
worked out has many crucial weaknesses. These weaknesses are 
called to his attention without any loss of respect for Member A 
as a person. Member B may be a young, inexperienced girl, but 
she may have worked out a test which everyone recognizes as a 
genuine contribution. In this sort of evaluation it is the product 
which counts, or the proposed attack upon a problem. 

The Tyranny of Grades. The second way in which Workshop 
members are evaluated is usually a compromise with established 
practice in the institutions with which the Workshop is connected. 
Some academic credit is usually granted for participation in a 
Workshop. For this purpose marks for individuals must be 
entered in the Registrar’s books. As the Workshop staff member 
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assigns grades he feels that he is doing something outrageous, 
embarrassing, shameful. Some Workshops have got around this 
painful episode by giving everyone a B. Others have asked each 
participant and his adviser to write a brief statement of what 
was done about the participant's problem, and to sign it jointly. 

What the Registrar can do with such statements is not quite clear, 
but that has generally been regarded as a problem for the Regis- 
trar to solve. 

Evaluation of Workshop by Participants. What really inter- 
ests the staff of a Workshop is to find out how effective the 
Workshop has been, and in what respects it ought to be improved. 

For this reason Workshops utilize imposing questionnaires, elicit- 
ing comments in detail on every feature of the Workshop. 

Evaluation of Workshop by Follow-up Investigation. Staff 
members have visited considerable numbers of participants in 
their schools to find out what effects of the Workshop were ob- 
servable in teaching. One of the present authors was engaged by 
the General Education Board to visit about two hundred Work- 
shop participants in the winter of 1940, and to make an impar- 
tial study of the effectiveness of Workshops. 20 Two major con- 
clusions of this study may be noted here. 

The first conclusion was that Workshops really changed people 
in the most startling and spectacular fashion. In general, people 
come home from summer school to teach their old courses in 
much the same way that they taught before. But they come home 
from a Workshop and begin making over the curriculum of the 
whole school from top to bottom. An administrator who wants 
to keep the lid on his school system would do well to keep his 
teachers from attending Workshops. There is dynamite in them. 

The 1940 study indicated that Workshop participants readily 
became dissatisfied with the status quo. 

The second major conclusion of this study was that Workshop 
members put into practice the things they did in the Workshop— 
not the things they studied in books nor the things they merely 
talked about. If the program had really been based on their 
problems and interests, they began to base their courses on the ; i 

problems and interests of children. If the program had exempli- 
fied a creative approach, in which each participant was expected | 

to get something done about his problem, forthwith they began J 

using a creative approach in their own classes. If the program '% 

had been genuinely democratic, the teachers put democracy into :ji 

practice in their schools. If they had had a creative experience 
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in the arts, many of them began using the arts in their own 
classes. The sum total of the changes observed was a new orien- 
tation in education and a new interest in the possibilities of 
teaching. 

Practical Considerations for Leadership 
Pre-Planning Resources 

There are matters to be considered well in advance of the day 
when the group turns expectantly to the staff spokesmen and 
wonders silently whether this Workshop is a euphemism for 
academic business as usual or an actual opportunity to meet the 
individual’s needs. How some of those matters are resolved will 
determine the kind of Workshop participants will experience. 

For instance, what resources are to be made available to Work- 
shop members? Obviously, there must be a central meeting room 
in which all may meet together for discussion of common con- 
cerns. Less obviously, there should be smaller meeting places for 
committees, for subgroups, for guidance conferences. Without 
adequate space, the Workshop is constricted and communication 
hampered; intensive reading and relaxed informal sharing of 
ideas are banished from the Workshop environment. 

Equally important resources are the community setting, the 
arts laboratory, the library facilities, the demonstration class, the 
opportunities for recreation, the facilities for social occasions, 
the consultants available, the audio-visual aids, the chances to 
get insights into other concerns than those of group members. 

For illustrations of how its resources and leadership affect the 
efficiency of a Workshop we will turn to the Columbia Univer- 
sity Workshop in in ter cultural education, summer, 1944. It was 
a Workshop in a vital new area and sponsored by the university 
in co-operation with the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and the Bureau for Intercultural Education. It was one of 
a federation of Curriculum Workshops, and its membership 
profited by an interplay of experiences with members of other 
Columbia Curriculum Workshops. We cite it not as “the typical” 
Workshop, for Workshops, though akin in principle, differ in 
emphasis; we cite it not as an example of success or failure par 
excellence, but rather because highly detailed records of this 
small Workshop were kept by one of the authors of this pam- 
phlet, and because illustrations make abstractions live. 

Community Resources 

The physical setting of the Workshop was the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. The school looks rich and 
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proud on the edge o £ Harlem, crowded with tenements. A high 
Wire fence topped by barbed wire surrounds the property. One 
can see holes in the fence, forced by wire cutters, in answer to 
the pressure of the neighborhood for play space. It was an 
appropriate setting for an experiment in intercultural education. 

In the great laboratory of cultures called New York City, on 
the campus of a great university, on the fringes of the world’s 
largest Negro community, the setting of the Workshop encour- 
aged participants to use community resources. Naturally enough, 
trips, interviews, college lectures, dining in “foreign” restaurants, 
attendance at the Negro theatre were experiences woven into the 
Workshop pattern. 

Library Resources 

Just down the hall from Workshop headquarters was a small 
library presided over by a librarian who conceived it her func- 
tion to facilitate maximal use of books with minimal red tape. 
One chose books from open shelves in the early afternoon, signed 
for them, and used them in the central meeting room, on sub- 
ways, or in dormitories. The libraries of Teachers College, Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln School, and the Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation combined to supply the Workshop library. Weeks before 
the Workshop met, a letter was written to a score of agencies 
concerned with human relationships. It brought a bonanza of 
free materials. With mature participants as group members, and 
an environment marked by accessible, freely flowing printed ma- 
terials, the goad of artificial reading requirements would have 
been as unnecessary as it would have been absurd. Pre-planning 
of resources paved the way for guided reading experience. 

The Demonstration Class as a Resource 

A few steps further along the corridor was a demonstration 
class, composed of seventh graders, the children of Columbia sum- 
mer students and of neighborhood families. Children of many 
backgrounds, from the Pacific Coast, Middle West, South, and 
East, they had gathered to study the peoples of New York City, 
The teacher was one of Lincoln School’s best. Workshop partici- 
pants are properly desirous of seeing theory tested in the crucible 
of practice; another resource for teacher education was theirs to 
use to the extent that it would profit them. 

Art Experience as a Resource 

Now let us score a loss for this Workshop. Neither arts labora- 
tory nor arts specialist was part of the immediate resources of 
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the Workshop. It might have taken both to persuade the hard- 
driving, serious-minded Workshop members to utilize the arts 
for needed relaxation. Though art experiences were actually 
accessible through the art departments of Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School and Teachers College, art resources were not provided for 
the Workshop members. Neither participants nor leadership 
strongly advocated art experience. So art expression was lacking. 
Social occasions, the theatre, “bull sessions,” and group dining 
offered a release for participants. These social experiences served 
as a partial substitute for relaxation through the arts. 

Six weeks of intense discussion, research, and production of 
written materials, and the complete reorientation of many mem- 
bers in their educational philosophy produces a condition aptly 
called “verbal toxemia.” Members become groggy with verbal 
abstractions, and they need time for assimilation, for contact with 
reality, and the emotional outlets provided by creative expres- 
sion. There is nothing like planing a board to take the wind 
out of a platitude, and nothing like folk-dancing, or producing 
a play, or singing in a chorus to relieve the feeling of discourage- 
ment which sometimes descends upon members. Even though the 
activity of a Workshop resembles work upon a doctoral disserta- 
tion in the intensity of its demands, the outlet provided by the 
arts keeps teachers from going to pieces. The first function of the 
arts program, therefore, is that of a counterpoise to purely intel- 
lectual activity. It is a force making for sanity and balance. 

Staff Responsibility for Resource Availability 

In the case of the Columbia Workshop in intercultural edu- 
cation, the sponsoring university, the staff, and the location of 
the Workshop conditioned the participants toward community 
exploration, guided reading, and observation of practice, and 
away from the use of the arts. While the physical environment 
and administrative practices are frequently stubborn determi- 
nants, staff members’ arrangements for making resources avail- 
able to Workshop members and developing new resources are also 
determinants of Workshop emphases. Making successful prior 
arrangements is a practical responsibility of Workshop leadership. 
The kind of Workshop desired is at stake. 

Should Schedule Be Pre-Planned? 

The framework of resources determined, a major issue which 
the Workshop planner meets is the extent to which he and staff 
members will plan a schedule before the participants ever meet 
with the staff. If he pre-plans the Workshop schedule, determin- 
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ing in advance which consultants to invite, which subgroups to 
set up, the order of topics to be discussed, the hours for observa- 
tion of a demonstration class, he certainly has a neat, logical, and 
orderly working plan. But it is this professorial omniscience 
against which the Workshop is a rebellion, justified by what we 
know of how people learn, by recognition of the evils growing 
out of lack of student participation in planning, by our assump- 
tion of the desirability of democratic rather than authoritarian 
relationships between students and teachers. 

Yet, if the Workshop staff does no pre-planning of schedule, 
except in determining resources available, staff members run the 
risk of neglecting opportunities to secure consultants, unduly 
prolonging a period of floundering while patterns are being de- 
termined, and making group members insecure. 

Pre-Planning for Experiences and Participation 

A middle course to steer between this educational Scylla and 
Chary bdis involves staff pre-planning of an initial schedule of 
experience interspersed with as much individual and group plan- 
ning at the outset as Workshop members can absorb. Pre- 
planning should obviously include a clearly articulated philoso- 
phy of education; without a clarified conception of his purposes 
and objectives no teacher should set foot in a classroom. But pre- 
planning might also take the form of drawing up several possible 
long-range schedules, all to be taken up with group members if 
the occasion arises, none to be regarded as sacrosanct. 

It was this middle course which the Columbia Workshop at- 
tempted to steer. The development of two techniques to improve 
the critical first days of the Workshop may be of particular in- 
terest. 

Checking the Availability of Consultants 

Well in advance of the Workshop, the staff leader wrote to 
more than thirty specialists in intercultural education inquiring 
as to their availability, should Workshop members, in develop- 
ing their plans, wish to call upon them. The letters were sent 
to scientists, community workers, and educators representing a 
range of points of view on intercultural relationships. The list 
was based upon the advice of colleagues who knew the con- 
tributions specialists might make. Responses were cordial. Con- 
sultants indicated times they might be available. Consequently, 
in planning the use of consultants, the group members had a 
list of individuals, familiar with Workshop purposes, upon whom 
to call. However, the Workshop members never regarded them- 
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selves as confined to this list. Other consultants were sometimes 
invited. This is, of course, as it should be. 

Exploring Ways of Learning 

In advance of the Workshop, the Workshop chairman and the 
teacher who was to be in charge of the demonstration class met 
together. As the two staff members responsible for the inter- 
cultural education work, they talked over initial plans. From this 
consultation grew the proposal to expose Workshop members to 
various ways of learning during the first week. Having experi- 
enced several ways of learning, group members might evaluate 
these ways and work out plans which tapped the several possible 
kinds of experiences. 

The first week became one of exploration in which planning 
and experiencing were interlarded. Staff pre-planning provided 
for a block of time in the demonstration class where the junior 
high school students, in describing their national backgrounds, 
had discovered that they really didn't know what nationality 
meant. Also pre-planned was a trip to the Chinese-American 
section of New York, a social travel experience undertaken with 
the help of the head of the Chinese Information Bureau, who 
was the first consultant of the session. A discussion, following 
the trip, raised the question as to whether education should at- 
tempt to influence Chinese-American attitudes. This, in turn, 
led to consideration of whether our desire was to produce a 
“standard” American through the melting-pot procedure, or an 
alien in American culture whose divergent philosophy as well as 
his characteristic cooking or folk dancing should be sanctioned, 
or an American with democratic ideology but divergent folk- 
ways— all questions fundamental to intercultural philosophy. In 
this way members had a foretaste of discussion as a way of learn- 
ing for the group. 

Staff pre-planning arranged for the use of a recording, Archi- 
bald MacLeish's America Was Promises. It was a welcome inter- 
mission in a long and arduous day. Pre-planning provided for 
time to get acquainted with books and materials. It provided for 
guidance conferences that assisted acquaintanceship and helped 
to sharpen problems. The group's own plans, getting under way, 
provided for the first speaker, one who talked of democratic 
values. In such a milieu, marked by both planning and pre- 
planned exploration, some of the undesirable outcomes of plan- 
ning without an experimental base were avoided. 
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The Importance of Atmosphere 

In the early days, indeed early hours, of a Workshop, the 
atmosphere will be established which will pervade the six weeks 
in which the group lives together. Leadership faces its most 
critical test. Atmosphere is so intangible a thing, however real, 
that it is difficult to proffer advice concerning it. It is like the art 
of teaching, so frequently written about, yet so infrequently com- 
municated to the reader. A good atmosphere includes a feeling 
of identification with the group, the recognition of shared pur- 
poses, a feeling of moving forward toward high goals, the satis- 
faction of being on the trail of solutions to pressing problems. 

Workshop leadership uses varied techniques to build an atmos- 
phere in which work can go forward. Loyalty to the enterprise 
is a favored one. Straightforwardness in regard to grades, credits, 
ratings is another help in creating a working relationship. But 
above all, a good atmosphere can be built if participants learn 
early that the Workshop belongs to them. Planning and schedule 
building by participants help. 

Planning a Schedule 

In the Columbia Workshop, twin questions, approached simul- 
taneously, were: What do you need to know? What ways can 
be used to meet these needs? Fundamental issues were raised. 
Were the participants attending the Workshop as teachers to 
learn more about what to do in their respective schools, or attend- 
ing as citizens to learn a community approach to intercultural 
education? The group worried this question as a dog worries a 
bone, and members reached the conclusion that both functions 
were necessary; the school could not stand isolated from the 
community, and community betterment could not proceed with- 
out the school. The question was asked: Should we, in group 
meetings, stress general information on relationships among 
groups or concentrate on specific ways of developing intercul- 
tural education in American schools? The answer formulated 
by the group was that general insights were first necessary, while 
specific techniques might be developed later on in the Workshop 
program. Either approach afforded fertile ground for individual 
and group problems. 

The planning or schedule committee is one of the working 
committees that should be established early. These working com- 
mittees will vary from Workshop to Workshop. In the Columbia 
Workshop, committees were established to handle the imple- 
mentation of planning, to gather materials and exhibits that 
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would give the central meeting room a more cheerful environ- 
ment, to arrange trips, and to gather needed library materials in 
addition to those already assembled. 

A Planning Committee Is Important 

. The Columbia Workshop demonstrated the importance of the 
planning committee and taught certain cautions concerning it. 
The planning committee based its work on (i) the plans which 
the whole group developed on the second day of the Workshop 
and (2) the revised plans which the whole group developed every 
week in a meeting of one or two hours. The committee’s first 
task was to plan a week of experiences which would include an 
introduction to scientific facts on race. As one teacher remarked, 
many teachers were trying to meet the non-science of the racist 
with non-science of their own. The planning committee met this 
need by arranging for lectures by Otto Klineberg, psychologist 
and specialist on race differences, Stansfeld Sargent, psychologist, 
who talked on the roots of prejudice, and Gene Welt fish, an- 
thropologist and co-author of The Races of Mankind. 

Difficulties developed when an attempt was made to rotate 
committees weekly so that there would be opportunities for all 
to participate in planning and developing the plans of the Work- 
shop. The planning committee required time to make its arrange- 
ments. These involved not only inviting the speakers but also 
making use of the demonstration class at the right time—a time 
when the group would derive the most benefit from observation 
of the children. It seemed wise to have a planning committee 
which maintained its personnel throughout the entire Workshop 
interval. But maintenance of the same planning committee 
throughout a Workshop enterprise involves the risk that the 
personal predilections of committee members may count too 
heavily. In the Columbia Workshop, for instance, it was recog- 
nized that selection of consultants by one of the planning com- 
mittees seemed skewed by committee members’ views on teach- 
ers unions and on social and economic problems. There is the 
danger, too, that a continuing committee may be dominated by 
a few strong personalities. This is poor education for all par- 
ticipants. 

All this would argue for rotation if the goal were to gain 
acquaintance with divergent points of view. The conclusion 
drawn was that rotation each two weeks would solve the dilemma, 
giving all an opportunity to implement plans. 

The purpose of the Columbia Workshop was to help teachers 
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along a relatively untrodden path, intercultural education. Con- 
sequently, many sessions could conveniently be all-Workshop, 
devoted to common concerns in the special area. The schedule 
could be altered easily, through weekly sessions led by the current 
planning committee. Though no method was ever devised for 
expanding the twenty-four hours that make a day, working hours 
could be reshuffled so that a greater proportion of working time 
might be used in listening to specialists, sharing descriptions of 
local programs, working on individual problems, developing a 
group project, or completing other enterprises which the Work- 
shop members currently favored. 

Sample Schedule of the Larger Workshop 

Since the Columbia Workshop was small in size, it might be 
helpful to glance at the schedule of a Workshop which, through 
its size and variety of educational interests, makes multiple groups 
desirable. 

In such a Workshop, frequently the morning is divided into 
two periods of about eighty minutes each for group meetings. 
In the first period, from nine to ten-twenty, the groups which 
draw teachers from many different subject-matter fields— such as 
groups on core courses, on guidance, on evaluation, and on inter- 
national education— may have their meetings. In the second 
period, from ten-thirty to eleven-fifty, subject-matter groups, such 
as teachers of English, and specialists of every sort, such as 
administrators and guidance officers, may have their meetings. 
Some groups, such as those on guidance and evaluation, may 
meet in both periods: during the first to serve the interests which 
teachers of many subjects may have in these fields, and during 
the second to serve the interests of specialists in these fields. 
Some of the groups may meet daily; others, every other day. . 
It is usually considered unwise for one individual to attempt to 
keep up with the work of more than two different groups. Of 
these two groups, one should represent a major project in which 
the member expects to solve some major problem of his own; 
the other should be regarded as a minor interest in which the 
member will share in the joint activities of the group and will 
learn what he can. 

Several Workshops have found It salutary to schedule nothing 
after lunch, except work in the arts and crafts until two o’clock. 
The art teachers of the Workshops become adept at coaxing the 
uninitiated into some easy task— such as bending a strip of lucite 
into a ring or bracelet— which, in the course of an hour, may 
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yield a result that exceeded the neophyte’s expectations. Soon 
the beginner becomes a convert to art experiences and converts 
others. Where the leadership and facilities are good, almost every 
member of the Workshop becomes accustomed to engaging in 
some form of creative activity during the hour or two after lunch. 

From two to four the time is generally reserved for individual 
conferences with staff members— the heart of the Workshop pro- 
gram. These conferences go on, in fact, during every hour of 
the day, and often far into the night, but it is necessary to set 
aside at least two hours a day in which no other activities may 
be scheduled so that every member of the Workshop may have 
access to any member of the staff. Staff members usually tack 
their schedule for the week outside the doors of their offices, 
with blank spaces to indicate the hours they have free for con- 
ferences. Anyone who wishes a conference may sign his name 
in one or more of these blank spaces— thereby indicating the 
length of time that he thinks the conference will require. Most 
Workshop members have at least one conference, about an hour 
in length, with their adviser each week, and several shorter con- 
ferences with other staff members who can help them with 
various aspects of their problem. This fact alone shows why a 
Workshop must provide one staff member for every ten or 
twelve people who attend, why the Workshop is more expensive 
than programs of teacher education in which lectures can be 
presented to large groups, and why the enrollment must usually 
be restricted to experienced and able teachers who are most 
likely to profit from this unusual amount of individual attention. 

It should be clear, of course, that no individual Workshop 
member will fill the time between two and four every afternoon 
with conferences. He will have a conference once or twice a 
week and spend the rest of this time working on his problem. 
Occasionally, if he has started something in the art studio which 
needs to be finished in one sitting, he will work there right 
through the afternoon, but most Workshop members will be 
found during this time poring over their books, pecking at type- 
writers, or arguing heatedly in some group which is at work 
upon a syllabus. 

At four o’clock the Workshop members may schedule meet- 
ings to deal with the innumerable special problems which crop 
up in a Workshop. 

Except for these meetings, the time from four to six is fre- 
quently reserved for recreation, and every effort is made to get 
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the members to play games together outdoors. All sorts of ac- 
tivities are provided, from horseback riding to throwing darts at 
a target. It must be admitted that the Committee on the Balanced 
Life has always had uphill work with this feature of the pro- 
gram. These teachers have a long, hard winter ahead of them, 
and they will be better equipped for it by building up the habit 
of playing some simple game outdoors while there is still sun- 
light than by anything else they could accomplish during this 
time. They know this, but it requires unremitting effort on the 
part of the Committee on the Balanced Life to get them to act 
upon it. 

Except for infrequent lectures and fairly frequent recreation, 
the evening is usually devoted to work on problems. It is also 
the time for those informal discussions or “bull sessions” which 
always accompany and stimulate a reorientation in educational 
philosophy. When the heads of the science departments of sev- 
eral different city school systems come to the same Workshop 
to plan a drastic revision of their programs, and when they pro- 
pose different reorganizations, the ensuing argument is likely to 
be terrific. These are not young students who tend to accept the 
opinions of their instructors. They are mature and able teachers 
and administrators, often the key figures in large city school 
systems, who know what they think, who know the practical 
difficulties to be faced in any large-scale reorganization of a 
program, and who are accustomed to defending a point of view. 
The informal discussions of such people are as valuable as any 
other feature of a Workshop. In fact, the head of one great 
science department said that in his opinion, the chief value of the 
Workshop was “the opportunity to be challenged by one’s peers.” 

Only one possible organization of a large Workshop has been 
discussed: group meetings from nine to twelve, the arts from 
lunch until two, individual conferences and work upon problems 
until four, occasional meetings and recreation until six, and 
relaxation and work upon problems, including informal discus- 
sions, in the evenings. The variety of possible patterns of organi- 
zation is endless. 

Carrying through Worthwhile Experiences 

Once the Workshop is well launched, leadership encounters 
the practical problems of carrying through worthwhile experi- 
ences. These vary with the kind of Workshop which has grown 
out of the pre-planning of resources, the exploration of ways of 
learning, the group planning and schedule-making to implement 
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Workshop intentions. Characteristic practical problems may in- 
clude guidance, community utilization, and use of the demon- 
stration class. 

Guidance of Participants 

Guidance, for instance, presents a problem primarily because 
of the limited time span of the Workshop. In a few short weeks, 
staff members must grow acquainted with the individual Work- 
shop members. It is difficult enough to help the individual to 
isolate and define his problems. It is difficult to guide him along 
paths which may be fruitful as he tries to answer his defined 
questions. But it is still more difficult to become well acquainted 
with the individual as a human being in order to help him with 
the tensions and perplexities he meets in his teaching, citzenship, 
living. 

Yet this latter kind of guidance, though difficult, is one of the 
challenges to modern education. It was the robot-like relation- 
ship between teacher and student that stirred experimental edu- 
cation. Conscious of his inadequacies, the teacher still has, and 
cannot evade, the responsibility to go as far in human guidance, 
as well as in professional guidance, as lies in his power to go. 
The aid of a psychologist or psychiatrist would sometimes be 
invaluable to students. In the present benighted state of even 
informed public opinion, furnishing such aid to students is not 
a simple matter, for the individual who needs psychological help 
associates the mental specialist with gibbering lunacy and too 
frequently rejects the aid the psychologist can give. Somehow, 
the friendly counsel of the staff member does not carry the same 
malodorous connotation. 

Three Case Studies 

Take Mrs. K. From the information on application blanks 
and from informal conversational exchanges at registration and 
in the first days of the Workshop, it appeared that she wanted 
to learn more about the problems of the immigrants who had 
made her Middle Western city an American crossroads. Her com- 
munity was only beginning to think about intercultural educa- 
tion programs in the school. 

But time proved, that her real problem was to reconcile her 
background and her philosophy. Her ancestors had kept slaves; 
Mrs. K. herself had never had the opportunity to get acquainted 
with people of a color other than white. Yet her values were 
democratic, and she believed in decent human relationships. The 
group had discussed Gunnar MyrdaFs An American Dilemma 
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in a Workshop session, and Mrs. K. became, to herself, a case 
study in the dilemma of Americans whose values were demo- 
cratic and whose attitudes toward the Negro were not completely 
attitudes of acceptance. Her major problem became the study of 
attitude change. She wrote about the attitudes she had brought 
with her to the Workshop and analyzed the experiences which 
had been of greatest importance to the growth of understanding. 
Through identification with group projects, she also gained in- 
formation on techniques and practices in intercultural education. 
These she carried back to her own community. But her major 
triumph was her personal solution of the American dilemma. 

Entirely different was the pattern developed through confer- 
ences with Mrs. M., brilliant and shy. She knew what she 
wanted; her city had experienced racist fury. She wanted to 
concentrate on the development of a practical technique for 
helping children of all American cultures to play together and 
know one another as people. She wanted to develop a social 
vaccination against the disease called discrimination. She needed 
first to explore possible techniques, then to specialize in adapting 
one technique to her local environment. But she needed, too, to 
develop skill in influencing others. So she took the road to which 
her scholarship did not naturally incline her. Increasingly, 
through the summer, she left the discussions and intellectualiza- 
tion at which she was adept. She replaced these experiences with 
interviews with specialists who knew such channels as the inter- 
racial camp and the all-day neighborhood school. At the end of 
the Workshop, she had learned much of what there was to learn 
of the technique she intended to bring back home. She had also 
developed for herself somewhat improved competence in per- 
suading others to her point of view. 

Or take Miss T. She went as far in preparing materials for a 
specific teaching situation as she felt she needed to go. Then she 
turned her energies to a project which she and some others 
thought important for the group. The project was a handbook 
in intercultural education. It was based upon the findings of 
participants on individual problems as well as upon summations 
of information gathered from consultants and other resources. 
As her personal contribution to the handbook, she summarized 
what the group had learned of the significance of race. With the 
group, she was a Socratic gadfly in stimulating ideas. To have 
channelled her energies into a limited problem when she might 
soon move beyond an unrewarding and narrowing situation 
would have been dubious guidance. 
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How the Community May Be Used 

Another central practical problem faced by Workshop leader- 
ship concerns the use of the community. Obviously, the com- 
munity can yield consultants and supply an environment for 
study through social travel. For consultants, the Columbia Work- 
shop drew freely upon Columbia professors, the administrative 
personnel of New York City schools, and local specialists. Social 
travel experiences included an interpretation of Chinese- American 
life; travel through Harlem; mornings at the Benjamin Franklin 
High School and the Urban League; a visit to the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary. 

The value of social travel was graphically demonstrated atop 
the roof of the Church of the Master. There Workshop partici- 
pants and demonstration school students got a memorable lesson 
in the economics of Negro migration. Reverend J. H. Robinson, 
the pastor who had explained the community practices of his 
church, pointed to a near-by apartment and told the groups what 
had happened since Negroes had replaced whites as tenants. An 
apartment which had rented for $45 with white tenancy now 
rented for $65 with Negro tenancy. The manager of the apart- 
ment had then taken out telephones, switchboard, and awnings. 
Service personnel had been reduced from five to two people. 
The owners had then gone to the city administration and asked 
for a reduction in taxes because the presence of Negroes had 
reduced the value of the property. At this point, one of the 
seventh graders of the demonstration class commented sagely, 
“And soon people will begin saying how dirty and run-down the 
apartment is since colored people moved in.” The world’s wisdom 
is not found only in books. 

But there is still another use which a Workshop program can 
make of the community. A Workshop should help members to 
learn the value of community participation through the experi- 
ence of actually participating in group action in the community 
setting of the Workshop. 

Time-consuming as the process of community participation is, 
it brings rich rewards to the participant in terms of making the 
abstraction, “community,” real and manageable. In intercultural 
education, community participation might take the form of 
working with a community council which is attempting to de- 
velop intercultural education in a neighborhood. It might take 
the form of showing carefully selected human relations films to 
youngsters on vacation, and so stimulating discussion. Work- 
shops should cease neglecting this resource for learning. 
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The Use of the Demonstration Class and Children's Activities 
We could not conclude a discussion of worthwhile Workshop 
experiences without recording the conviction that close integra- 
tion of the Workshop with the ongoing activities of children is 
rich and rewarding for participants. Perhaps that relationship 
will be achieved through observation of a demonstration class, 
as in the Workshop cited for illustration. Perhaps it will be 
achieved through a close relationship with a settlement house 
or some other community agency. For keeping Workshop feet 
solidly rooted to earth, Workshop members must work closely 
with the young who are the raw materials of our educational 
endeavors. This applies to staff as well as participants. If a staff 
member can show that prized abstractions work pragmatically 
with young students, he has gone a long way in his quest for a 
good relationship with the working teachers who largely make 
up Workshop personnel. A Workshop for teachers which in- 
cludes no personal contact with young people is Hamlet minus 
the Melancholy Dane himself. 
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